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THE AGE OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS ! 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, ’04 
| URING the war, Mr. Lloyd George said to me, “I will give a 


* handsome prize to any imaginative American who will invent for 
me a new word to take the place of that overworked and unsatisfactory 
expression ‘coiperation.’”? His search has borne no fruit, and our 
language still is unable simply to express the thought of coérdination 
of effort on the part of millions of human beings. 

In like manner it is impossib!e adequately and in few words to give 
name to the age in which we live. Every era of human history is 
worthy of characterization, even though our historical terminology is 
based too largely on the names of men and of places, rather than on 
great trends of civilization. 

To ask ourselves what is the trend of today may provoke disagree- 
ment and discussion, but it serves to evoke new thoughts and perhaps 
to enrich the English language. At least we may agree that the past 
fifty years have brought such unusual and far-reaching changes in the 
conditions surrounding human life and in the mental outlook of the 
world population that future generations will recognize this period as 
worthy at least of a name. 

May I take as a premise in a brief review that the line of progress on 
the chart of the evolution of civilization is ever upward? Not, per- 
haps, the little curves which show the advancement of any one partic- 
ular art, or science, or social effort, but rather the broad mark which 
represents the sum of human endeavor and knowledge. We are in- 
clined to think of all recorded history in terms of ups and downs, of 
rises and falls of empires, of glories and disasters. 

For example, Greece. It brings to mind a flash of a fleeting century; 


1 Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Harvard University, on Monday, June 
17, 1929. 
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we see the age of Pericles, triumphs of creative art and creative 
thought. Then what? Three or four hundred years of political con- 
fusion — an unsatisfactory gap in history until Rome swims into our 
view. On the surface we classify this period as retrogression, and as- 
sume that the line on the chart has dipped, or at least stood still. We 
are wrong; for we forget that Alexanders were at work disseminating 
the art and the learning of one small peninsula over all the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the nearer Asia. Whole populations and nations, 
representing a divers-ty of races, were absorbing during these cen- 
tures the gifts of Greece, and they rightly regarded that process as 
what we call today, progress. 

Out of that very influence, the source of it in part forgotten, arose 
another impressive beacon, the glory of the Rome of the Cesars. We 
are inculecated so deeply with the tale of the decline and fall of the 
Roman City, and of the ensuing wrongly named Dark Ages, that we 
miss wholly the continuance of general upward drift. Rome, in the 
days of her glory, evolved law and orderly government and a great 
advance in material things, but the largest distribution of her civiliza- 
tion occurred after her own decline. This of course was true in North- 
ern Africa, in the Balkan Peninsula and especially in the Empire of 
the East. 

The same thought holds true, I think, in the field of Europe. It is 
d amatic to think of the Goth and the Hun as savages destroying an old 
civilization by fire and sword, but the France and Germany and Spain 
of Cesar were essentially vast primeval unsettled areas with little in 
them to destroy except a few scattered tribes. The successive in- 
vasions brought population to these areas, and though Rome herself 
fell, her gift to mankind permeated the newly settled regions and made 
possible the modern Europe. 

If these centuries had been so wholly dark, a Charlemagne would 
have been impossible. He did not rise from a wholly barbaric state of 
society, rather was he the product of the definite evolution of a newly 
opened territory which had solved successfully the problem of the 
melting pot of incoming races. Again progress. 

There followed the centuries which saw the establishment of the 
feudal organization with its definite class system, the formation of 
communities, the Crusades, the importance of the influence of the 
Church in civic and social affairs. 

Again, because no focal point was bu‘lt around a contemporaneous 
group of immortal writers, artists and teachers or a predominant city, 
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the tendency is to minimize human advancement dur'ng the five 
centuries preceding the so-called revival of learning; yet this is the 
period of the youth of Western civilization, the day of the founding of 
cathedrals, of universities, of dynasties, the final settling of the land, 
the establishing of property rights, and the birth of modern law. 

From, and because of, this careful process of harrowing and ferti- 
lizing, came the Renaissance, a mere continuance of the progress, not 
the unexpected birth of a parentless new day. It stimulated a re- 
emphasis on science and art and literature, and, more important, the 
beginnings of a public consciousness, which, confined at first to the 
field of religion, laid the foundation for the !ater extension to the realm 
of government. 

In other words, I like to think of those two centuries between the 
death of the three kings, Charles V, Francis I, and Henry VIII, and 
the beginning of the revolutions in America and France, as another 
disseminating era, vital as being the seed bed of the modern political 
structure. 

For, while during this time, concentration of power replaced the 
wider distribution under the feudal organization, the very destruction 
of feudalism meant that for at least ninety per cent of the population a 
new relationship to government had to be evolved. The result was the 
definite acceptance of representative or constitutional government by 
the greater part of the Western world. 

We are down to modern times, to the speeding up of events and 
trends, a quicker pace due primarily to the strides of invention, es- 
pecially in the field of communication. The nineteenth century began 
to destroy the old handicaps of distance, and our day is finishing tke 
task. We look on a world picture, not a gallery of national representa- 
tions. The civilization trend covers all continents, not Europe alone. 

This was one of two most important contributions of the nineteenth 
century; the other was the founding of general education. It is not 
broadly realized that up to fifty years ago education was confined toa 
small fraction of the inhabitants even of what we call the more highly 
civilized nations. The great masses of men and women were outside 
the pale, swayed by emotions and physical needs rather than by reason 
springifig from knowledge. A century ago illiteracy was the lot of the 
majority, not, as it is today, of the comparative few. The first step, 
within the memory of our own fathers, was the acceptance of the new 
principle of compulsory education in the elementary steps towards 


learning. 
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If we analyze further the contributions toward human progress dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, we gain further proof that we cannot sin- 
gle out individual high spots through the passing of the centuries and 
give them dogmatic labels. The metamorphosis is constant and al- 
ways in the same direction — a comparison to a pendulum is fallacious. 

As a result of invention and education, these two great impulses of 
the nineteenth century, the ground was prepared for the days in which 
we now live. For example, the development of machinery driven by 
other than man or animal power, laid the foundation for industrial 
life and greatly stimulated the growth of urban communities. The 
evolution of the railway and the telegraph has been succeeded in the 
latter years by the motor driven vehicle, the airplane and the radio. 
The entrance of science into the field of agriculture has meant, in 
spite of the doubling of the world population during the past hundred 
years, that a farm population which has remained almost without in- 
crease has proved capable of providing the necessary food for the vast 
urban accession. During the latter years also, the earlier recognition 
of elementary education has been followed logically by the second 
step — the extension of college and post-graduate training which goes 
on apace today. This is not a mere recognition of the fact that there is 
so much more to learn today than fifty years ago; it is due in at least 
equal measure to the breaking down of the class or caste system of the 
past. Where, half a century ago, the education of the children of the 
farmer, of the mechanic or of the mill worker, ended, with good luck, 
in the grade school, the high school is today the rule, and the college 
more and more is becoming the rule. 

When, however, we ask ourselves, what is the outstanding trend of 
this year of grace, and its immediate predecessors and successors, we 
cannot take as our criteria merely physical aspects of change; we can- 
not call this the age of universal education any more than we can call 
it the age of industrialism or the age of science or the age of com- 
munication. These, to be sure, are facts, definite milestones, markers 
on the chart, but not the line of the main course itself. 

We must look more deeply, and in the final analysis it is to the 
social structure itse!f that we must turn. In other words, we can 
attach importance to physical and material changes in the lives of the 
world population, only in so far as the sum of these changes affects 
existing conditions. 

Fifty years ago we humans were still divided by an undoubtedly ex- 
istent class consciousness. Popular government had come to greater 
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or less degree to most nations, but the influences of the old régime still 
were potent everywhere. It is not so long ago that our own Harvard 
catalogues listed the young gentlemen in our halls as those above, or 
those below, the salt; as those with “Esquire” after their names, and 
those with a mere prefix “Mr.” At an even later period the results to 
a young man who married outside of his circle of associates were 
permanently serious. As for the ‘ot of our grandmothers, it was in 
comparison with that of our daughters, the acme of selective seclusion 
and artificial barriers, but even then mere “respectability” did not 
mean luxury. When, for instance, did bathtubs and running water 
first enter the homes of the class then called upper? How long ago 
was it considered a mark of what they then called “respectability” to 
own a horse and carriage? Our own fathers and mothers can remember 


‘ 


the day! 

It is difficult, as I have before suggested, to find a phrase to describe 
the fundamentals of the present trend. We cannot call this a socia' istic 
age, or a communistic age, for the terms are preémpted by special 
groups; we cannot call it the democratic age, for that connotes affairs 
and in any event, the Republicans have held the 





of government 
centre of the stage for ten years! 

While I must use it as a temporary expedient (as the word “coépera- 
tion”? was used during the world war) I incline to the phrase “‘The 
Age of Social Consciousness” as most fitting the trend of our own day. 
It best describes the change in the social relationships. 

The present broad current falls into two main channels. First, the 
very definite breaking down of the remnants of hereditary caste, and 
the placing of men and women on a closer comparable and competitive 
basis. The Kansas farmer and the New York mechanic send their 
sons and their daughters to college; there is a motor car for one out of 
every four of the inhabitants of the United States; proper sanitation, 
excellent transportation, electric light, music, art, books by the mil- 
lion, the news of the day, good clothing, ready made food — all these 
are literally at the command of the majority of our citizens. The 
luxuries of the past generation have become the necessities of the 
present; in creature comforts, the making easy of daily household 
tasks, we have gained more in fifty years than in the previous five 
centuries. 

In the vocations of life also, the conditions surrounding work, 
clerical and manual, have shown a steady rise to shorter hours and 
more healthful surroundings, and in the field of avocations the most 
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noteworthy change has been the discovery of recreational sports and 
outdoor play for the benefit of the city dwelling man, woman and child. 
The point to emphasize is that in all of this what used to be the 
privilege of the few has come to be the accepted heritage of the many. 

A century and a half ago our forefathers spoke in theoretical terms 
of equality, meaning thereby more particularly the equality of rights, 
and it has been only in these latter years that we have seen, at least in 
part, the realization of that wider, more essential equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

In this aspect, the social consciousness of this age makes constant 
strides. In all material particulars the changes and improvements are 
weighed in their relationship to the good of the community; and even 
though there be glaring instances of individual or group selfishness, 
dishonesty in high places, and, of late, a tendency towards the con- 
centration of material power in the hands of the few, yet, nevertheless, 
the term “My neighbor” is made to apply far more to fellow men and 
women, rich and poor, Jew and Gentile, than it did in the days gone 
by when “My Neighbor” meant one’s personal friends and associates 
and the membership of one’s own sect. 

In the other stream, modern social consciousness has entered a 
wholly new phase. We have evolved community obligations un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. The State, the Church, the associa- 
tions of private citizens have undertaken the definite care of the sick, 
the crippled and the mentally deficient. We are reaching further into 
more difficult problems such as the effect of the intermingling of races 
and the necessity for increasing populations in given areas of the world 
surface, and of limiting the increase in other areas. We are investigat- 
ing and stamping out the causes of disease and we are eliminating 
duplication and waste in production. 

Into this same category fall the strides made in the past decade to- 
wards the ultimate avoidance of armed conflict. They are based just 
as much on the better understood economics of mankind as on the age- 
old spiritual visions of the race of man. 

The goal of social consciousness of our day is a worthy goal. It 
conforms, I think, more truly to the teachings of religion than any 
objective of previous centuries. That the path has pitfalls and dangers 
is undeniable; that it may lead to a complexity of life which will drive 
mankind to a revolt in favor of a simpler existence, is possible; that 
the same complexities may result in over-organization, enormously 
increased power over human existence, and the narrowing of power into 
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the hands of a new type of oligarchy, is a danger of the future. That 
the strain of our daily doings may so weaken our mental and physical 
fibre that less civilized races may replace the present dominant nations 
is also a potentiality of our grandchildren’s day. Nevertheless, this age 
of social consciousness is with us now. We are married to it for better 
or for worse; we are a part of it, and whatever may be our doubts or 
fears we can do no good to our fellow men by sitting idly by or seeking 
to dam the current with a brick. Rather is it our privilege to help 
direct the course. In so doing we can be guided by two lessons of the 
past; first, the recorded history of the human race that we may learn 
the causes and effects of the influences which wrote that upward curve 
of civilization, for the pencil is in our hands today and it is worth the 
time and trouble to study the old masters; and last, the simple morali- 
ties, true in the day of Moses, true in the day of Christ, true today. 

Through the centuries the divine spirit which is in man has spurred 
him forward. Greater than material aspirations, that spirit is becom- 
ing the dominant influence of the twentieth century. Fortunate are 
we that we have the high privilege of life today, that we may strive to 
hand on a better world to our children and our neighbor’s children in 
the days to come. 


PHI BETA KAPPA ODE! 
By ROBERT HILLYER, ’17 


I 
YOME from over the sea, bright on the feet of the sunrise, 
/ Golden promise of spring that the summer never redeems; 
Weary alike of our wars and the long disenchantment of peacetime 
We would be freed from our facts and released from our pitiful 


schemes; 
Young is the earth and adorned for the men who will take on their 


manhood, 
Luring her creatures with beauty to follow impossible dreams. 


II 
Now doth America glow as the makers of myth have beheld her, 
She is the vanished Atlantis, the hallowed Hesperides; 
1 Read before the Harvard Chapter, Monday, June 17, 1929. 
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Delicate thoughts from her childhood unfold on the lawn and the 
peachbough, 

Voices of poets forgotten speak in the shells of her seas. 

Old is the land, first born of the Ocean, and shaped by the stormwind; 

Old, yet as young as the flowers that cover her granite knees. 


III 
Meadowlarks whistle an answer to watery notes of the woodthrush, 
Undulant tides are shaken with flakes of blinding light; 
Green with the golden green that lasts but a day, the birchtree 
Flutters and lifts in the wind as a dancer straining to flight. 
Freshets flow over the cliffside, frogs jingle in marshlands; — 
This is my country, none other, but who has beheld it aright? 


IV 

Who from the thousands that pass on the loud highways of concrete 
Look on this land and discover its joys and know it their own? 
Rather, alas! they appraise it and mar it with hovels and billboards, 
Foreigners still to its beauty, seeking its money alone. 

Where are its farmers and citizens, each with inherited freehold 
Worthy in stature and thought of the country their fathers have 

known? 


v 
Where are the poets? They flee overseas or remaining, half-hearted, 
Vaunt the despair of the spirit in verse without measure or rhyme. 
Where are the lawmakers? — they who imagine a sin in the winecup 
While in the streets of the cities flash the dark lanterns of crime. 

Many are mad, many false, whorn democracy crowns by divine right; 
Let other nations take warning, and call back their monarchs in time. 


VI 
Look not for help to the learned (philosophers these by their patent); 
Life is to them but a lexicon writ in a barbarous tongue; 
How should they know that the poets are stammering only their 
selfhood ? 
They, who are scarcely aware how the pitfalls of being are sprung! 
Look not to these, it is they who opposed a flat world to Columbus; 
Flat is the world they oppose to the voyaging thoughts of the young. 
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VII 
Who are America’s lovers? the boastful, the dull, the complacent? 
Gazing on waste and stupidity, pleased with the things they have seen? 
Or those who contemplate the joyful republic their fathers intended, 
Shedding invisible tears of the heart that a country so green 
Under the jubilant spring light should harbor a people so joyless, 
Seeking new thrills ever stronger and plying machine with machine. 


VIII 
Over America rumble the wheels of their disenchantment, 
Tarrying nowhere at peace, pioneers with no hope of abode, 
They would escape from themselves; forgetting their name and their 
birthplace; 
Speed without purpose their joy, their progress the miles of the road. 
Homeless and wandering bodies, they flicker through traffic of night- 
mares; — 
“Which way to Nowhere?” Nowhere, the answering echoes forebode. 


Ix 
Continent guarded from ages of blood by the waves of the swanpath, 
Lovely mirage, blue rift of delight through the clouds of the west, 
Excellent land ever westward, the haven of heroes who voyage 
Toward the inviolate shore, from Death to the Isles of the Blest; 
Pausing a while in the evening turn of the road I behold thee 
Still as the myth-makers saw thee, and still with a spirit at rest. 


x 
Leagues of thy peace overtake me, from glimmering pastures a cowbell 
Rings like the echo of planets, distant and liquid and clear; 
Winds that blow from the orchard and breathe with the sweetness of 

orchards 

Rustle a leaf from last autumn and startle a listening deer. 
High on the cliff of the dusk like a picture painted by torchlight 
Slowly I see the design of a nobler Republic appear. 


xI 
There are the men who will turn from their business to ponder the hill- 
side; 
Home in the house of their fathers where also their sons shall abide; 
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Knowing themselves as one voice in a music they hear but a lifetime, 
Voice with no echo, perhaps, and the theme of the music denied. 
Asking no more than their measure; singing, though nobody hear them, 
Peace to a world of confusion, and love to a world of pride. 


XII 
Confident-footed are these who walk on the paths of their childhood; 
Near them their fathers are sleeping; the roots of their being go deep. 
All the trees of this land are their brothers, the same dust that bore 
them 
Murmurs with manifold voice in the leafy byways they keep. 
So shall their children give heed to them after their moment of sun- 
light, 
Weaving the kinship of men to their land. And the kinship is sleep. 


XIII 

These are my countrymen, these shall arise and lay claim to their 
homeland. 

Few are they now, they are rich, they are poor, they are scattered 
apart. 

They are the tens among millions, the quiet ones in the outcry, 

Not to be found in the pages of books or the panels of art. 

Though I were weary of life [ would live to untold generations 

Could I but gaze on the commonwealth born of their mind and their 
heart. 


XIV 

There should I hear the decrees of the elders frugal in laweraft; 
Shouts of the young and the happy in games that never are scored. 
Life in its perfected pattern of joys from the cradle to agehood 
Moves to inaudible music of mortals tuned in accord. 
Death is the resolution, the neither retarded nor welcomed, 
Timely to those who have feared neither fortune nor fate nor the 

sword. 


XV 
Knowledge hath art for a fellow and holiness jests in the vineyard; 
Steel, that was tyrant to man, has taken the toil of the slave. 
Knowing themselves as one link in the long generations, the wise men 
Listen in thought for the counsel of those in the womb and the grave. 
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Nature who held in her archives the still h:dden concept of manhood 
Finds the redemption at last of the bountiful promise she gave. 


XVI 

Man has arisen to claim it, unawed by the darkness beyond him, 
Glad that his body go back to the elements where it began; 

One with the earth if the earth shall inherit the good of his lifetime, 
One with the gods if they will that he share a more glorious plan. 
Bondsman to death or immortal, content in the moment that bears 

him, 
Fashioned at last as that long unattainable being — a Man. 


XVII 
That is the only America; no one has ever set foot there. 
Columbus discovered it not, though he sought across infinite seas; 
Always a glimpse on receding horizons; always to westward, 
Yet, — by the visible beauty of twilight on blossoming trees! — 
Real and alive, more real, more alive than the clamors and turmoil, 
Follies and deeds of the foolish that happily perish with these. 


XVIII 

What if that land be the dream of an idle man on the highway, 
kindling from embers of sunset the flame of the Golden Fleece? 
Out of a people who harried their brothers and flouted their prophets, 
Dreamers, not more than a score of them, fashioned our vision of 

Greece. 
Come then, O fair and deceptive, open our minds to receive thee, 
Even as youth is renewed in the fugitive season of peace. 


XIX 
Come from over the hills, bright on the wings of the sunset 
Golden promise of spring that summer shall never reveal. 
Swept with thy magic I see coming forth from the caves of illusion 
Those who have known but the shades of reality, seeking the real. 
So from the slumbering years the philosopher’s dream is accomplished, 
Freed from the turbulent cycle of time the eternal Ideal. 
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COLLEGE EXPENSES 
By G. H. PALMER, ’64 


FY\HE World War has heightened the estimate of College education. 

Business men were formerly fond of saying that four years of 
study took all practical pep out of a youngster. But during the war 
College men and women were everywhere leaders. One College man, 
it was jestingly said, was worth three or four out of the shops. Nat- 
urally then when the war ended our Colleges were filled as they never 
had been before. Several new ones were founded to catch the overflow 
and many established a rigid limit beyond which no more students 
would be accepted, however well prepared. My impression is that the 
disturbance due to this cause has been unduly exaggerated. Some of 
it is inevitable, apart from the war. In twenty years our population 
increases by at least a quarter. We must be prepared for about that 
amount of permanent increase, war or no war. 

To meet the rise in cost produced by this continual increase in 
numbers College Presidents feel themselves compelled to seek from 
their constituents continually increasing funds. More teachers are 
needed, more buildings, ampler grounds for exercise. Sometimes a 
drive is launched for a specific object; sometimes an annual or grad- 
uating subscription is called for to furnish free funds. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the frequency of these appeals, something astonish- 
ing in their success. Our great universities accumulate princely 
fortunes and are never satisfied; for whenever an emergency demands 
a few extra thousands it is difficult to discover a source from which 
they may be drawn. In the last five years the property of Yale has 
increased twenty millions, and Yale is still poor. Columbia follows 
hard after Yale in both wealth and poverty. Harvard’s annual in- 
crease is not less than five millions. 

When such huge wealth is seen in the hands of a Carnegie, a Rocke- 
feller, or a Ford, Socialists are apt to cry out that it does not belong 
to them but to the community. Without discussing the truth where 
the possessors are private persons, the statement is precisely true in 
the case of colleges and is openly declared to be true by themselves. 
When the Class of 1903 had its twenty-fifth anniversary, Harvard did 
not accept its gift of $150,000 in order personally to benefit its staff. 
It was understocd by givers and receivers to be a trust and those in 
whose hands it was lodged were believed to be the wisest guardians of 
certain fundamental interests of the community. On the whole this 
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belief has been justified. A community where these interests were not 
so guarded would not be fit for human habitation. 

Now it is the purpose of this paper to show that in order to meet the 
annual increase of expense College Presidents need not correspond- 
ingly increase their property. There is another way, a more productive 
way. Let them cut down their expenses. At present education is 
looked upon as a costly luxury not made for common folk, but the 
badge of a class, something in which only the fixedly rich can indulge. 
It is becoming therefore divisive, splitting the community into two 
contrasted classes. Against this I would protest. 

My plan for relief is a simple one. At the end of the junior year let 
every one who has not attained some sort of honorable rank be 
dropped without degree or certificate. Something like a quarter of the 
cost of that year, and of each succeeding year, would be saved. Prob- 
ably, too, among those thus dropped there would be a goodly propor- 
tion of the dullards, the indolent, and the vicious.. Two college men 
could then meet with some assurance that each was a man of merit. 

But to the successful working of such a scheme there would at once 
arise a serious obstacle. A young fellow who had come to college for 
a good time or for dissipation would let himself be dropped and would 
join the class below. And this process might be repeated as often as 
the year came round. Instead therefore of getting rid of our undesir- 
ables we should have increased their number and have provided them 
with permanently soft quarters. 

Such thwarting could be stopped by a proviso that no one who 
failed to reach an honorable stand at the end of his junior year, would 
be allowed until a year had passed to join the next junior or senior 
class. This would not prevent him from ultimately obtaining a degree. 
The failure might be due to conditions of health that were remediable. 
An intervening year might offer to the foolish room for repentance. 
Hard work might restore self-respect and standing, and even make the 
young man glad of his temporary affliction. In most cases however 
the student would feel that he had wasted time and money enough 
already, and he would take up at once the life-work he had planned 
before coming to college. 

Perhaps I have allowed too brief a time to intervene before a laggard 
may return to the fold. Experience will determine that. I put forth 
the scheme tentatively, as a basis for discussion. The only part of it 
I feel sure of is that the cost of college education should be much 
reduced and the solicitation of funds become less frequent. 
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HARVARD MEN IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. ’00 


HE Foreign Service of the United States has six hundred and 

ninety members. Of these, seventy-seven are graduates of Har- 
vard College, a goodly percentage when one realizes that the Service 
is drawn from the entire United States and that university training is 
not a prerequisite for admission. 

Soon after Mr. Kellogg became Secretary of State, he asked me why 
there were so many Harvard men around. I answered that one reason 
was that Harvard, possibly more than any other college, brought 
Government service to the attention of the students; that, in addition, 
I liked to believe that Harvard training gave a man a more serviceable 
and adaptable intellectual background than any other. The Secretary 
said that this was probably true; that he had seldom himself made the 
mistake of taking any one but a Harvard Law School graduate into 
his office. Whatever may be the answer as to the reason for this pre- 
ponderance of Harvard, it is certain that proportionally many more 
men of Harvard training take the examinations for the Foreign Service 
than men from any other university and that more pass the examina- 
tions, in spite of the fact that the Board of Examiners is probably more 
critical of them because they are a little sensitive over accusations as 
to “the Harvard clique” in the Department of State. 

Mr. Kellogg himself was one of the most enthusiastic supporters of 
Harvard I know. His honorary degree, which he had certainly earned, 
is only a few weeks old and, even though it may not make him any 
more loyal to the University, I am sure that his enrollment among the 
alumni is a cause of deep satisfaction. In the days when he might have 
been an undergraduate, he was working for a living and, at the same 
time, was educating himself. His insatiable intellectual curiosity has 
made him one of the best educated men I know. It fitted him to be a 
great servant of the public and that Harvard has welcomed him among 
her alumni has, I am sure, made him feel that his distinguished service 
has been fittingly recognized. 

At the present time — July 1929 — Harvard has in the Foreign 
Service four ambassadors and eight ministers. Before this article is 
published, the Administration may have made changes, but I hope 
these changes in Chiefs of Mission may increase rather than decrease 
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the number of Harvard men. At present, they are Charles MacVeagh, 
’°81, Ambassador to Japan; Edwin V. Morgan, ’90, Ambassador to 
Brazil; Robert Woods Bliss, 00, Ambassador to the Argentine; and 
Joseph C. Grew, ’02, Ambassador to Turkey. William Phillips, ’00, is 
Minister to Canada; H. Percival Dodge, ’92, to Denmark; Charles S. 
Wilson, ’97, to Rumania; Franklin M. Gunther, ’07, to Egypt; 
Frederic A. Sterling, ’98, to the Irish Free State; John B. Stetson, ’06, 
to Poland; Warren D. Robbins, ’08, to Salvador, and Leland Harrison, 
07, to Sweden. Among these, MacVeagh and Stetson were political 
appointments. The rest have worked their way up through the vari- 
ous grades of the Foreign Service. 

Of course, I should not blow the horn for my own class but the fact 
remains that 1900, more or less despised in its undergraduate days, 
especially by the Class of ’99, has been rather unusually useful to the 
American Government. Dwight Davis was Secretary of War and is 
now Governor General of the Philippines. Robert Woods Bliss went 
into the Foreign Service — if service it could be called in those ancient 
days — in 1903. He began his career in Venice as a Consul but from 
1904 has been in the diplomatic branch of the Service, in the Embassy 
at Petrograd, in Brussels, Buenos Aires, Paris, where he remained for 
some years as Secretary and Counselor, as Chargé d’Affaires at The 
Hague, Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs, and Third 
Assistant Secretary of State in the Department, Minister to Sweden 
in 1923 and Ambassador to the Argentine in 1927. This last post is 
difficult since there is no particular love for the United States in the 
Argentine. Bliss is doing good work for his Government and is mak- 
ing many friends for America. 

Peter Augustus Jay, ’00, Bliss’s predecessor at the post, has recently 
resigned from the Service after a career quite as long and quite as 
successful and varied as Bliss’s career. 

William Phillips gave up an agreeable post and the title of Ambas- 
sador to Belgium to take up the more important work of first American 
Minister to Canada. Phillips began his career as Private Secretary to 
the Ambassador to Great Britain in 1903. Since then, he has served 
for a short time in China and for a much longer time in the Depart- 
ment of State as Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, as 
Third Assistant Secretary of State and as Under Secretary of State. 
He has also served as a Secretary in the Embassy in London and has 
been delegate to various congresses. He was appointed Minister to 
The Netherlands in 1920, Ambassador to Belgium in 1924, and Min- 
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ister to Canada in 1927. Iam told by Canadians that he is universally 
liked and that there are few men who could more successfully create 
kindly feelings toward this country among Canadians who, perhaps 
because they are so near to us, find so many causes for irritation 
against us. 

Charles B. Curtis entered the Service later than the other 1900 men. 
He has served as Secretary at Petrograd and Constantinople, in 
Christiania, Santo Domingo, Rio de Janeiro, Bogoté, Panama, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Managua, Guatemala, Budapest and Munich and is now 
counselor of embassy in Havana. This long list of places indicates a 
weakness in the Foreign Service administration which the Department 
is trying to change. It is obvious that a man can be of maximum value 
to this Government only when he has served in a country long enough 
to be familiar with its people, language and institutions. Curtis, ow- 
ing to the exigencies of the Service, has been transferred from place 
to place altogether too rapidly for his own happiness or for the best 
service to the country. 

But I must regretfully leave the Class of 1900 to return to the other 
Chiefs of Mission. Edwin V. Morgan, ’90, was appointed Secretary 
of Legation at Seoul in 1900. From there he went to Petrograd, was in 
the Department for a short time, was sent to Dalny in 1904 and was 
appointed Minister to Korea in 1905. After only a few months there, 
he was transferred as Minister to Cuba and four years later as Minister 
to Paraguay and Uruguay. He then went as Minister to Portugal in 
1911 and the next year was made Ambassador to Brazil where he has 
since remained. Morgan has the distinction of being the only man in 
the Foreign Service who was not removed when Mr. Bryan became 
Secretary of State. He has been so long in Brazil that he has become 
an institution and his influence there is so great that it would be a 
mistake for the American Government to take him away. 

Joseph C. Grew, 02, entered the Service as a clerk in the American 
Consulate at Cairo in 1904. He was appointed, after examination, 
Third Secretary of Embassy and was sent to Mexico City in 1906. 
The next year he went to Petrograd and the next year to Berlin. In 
1911 he went to Vienna for a year and then returned to Berlin where 
he was stationed at the beginning of the War. His work for the prison- 
ers of war until the United States became a belligerent was admirable. 
In 1917 he returned to the Department of State where he remained as 
Acting Chief of the Western European Division until he was ap- 
pointed Secretary General of the American Commission to negotiate 
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peace in Paris. He was appointed Minister to Denmark in 1920 and 
to Switzerland in 1921, where he took part in various important con- 
ferences. In 1924 he was appointed Under Secretary of State and left 
that office to become Ambassador to Turkey in 1927. Grew has a 
distinguished Service career and it is probable that no other American 
would be so acceptable to the Turks and so successful in presenting the 
American point of view. 

Among the Ministers, H. Percival Dodge, ’92, was appointed a 
Third Secretary and sent to Berlin in 1899. He went as Secretary to 
the Embassy in Tokyo in 1906 and was made Minister to Honduras 
and Salvador in 1907. In 1909 he was made Minister to Morocco, 
served for a time in the Department, was Minister to Panama in 1911, 
retired temporarily from the Service in 1913, was made Special Agent 
of the Department of State in Serbia in 1917, Minister to the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in 1919, and Minister to Denmark in 
1926. Dodge undoubtedly has the longest record as minister of any 
man in the Foreign Service. 

Charles S. Wilson, ’97, is Minister to Rumania. He began and has 
spent a good part of his time in the diplomatic service in the Balkans, 
although he has also been secretary in several of the European Embas- 
sies. Wilson was Chargé d’Affaires in Sofia during the difficult years 
after the war and was appointed as Minister in 1921. After ten years 
in Sofia, he was transferred to Bucharest in June, 1928. 

Frederic A. Sterling, 98, went into the Service in 1911, serving first 
in Petrograd. He then went to Santo Domingo, to Peking, back to 
Petrograd at the beginning of the War and came to the Department as 
Acting Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs in 1916. 
He was assigned to Paris in 1918, as Counselor of Embassy at Lima in 
1921, as Counselor of Embassy at London in 1923 and as first Amer- 
ican Minister to the Irish Free State in 1927. Sterling is immensely 
popular in Ireland and has a free hand there because he has no con- 
nection with the various Irish political organizations in this country 
—a connection which would be probable in a political appointee and 
very dangerous to American prestige and influence. 

Immediately after graduation Leland Harrison, ’07, went to Japan 
as private secretary to the Ambassador. After taking the Service ex- 
amination, he served at Tokyo, Peking, London, Bogota, and Paris, 
with periods in Washington. He was for five years Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of the economic work of the Department and was 
made Minister to Sweden in 1927. 
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Warren D. Robbins, ’08, and Franklin Mott Gunther, ’07, have only 
recently been made Ministers — in Salvador and Egypt, respectively. 
They, like the others, have worked up through the various grades of 
the Service and have served in various parts of the world. 

There are nine grades in the Foreign Service, by far the largest, 
naturally, being the lowest or Unclassified grade, with salaries rang- 
ing from $2500 to $3000. The members of Class VIII receive $3500 
and so through the various grades to Class I, which receives the 
princely salary of $9000. It is clear that men do not enter the Foreign 
Service for the purpose of getting rich and that even those who live 
simply cannot support large families on their salaries. There are 
many comments, favorable and unfavorable, that might be made of 
the Service, but this paper only pretends to tell of the Harvard men 
who are members and of what some of them are doing. I give below 
the list of Harvard graduates in the classified grades of the Service 
alphabetically. I cannot comment on all of them, but touch, more or 
less at random, on what some of them are doing. The names for com- 
ment are not chosen because of any special virtue in particular men, 
but to give an idea of the variety of work, of the opportunities or 
responsibilities in the various grades. 

Garrett G. Ackerson, ’27, Unclassified, is vice-consul at Cape Town. 
Philip Adams, ’03, VII, is consul at Campbellton, Canada. He has 
been at the head of the Passport Division of the Department, has 
served at Malta, and as third secretary at Tirana, Albania. Ray 
Atherton, ’05, II, is counselor of embassy in London, a position seldom 
held by any one before reaching Class I. Henry A. W. Beck, ’25, Un- 
classified, is vice-consul at Athens. C. E. Bohlen, ’27, Unclassified, is 
still in the Foreign Service School in the Department, but goes soon to 
Prague as vice-consul, a post where he will begin his chosen specializa- 
tion in Eastern European affairs. James C. H. Bonbright, ’25, Un- 
classified, has had an interesting time as vice-consul in Canton during 
the recent revolutionary troubles. Richard F. Boyce, ’18, VI, is con- 
sul at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. Robert R. Bradford, ’07, VI, is consul 
at Iquique, Chile. ‘Sidney H. Browne, ’23, Unclassified, is vice-consul 
at Antofagasta, Chile. Robert L. Buell, 19, Unclassified, served first 
in India, and is now third secretary in the Embassy in London. 
Philander L. Cable, ’14, IV, is first secretary in the Embassy in Ber- 
lin. He has served in Paris, Havana, Copenhagen, Sofia, Buenos 
Aires, and Berlin, since entering the Service in 1914. John M. Cabot, 
’23, Unclassified, after a tour of duty as vice-consul in Lima, is now a 
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third secretary in Santo Domingo. Vinton Chapin, ’23, Unclassified, 
has just been assigned as vice-consul in Prague after serving with 
striking success as Secretary of the American Delegation to the Safety 
of Life at Sea Conference in London, a job which took months of 
training in a highly specialized subject. Robert D. Coe, ’23, Unclassi- 
fied, is vice-consul at Porto Alegre, Brazil. Felix Cole, ’10, III, who is 
especially expert in Russian matters, is consul-general in Warsaw. 
Charles B. Curtis, ’00, I, as already noted, is counselor of embassy at 
Havana. Robert M. English, ’26, is vice-consul at Algiers. Noel H. 
Field, ’24, Unclassified, is doing specialized work in disarmament, et 
cetera, in the Department of State. D. C. Fisher, ’27, Unclassified, is 
in the Foreign Service School of the Department. Arthur C. Frost, 
’08, III, consul-general at Prague, will have two Harvard vice-consuls 
under him, Chapin and Bohlen. Gerhard Gade, ’21, VII, whose father, 
curiously enough, is a Minister in the Norwegian Diplomatic Service, 
is secretary of the American Legation in Montevideo, now, in the 
absence of the Minister, Chargé d’Affaires. John S. Gittings, 10, VII, 
is a third secretary in the Legation at Prague. George A. Gordon, ’06, 
III, one of the keenest men in the Service, is first secretary of the 
Embassy in Paris. Elbridge Gerry Greene, ’13, LV, is first secretary of 
the Legation in Vienna, an agreeable change after Siam. Barton Hall, 
07, VI, is second secretary in Helsingfors. John N. Hamlin, ’23, VIII, 
is third secretary in Buenos Aires. Harry L. Hartley, ’23, Unclassified, 
is vice-consul at Pernambuco. Lawrence Higgins, 18, Unclassified, is 
vice-consul in Mexico City. Eugene M. Hinkle, ’23, Unclassified, after 
working in the Press Division of the Department, was ordered as vice- 
consul to Capetown, but, owing to “the exigencies of the Service” — 
a phrase which often causes consternation — was detailed while en 
route to Lorengco Marques, where he has had the unusual experience 
for a vice-consul of being in charge of his office for many months. 
Royal R. Jordan, ’22, Unclassified, has just been transferred from 
Tirana as third secretary in Bucharest. Robert F. Kelley, °15, now 
Chief of the Division of Eastern European Affairs, has recently trans- 
ferred to the Department roll, as his specialized knowledge of Russian 
makes him invaluable in Washington. When diplomatic relations with 
Russia are reéstablished Kelley will probably return to the field. 
David McK. Key, ’22, Unclassified, is third secretary in the Embassy 
in Berlin. Bruce Lancaster, 19, Unclassified, is vice-consul in Kobe. 
Irving N. Linnell, ’04, II, is consul-general in Ottawa after a successful 
tour of duty in the Department in charge of Canadian matters. John 
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S. Littell, 24, Unclassified, is a language attaché in the Legation in 
Peking. As will be understood, a language attaché is one who will 
specialize in his particular field, generally the Far East, as all Foreign 
Service officers are expected to learn the language of the post in which 
they are stationed if this language happens to be French or German, 
Italian or Spanish. Robert D. Longyear, ’17, VI, is now assigned for 
duty in the Department of State. John H. Lord, 14, Unclassified, is 
a vice-consul in London. Alexander Magruder, ’06, II, is counselor of 
legation in Lisbon. W. M. Parker Mitchell, 07, VII, is consul at 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. Ralph Miller, ’25, Unclassified, has just been 
sent into the field as vice-consul in Buenos Aires. John H. Morgan, 
°24, Unclassified, is vice-consul in Budapest. Stokeley W. Morgan, 
"16, II, who has just completed his term as Chief of the Latin Ameri- 
can Division in the Department of State, is now counselor of embassy 
in Mexico City. R. Henry Norweb, ’16, III, is first secretary at The 
Hague. Charles A. Page, ’21, Unclassified, is vice-consul in Habana. 
Frederick F. A. Pearson, ’11, V, has just been transferred from first 
secretary in Santiago to the same position in Vienna. Mahlon F. 
Perkins, ’04, II, is counselor of legation in Peking. Perkins is a special- 
ist, speaks Chinese, and since he entered the Service in 1909 has held 
various consular positions in China, where, since the United States 
enjoys extraterritoriality, he has also had to exercise judicial functions. 
Walter T. Prendergast, ’22, VII, is in the Division of International 
Conferences in the Department of State. Samuel Reber, junior, ’25, 
Unclassified, is vice-consul in Lima. Charles S. Reed, 2d, ’20, Unclassi- 
fied, is vice-consul in Tokyo. Horace Remillard, ’09, is consul in 
Tangier. J. Randolph Robinson, ’27, Unclassified, is vice-consul in 
Nice, after a tour of duty in Calcutta. Alan S. Rogers, ’24, Unclassi- 
fied, after serving as vice-consul in Bombay, has been transferred as 
third secretary to Bangkok. G. Howland Shaw, ’15, II, is the ex- 
traordinarily efficient Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs in 
the Department of State, as well as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Service Personnel Board. Shaw, who is one of 
the outstanding men in the Foreign Service, has become a great spe- 
cialist in Near Eastern matters and will rapidly go to the top in his 
chosen field. George E. Seltzer, ’12, Unclassified, has served princi- 
pally in Latin America. Thomas F. Sherman, ’25, Unclassified, is vice- 
consul in Berlin. Paul C. Squire, ’11, VI, is consul in Windsor, Canada, 
a very important immigration post. W. Quincy Stanton, ’17, Un- 
classified, is vice-consul in Durban. Roger Sumner, ’22, is vice-consul 
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in. Buenos Aires. Louis Sussdorff, junior, ’10, ITI, is first secretary in 
Riga, where he is doing excellent work. During his four years at The 
Hague, he became very popular with the Dutch people by learning to 
speak their language fluently. Frederick van den Arent, ’17, VIII, is 
consul in Leipzig. Henry S. Villard, ’21, Unclassified, after a strenuous 
year in the Department, where he has specialized in the complicated 
troubles abroad of the American moving-picture interests, goes soon as 
vice-consul to Teheran. Julius Wadsworth, ’26, Unclassified, is vice- 
consul in Caracas. Carlos J. Warner, ’21, LL.B. ’24, Unclassified, is 
vice-consul in Buenos Aires. John C. White, ’07, II, after successful 
service in most parts of the world, is now counselor of embassy in 
Buenos Aires. There also, as a secretary in the embassy, is Orme Wil- 
son, 17, V. George P. Wilson, ’93, is vice-consul, not however, in the 
career service, in Messina. Whitney Young, °19, is vice-consul in 
Kobe. 

Promotion in the Foreign Service, in so far as it is humanly possible 
to estimate the relative efficiency of the officers, is dependent on suc- 
cessful work. It would clearly be a mistake, however, to connect date 
of graduation with present rank as a test of efficiency since some 
entered the service immediately after graduation, others only after 
a lapse of several years and since the work of others was interrupted by 
the war. Often, also, as in every walk of life, a man of equal calibre 
with another gets ahead faster because he happens to be in a position 
where there is the chance to show his real worth, where sudden re- 
sponsibility is met successfully. This element of luck is unfortunate 
but inevitable. All one can say is that by and large Harvard men have 
met the tests successfully and are a credit to their Government the 
world over. 

There are also in the Foreign Service thirty-eight men who, al- 
though not graduates of the College, have had more or less Harvard 
training. They may be listed as follows: Norman Armour, LL.B. 713, 
is the very efficient counselor of embassy in Paris. William H. Beach, 
A.M. ’20, is vice-consul in Bombay. Donald F. Bigelow, who was in 
the Business School in 1920-21, is a consul, now in the Passport 
Division of the Department. Percy A. Blair, in Harvard College for 
two years about 1912, is first secretary in Madrid, where he has been 
largely responsible for securing compensation for the American oil 
companies in Spain after the oil business became a government 
monopoly. G. G. Black, Jr., who was in the Graduate School in 1919 
is consul at Geneva. Pierre de L. Boal passed his entrance examina- 
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tions in 1914, but enlisted in the French Army instead of entering col- 
lege. A diplomatic secretary, he is now the League of Nations expert 
in the Department of State. L. V. Boyle, M.B.A. 717, is consul in 
Tahiti. A. T. Burri, in Harvard College 1914-16, is consul in Barran- 
quilla. J. R. Childs, A.M. ’15, is consul in Bucharest. E. B. Coulter, 
A.M. ’15, after some years in the Foreign Service has transferred into 
the Department of State. Cornelius Van H. Engert, who was Le 
Conte Memorial Fellow in 1911-12, is secretary of the legation in 
Caracas. Cornelius Ferris, LL.B., ’93, is consul-general in Dublin. 
Franklin B. Frost, LL.B. ’21, is at present assigned to the Department 
of State. Alphonse Gaulin, LL.B. ’96, is consul-general at Paris. 
Raymond H. Geist, A.M. 716, is consul in Alexandria. Ulysses S. 
Grant-Smith, who took a course in the Graduate School, is Minister 
to Uruguay after having served in most parts of the world. Stanley 
Hawks, who attended the Law School for a year, is secretary of lega- 
tion in Guatemala. Frederick P. Hibbard, who studied for a year in 
the Graduate School, is secretary of legation at La Paz. Benjamin M. 
Hulley, A.M. ’19, is vice-consul at Stockholm. Carlton B. Hurst, who 
was for a year in Harvard College about 1885 is consul-general in 
Budapest. Theodore Jaeckel, in the Graduate School in 1905, is 
consul-general at Halifax. Herschel V. Johnson, who was in the Law 
School in 1919-20 is first secretary of the Embassy in Mexico City. 
Alexander C. Kirk, LL.B. 714, is first secretary of the Embassy in 
Rome. Trojan Kodding, who studied both in the Law School and in 
the Graduate School after graduating from Pennsylvania in 1921, is 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Legation at Sofia. J. Theodore Marriner, 
Ph.D. °18, is assigned as Chief of the Division of Western European 
Affairs in the Department of State, and is one of the Secretary’s 
principal advisers on disarmament and League matters. Ferdinand L. 
Mayer, LL.B. 13, is now counselor of embassy at Lima. Keith Mer- 
rill, LL.B., ’14, is in charge of the Foreign Service buildings program 
in the Department of State. Roy McWilliams, LL.B., 00, is vice- 
consul (not of career) at Biarritz. J. P. Moffat, in Harvard College in 
1915-17, is first secretary of the Legation at Berne and attends many 
of the conferences held under League of Nations auspices at which 
the American Government is represented. W. S. Murray, A.M., 713, 
is assistant chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, in the Depart- 
ment. Charles R. Nasmith, who attended the Law School for a few 
months, is consul in Porto Alegre. James L. Park, who was in the 
Medical School from 1916-19, is vice-consul and third secretary at 
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Addis Ababa. Jefferson Patterson attended the Business School in 
1916-17 and is now a secretary of the Embassy in Constantinople. 
E. D. Rand, who was in Harvard College in 1906-07, has the difficult 
job of consul at Geneva. Perhaps Rand got his thirst for knowledge 
during his few months as a Harvard freshman; certainly it has made 
him a splendidly educated man. Emil Sauer, A.M., ’08, is consul at 
Toronto. R. M. Scotten, who was in the Graduate School in 1916- 
17, a diplomatic secretary, is now assistant chief of the Division of 
Current Information in the Department. Harold L. Williamson, who 
studied for a year in the Graduate School, is one of the secretaries in 
the Embassy at Paris. Edwin C. Wilson also spent one year at Har- 
vard and is also in the Paris Embassy. He is the American unofficial 
representative on the Reparation Commission and was highly praised 
by Messrs. Young and Morgan for his assistance to them during the 
recent work of the Experts Committee. J. Q. Wood, LL.B., ’00, is 
consul at Messina. 

There are, of course, many Harvard men in the service of the De- 
partment of State who have not been mentioned. I have listed those 
only who are in the Foreign Service, although, as will have been 
noted, some of them are temporarily assigned to the Department. 
As it is, this list is long enough to give very keen satisfaction to those 
sons of Harvard who feel, as I do, that one of the functions of the 
University is to turn out men willing unselfishly to give their lives to 
public service. There is no money in it. There is a lot more dull grind 
than there is romance. But there is, what is perhaps one of the best 
things in life, the boundless satisfaction of doing something of value to 
our own country. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY REUNION OF 
THE CLASS OF 1904 
By EDWARD A. TAFT, ’04 


T may well be that the Class of 1904 is an exceptional Class and one 
whose “*25th”’ was bound to be free from affectation irrespective of 
the place selected as the setting for the occasion. Or perhaps it is to the 
setting that credit is due for the genuineness which characterized our 
Reunion. At any rate, we adopted and developed the plan, tried to a 
limited extent last year by 1903, of housing our returning graduates 
and their wives and children in the Freshman Dormitories for the 
better part of a week; not merely those who came to the Reunion from 
a distance, but most of the Bostonians as well. The Bulletin, in com- 
m_nting editorially on our celebration, says that college reunions have 
been subjected of late to a somewhat cynical analysis and discussion, 
and along with a good many other customs and institutions have had 
to stand their share of “de-bunking.’”’ It ventures nevertheless the 
prediction that “the Harvard Twenty-Fifth, new style, will weather 
the most pragmatic of criticisms.”’ The opinion of those who attended 
our Reunion seems to be that it was a “‘success.”” Whether this be due 
to the unusual merit of the Class, or to the plan adopted by the Com- 
mittee, or as the Bulletin implies, to the realistic age in which we live, 
is anybody’s guess. 

Sunday, June 16, dawned bright and beautiful. Members of the 
Reception Committee were early at Headquarters in Smith Halls. 
Here in the dining room at long tables arranged in alphabetical divi- 
sions, the men of the Class enrolled while their wives and children were 
taken in hand by the Hospitality Committee in the Commons Room 
opposite. Without congestion or confusion rooms were assigned to 
about five hundred people. Groups began forming around canopied 
tables in the quadrangle of Smith and near the entries and about the 
grounds of the other dormitories. 

Luncheon was a sit-down affair in the Union without preassignment 
of places except for the head-table where Abbot Peterson, Chairman of 
the Sunday Committee, Jim Jackson, Chairman of our Executive 
Committee, Franklin Roosevelt, Chief Marshal, Professor Greenough, 
our guest of honor, and a handful of cthers sat. With coffee, came a 
few appropriate words of greeting to the Class from Roosevelt and an 
interesting prospectus on the House Plan by “‘House-master”’ Gree- 
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nough. After luncheon those who wanted to (and there were many) 
visited the Widener Library, Fogg Art Museum and other University 
buildings. Undergraduate sons of members of the Class served as 
guides. At the Library and at the Museums those in charge were on 
hand to talk informally and interestingly of their exhibits. 

At 4.45 all gathered in Appleton Chapel for a memorial service to the 
deceased men of the Class. The service, officiated over by Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, assisted by Rev. Phillips Osgood, was notably impressive. 
Of those, present who will forget the long roll call of our 116 dead 
classmates and the simple tribute paid to each? And the singing by the 
Harvard Choir under Dr. Davison; and of Fair Harvard, joined in by 
all? The service was followed by a reception by President Lowell in his 
charming house. Then a stroll about and a chat, or perhaps a visit to 
the attractive little oasis under the lilacs where the whole Class and 
the wives were as members of one club throughout the Reunion. Then 
supper at the Dormitories, every family being served in the dining 
room of the Dormitory in which the family was living; and after sup- 
per, songs of John Densmore in the Commons Room of Smith, with 
John himself at the piano, and songs by “‘ Buz”’ Baird with Paul Allen 
at the piano, and the Class sitting inside or standing in the windows 
listening, or sitting about the quadrangle chatting and listening. 

On Monday the program called for a Field Day for the men and boys 
of eighteen or over at Jim Jackson’s estate in Westwood, and for water 
sports for the wives and daughters and sons under eighteen at the 
Eastern Yacht Club at Marblehead. Again the weather was glorious, 
though piping hot, and possibly better suited for our families at the 
seashore than for us in the country. The women and youngsters 
played tennis and baseball and swam, and went about in launches and 
off on the yachts of various members of the Class. Walter Sachs’s 
speedy power cruiser You’ll Do IT, made many atrip. Alex Forbes on 
the Atlantis devoted his day to sailing around with groups aboard of 
forty or more at a time and he and his crew of cousin “Gat” Forbes 
and Leverett Bradley only joined the men at Westwood for supper. 
Some of the women went sightseeing in off moments in Marblehead 
and Salem, and others played contract (“in a soft mental twilight” 
we'll venture!) for the prizes that were offered by the Committee. All 
returned to Smith Halls for dinner and an informal entertainment in 
the evening. 

The men’s end of the program is well described in the following letter 
from a classmate who was good enough to give me his impressions: 
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Arrived at Jimmie Jackson’s memorable picnic, my amazement 
was to find dozens of my classmates gone gray, gone bald; and there at 
home plate, and at the bat, in a game between fathers and sons, one of 
our baseball heroes barely able to make the grade when by chance he 
hit a three bagger. And I wondered that the classmates I had never 
known should look so old, while those I had always known should seem 
so little changed! 

“Tt was a perfect day, and the near-by links of a friendly country 
club were crowded by classmates wearing every variety of outing 
costumes. To my surprise, holding their own with presidents of banks, 
and country club habitués, were men numbered among the best 
students of the class, who while undergraduates had hardly known a 
golf ball!— And so after all the twenty-five years had brought a 
change! 

“Those of us who did not play gathered around the starting point. 
Gladly enough I found myself with fifteen or twenty men, forgotten 
through the years, and now remembered, one by one, as I happened to 
recognize some old familiar smile, or other characteristic. I picked out 
men at random, and found with one and all a bond of sympathy. Our 
home towns were scattered and far away, and our lot in life, our rank 
and privilege, now fairly well determined, for better or worse! And I 
was amused, at all events interested, to find that those who had so 
exclusively and carefully threaded their social way through the college 
years, could now pass the time of day, even as other men in the work- 
a-day world! 

“Men truly, these classmates of 1904, and much matured — yet 
most of them still boys at heart! For, did we not take refuge many of 
us in anear-by swimming pool? And were we not, save for the thicken- 
ing of our belly bands, very much as we had always been? And when 
we gathered at long tables in the circus tent on Jackson’s lawn, and our 
genial host tried to make himself heard, did we not toss bread quite 
unceremoniously at his head, until one well tried friend exclaimed with 
wit that we might throw bread — but which of us could throw a party 
like Jimmie Jackson’s?” 

As I look back upon our day at Westwood, it seems to me the satis- 
faction it gave lay in the fact that nothing was forced. Facilities for 
amusement were at hand. Every one did what he wanted to; did no- 
thing if that was what he preferred. In the evening there was an enter- 
tainment in the Westwood Town Hall of all-Class talent. Fred Holds- 
worth sang and danced; Joe Seabury sang, talked, danced, played the 
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saw and his diminutive fiddle; Phil Osgood impersonated “‘Copey” 
and others; Harlan Ballard recited; Eddie Hall sang to the accompani- 
ment of his ukulele; ete. 

Tuesday was Class Day and off we went to the Oakley Country 
Club, men, women and children, or those of us who wanted to. The 
active ones played golf and tennis and the rest sat about and watched 
or sprawled under the trees and talked. We returned to Cambr‘dge in 
the afternoon for the Stadium exercises. In the evening we dined at 
the Union, strolled about the Yard, heard the Glee Club sing, and 
sauntered back to the Union for a vaudeville performance in which our 
daughters were the star performers. 

On Wednesday there was tennis on Soldiers’ and Jarvis Fields and 
swimming from the floats of the Weld Boat Club, followed by an excel- 
lent buffet luncheon at Smith Halls. Then came the Varsity baseball 
game with Yale which was full of interest right up to the end, though 
the outcome was not what our Committee planned; nor was the brisk 
shower, which depleted the stands in favor of the arches of the Stadium 
for a few quick moments. 

In the evening we had our Class Dinner at the Harvard Club of 
Boston with Rev. Russell Bowie, Toastmaster, and speeches by 
Laird Bell, Arthur Ballantine and Franklin Roosevelt. The dinner was 
good and excellently served, and the speeches were short and to the 
point. Meanwhile the ladies and children were dining at the Copley- 
Plaza, and listening to short addresses from Chief Marshal Roosevelt, 
James Jackson, Jr., our venerable Class Baby, Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Jackson, followed by dancing for the children and bridge for the 
ladies. 

At Commencement on Thursday, the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon Franklin Roosevelt. He too was selected as orator at 
the exercises of the Phi Beta Kappa Society and as a speaker at the 
meeting of the Harvard Alumni Association. The exercises of the 
Alumni Association in the afternoon were unusually impressive. Never 
I believe has any one presided over a meeting of this sort with more 
grace, and more felicity of expression than Allston Burr, *89. Ex- 
Secretary Kellogg’s simple narrative of the origin and objects of the 
Anti-War Treaty and Secretary Adams’s heartfelt tribute to Harvard, 
which he has served so faithfully and wisely, will long be remembered. 
Franklin Roosevelt’s address teemed with loyalty and characteristic 
optimism, and was delivered with charm. And President Lowell, too, 
was at his very best. To me his manner and address was more than 
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ordinarily reminiscent of Government I twenty-nine years ago. Inci- 
dentally it is worthy of note that our Class gift of $150,000 presented 
to the University at Commencement, was participated in by more than 
64 per cent of the Class, an unparalleled record. 

The leave-takings were without ceremony. The Reunion just dis- 
solved, though many of us found ourselves, probably from habit, at the 
New London races on the following day. 

All told, 282 men, 202 wives, 152 sons and 154 daughters, a total of 
790, registered their attendance at the Reunion, though no doubt many 
others were in attendance on one or more days without registering. 

Every one of us is ready and anxious to pay tribute to the University 
for giving us this opportunity of living our own community life on the 
banks of the Charles. We want, too, to thank Mr. Westcott, who for 
several years has been in charge of all the University dining halls, for 
attending so efficiently to all the details of housing and feeding us in 
the Freshman Dormitories. By being afforded the opportunity of liv- 
ing these few days within the gates of the University, we have assimi- 
lated renewed respect for Harvard and have visualized better some of 
the many objects she is striving after. So have our wives and our 
children. And by this intimate contact, the increase in our respect 
and sympathy must necessarily be of incalculable benefit to the 
University. If there had been any lingering doubt in my mind 
whether class celebrations benefit Harvard as much as a direct gift to 
her of the estimated cost of the celebration, I am now ready to go on 
record as one who believes that our Twenty-Fifth, “new style,” will 
prove to have been of infinitely more benefit to Harvard than any such 
money gift. 

What has surprised me most about the Reunion are the expressions 
of genuine appreciation about the arrangements, about the Class Re- 
port, and about everything in general, that have reached me since the 
event. I had thought that the work of the Bostonians, who of necessity 
must assume the handling of the details of such a reunion, would be 
taken for granted. Such has been far from the fact. But, of course, ours 
may be an exceptional Class. 
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WILLIAM COWPER BOYDEN 
By ODIN ROBERTS, ’86 


HE life and work of William Cowper Boyden, A.B. Harvard 

1886, deserves a full biography, quite beyond the permissible 
scope of a magazine article; within which, however, a portrait etching 
may be realized, and surely should be here attempted for the satis- 
faction of his friends and the edification of all Harvard men. A sug- 
gestive preface is afforded by a table of contents of his life. 

He was born in the country town of Sheffield, Illinois; second son of 
Albert Woodbury Boyden and Ellen Webb Boyden, on April 6, 1864. 
After training in the public school in Sheffield and Northern Illinois 
College at Fulton, Illinois, he prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, 1880-82, and entered Harvard College with the Class of 
1886. He attended the Harvard Law School, graduating thence in 
1889, and served apprenticeship to practice from 1889 to 1891 in the 
office of Charles H. Aldridge, then ex-Solicitor-General of the United 
States, and a leading figure at the bar in Chicago. With Frank 
Hamlin, A.B. 1884, and John Holland, A.B. 1885, he formed in 1891 
the law firm of Hamlin, Holland and Boyden, which dissolved in 
1897, when Boyden became the junior member of the firm Matz, 
Fisher and Boyden, which in 1917, after the death of Mr. Matz con- 
tinued under the firm name Fisher, Boyden, Kales and Bell. 

During his professional career in Chicago, Boyden was a director 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, the Liquid Carbonic Company, the Chicago Morris Plan 
Bank, the Western Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago; president of 
the Law Club of Chicago, of the Chicago Bar Association, of the 
Board of the Chicago Lying-in Hospital, and of the South-Central 
Division of the Associated Charities of Chicago; trustee of the 
Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind, and of the Chicago Commons. 
He was appointed Commissioner to Poland for the League of Red 
Cross Societies, 1920. He was president of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago in 1898, of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 1899, of the 
University Club of Chicago, 1907-10, Chief Marshal at Harvard 
Commencement in 1911, Overseer of Harvard College, 1911-17, 
1918-20, and 1923, to 1929; president of the Harvard Alumni Associ- 
ation in 1922. He died in Chicago on May 39, 1929. 

This mere catalogue is impressive, demonstrating by its unavoid- 
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able implications, that the holder of so many high places of trust and 
honor in the gift of his contemporaries was intellectually able and 
acute, trustworthy without reservation, of well-proved wisdom; a 
man destined at birth to valuable service and safe leadership. All these 
high qualities Boyden possessed in unusually full measure, but even 
their aggregate would not have sufficed to account for the broad 
diversity of his achievements. With the cardinal ingredients of strong 
character, Boyden blended the innate gift of warmth of heart, of 
quick sympathy, a genius for winning the affection he was always 
ready to bestow; a ready friendliness which acted as a catalyst to 
stimulate the appreciative reactions to him of his fellow men, and 
gave to his dynamic characteristics full opportunity for their service- 
able functions. 

A personality such as Boyden’s was no sporadic growth. Heredity 
has its accidents only in appearance; every individual twig on the 
family tree is a response to something embedded in the branch and 
stem. Happily, the genealogical records of Boyden’s forbears are full 
enough to enable us to trace clearly the sources from which his indi- 
vidual character derived. 

The Boydens have been established in America since 1636, when 
Thomas Boyden, William C. Boyden’s first ancestor in this country,’ 
came from Ipswich, Suffolk County, England, to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. In 1678 he subscribed one bushel of wheat to the new 
brick building for Harvard College. The increase of his own seed, in 
the ninth generation, was destined to bestow on Harvard the value of 
many bushels. 

Thomas and his posterity were thrifty and prospered in New 
England. Their vigorous qualities were admirably exemplified in 
Wyatt Clark Boyden, grandfather of our William, who was the first 
in this direct line to go to college; he trudged across the New Hamp- 
shire hills from his father’s home in Tamworth, New Hampshire, to 
Dartmouth College, his complete academic outfit in a bundle slung 
over his shoulder. At Dartmouth he evidently made good use of his 
educational opportunity; for he was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. There also he studied medicine, receiving the degree of M.D. 
in 1826. Dr. Wyatt Boyden settled in Beverly, Massachusetts, and 
there lived until his death on August 1, 1879. Tradition still lingers 
in Beverly of his value to his people as physician and citizen. Letters 
to his sons, still extant, express his scholarship and strict moral prin- 
ciple; also his disposition to the categorical imperative, and his 
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facility for mordant criticism of persons who did not enjoy his full 
approval. 

Two of his sons, Albert Woodbury Boyden and William Boyden, 
half-brothers, grew up together as full brothers in reciprocal affection 
that endured while they both lived. 

Albert Woodbury Boyden, father of William Cowper Boyden, was 
distinctly of the Boyden stock. When fifteen years old, he decided for 
himself (so runs the family story) that it was incumbent on a man 
of his mature years to earn his living, and therefore got a job on the 
farm of Erastus Ware, in that part of Marblehead now called Clifton. 
There seems to have been a resurgence of the pioneer spirit in his gen- 
eration of Boydens. Two elder brothers were of the “‘forty-niners,” 
and Albert himself moved to Illinois to seek and find his fortune. He 
settled in Sheffield, and as the genealogical book of Boydens says, 
‘engaged in general mercantile business,” in 1862, which means that 
he went to work in the village store. And by dint of the Boyden 
qualities he prospered, became proprieter of the general store, estab- 
lished a local bank, was a prominent influence in organizing the coal 
mining industry in his section of Illinois, was the chief pillar of the 
Congregational Church, and the recognized first citizen of his com- 
munity. 

Albert W. Boyden’s marriage to Ellen Rebecca Webb was of para- 
mount significance to an appraisal and appreciation of the character 
and qualities of William Cowper Boyden, their son and the subject of 
this biographical sketch. Born in Skowhegan, Maine, she was a 
daughter of one of those families who settled in the Province of Maine 
partly if not wholly because their relatively liberal opinion and tolerant 
temper found under the Puritan theocracy of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony an antipathetic environment. Ellen Webb, wife of Albert W. 
Boyden, was a warm hearted and affectionate woman, devoted to her 
family and kind to her friends; she had that blend of distinction and 
ease of manner which constitutes charm. Thus, in our William Cowper 
Boyden two strands of inheritance, the virile and the genial, were 
joined. 

The attachment between the half-brothers, Albert W. and William 
Cowper Boyden the elder, persisted in spite of the great distance be- 
tween Beverly, Massachusetts, where the latter remained, and 
Sheffield, Illinois. Their correspondence was constant, and Albert, 
the more mobile of the two, several times journeyed east to visit 


William. When William’s eldest son Roland W. Boyden (A.B. 1885) 
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was preparing for Harvard at Phillips Exeter Academy, Albert sent 
his son William to the same school, to prepare for Harvard also. In 
this the prime motive of the two fathers was, that their sons should 
inherit their treasure of mutual affection, and continue after them 
to strengthen the ties of kinship with the cement of friendship. 
Loyalty of two brothers to each other brought William C. Boyden to 
Harvard. Loyalty to Harvard was to be a dominant motive of his 
life. 

The eighties were years of large academic freedom for the Harvard 
student; the teaching corps comprised men of illustrious scholarship 
and inspiring personality, the undergraduate numbers were not so 
large as to obstruct either that personal contact between teacher and 
student which affords intellectual and spiritual nourishment to both, 
or the student’s faculty for finding congenial companions and making 
friends among all his classmates. A better academic environment to 
develop young Boyden’s budding individuality can hardly be im- 
agined. For a boy, he possessed unusually accurate judgment, 
especially of the quality of his fellows, he had a fully competent mental 
equipment, an alert sense of humor balanced his fundamental serious- 
ness. His most conspicuous trait was that unaffectedly sympathetic 
quality which made every one whom he approached responsively 
accessible to him; he had a gift for friendly initiative, which his 
shrewd good sense and natural dignity never permitted to intrude on 
any one’s reserve. Nature had not made him an athlete, he engaged 
in none of those organized undergraduate avocations called ‘‘activi- 
ties’; why, then, did he, serious of purpose and of better than average 
intellectual capacity, achieve only the modest distinction of a cum 
laude degree? The right answer to this question might have been 
guessed in 1886 by a judicious observer; it is clear enough now, over 
the retrospect: Boyden subconsciously elected an extra-curricular 
course in humanity, as represented by his college contemporaries; 
perhaps “elected” is the wrong word, because his own spontaneous 
impulses made it inevitable. His expansive interest in his fellow man, 
his urge to approach, discover and elicit the best in one who might 
prove to be either a pleasant acquaintance or a warm friend, his 
readiness to appreciate and respond to wholesome qualities won for 
him the liking of men in every stratum of the undergraduate com- 
munity, while his manifestly sterling character commanded respect. 
For such perplexities and problems as beset the college student his 
well-balanced judgment was often sought, always at disposal, and of 
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sound value. Had his classmates at graduation been canvassed for 
an appraisal of each other, “ Billy’? Boyden would have stood among 
the foremost for trustworthiness. 

It must not be inferred that he deliberately sought popularity, that 
resulted as a by-product. The humanity within range of his contacts 
was an objective reality that aroused his interest; his own cheerful, 
friendly personality evoked response from every one who possessed 
any personal quality in sympathy with his. 

When graduation from the Law School merged him with the larger 
community of Harvard men, and Boyden settled in Chicago, the 
dominant theme recurred in the developing movements of his life’s 
symphony. Far removed from the temple in Cambridge, Harvard 
graduates in Chicago were of the diaspora, and closely congregated 
in their Harvard Club, which Boyden joined at once, there to increase 
the number of his friends. The organization of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, in which he was an active promoter, afforded him a larger 
field of acquaintance and friendship, and a widening opportunity for 
practical expression of his loyalty to Harvard. With his aptitude 
for knowledge of men he developed a talent for organizing them, for 
guiding their individual forces into a confluent resultant effectively 
directed to a common object. Like many of his Harvard colleagues, 
he was keenly alive to the disproportionate smallness of Harvard 
representation in the midlands and western regions of our country, 
and through the Associated Harvard Clubs as an organized instru- 
mentality, he exerted all this talent toward correction of that dispro- 
portion, with notable success. Probably no one graduate contributed 
more, or to better effect, than Boyden, to making the intelligent por- 
tions of the middle and western population appreciatively aware of 
Harvard University, the opportunities it offered to ambitious youth, 
and its accessibility to them. 

It was consistent with his ambition to aggrandize Harvard’s repre- 
sentation from and influence in the country as a whole, that he should 
have been, as he was, active in the election of Harvard’s first Overseer 
from the Far West, Samuel Hill, of Seattle. That episode in Har- 
vard’s history, a departure from habit and tradition, marked the be- 
ginning of the diffusion of regional representation on the Board of 
Overseers; one result of that departure, happy for Harvard, and of 
supreme satisfaction to his friends and to Boyden himself, was his 
own election to the Board in 1911. In that year also, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his graduation, the Alumni Association, acting in com- 
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pliance with the earnest desire of the Class of 1886, appointed Boyden 
to be Chief Marshal at Commencement. The story of his appoint- 
ment, another departure from custom, for Boyden was the first Com- 
mencement Chief Marshal from the country west of the Hudson 
River, is worth telling, demonstrating as it does his place in the hearts 
of his classmates. The 1886 Class Committee, having received the 
usual request from the Alumni Association officers to assist them by 
suggesting three members of their class of whom either would be an 
acceptable appointee, took a postal ballot of the class, which returned 
a substantial plurality for Boyden, and very respectable minority 
supports for Oliver Ames and Augustus P. Gardner. Ames and 
Gardner, on being apprised of the situation, communicated to the 
Class Committee their unreserved approval of the plurality choice, 
and definitely withdrew. The letter, which Ames wrote and Gardner 
endorsed, was as generous a tribute as could be rendered by one man 
to another. This excerpt shows its tenor: “Pilly Boyden has done 
more for Harvard in the last twenty-five years than any other member 
of the class, and he is clearly entitled to Marshalship, and I sincerely 
hope you can prevail upon him to accept it... . We should be mighty 
proud to walk in behind him, and have a chance to vote for him as 
Overseer, also.” 

In the circumstances the Class Committee, unable to comply cate- 
gorically with the Alumni Association’s request, informed their Secre- 
tary of how matters stood, and submitted the name of William C. 
Boyden alone. 

Boyden’s photographs, one taken at graduation, the other twenty- 
five years later, juxtaposed in the 1911 Report of the Secretary of the 
Class of 1886, repay comparative study. The smooth tablet of the 
youthful face shows the boy’s earnestness of character and amiability 
of disposition; the indicia of intellectual power are in the well pro- 
portioned head and wide set eyes. On the companion portrait of the 
man’s face are graven the lines of effort and experience, but there is 
none there of sinister import, the evidences are all of honest, earnest 
and wholesome living. The face is of one incapable of deceit and 
difficult to deceive, is a certificate of fulfillment of all the wholesome 
promise that radiated from the features of youth. 

By his election to the Board of Overseers in 1911 Boyden’s service 
to Harvard was transferred from the field to the council chamber. 
Of his influence there, his impress on his colleagues, of his willing 
Jabors, which ended within a month before his death, Winthrop H. 
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; Wade writes: “There is no need for me to speak his praise. I do not 
} recall in all my long service as Secretary of the Board, a more unselfish, 
F 


loyal, devoted, and able member.” 

Even as an undergraduate, Boyden was keenly interested in poli- 
tics, but circumstances, primarily the necessity to earn his living by 
his profession, prevented him from making politics his vocation, in 
i spite of his admirable qualifications and strong inclination. His ideal 

of the politician’s career was high; had it been economically possible 
for him to have pursued it, he would unquestionably have risen to 
high elective office; his immovable probity would perforce have en- 
listed the confidence and his social genius the attachment of a widen- 
ing constituency and commanded the respect of political opponents, 
: while his intelligence and practical judgment would have made him 
of inestimable value to the State. 
In his law practice he earned the highest esteem of his professional 
brethren, as his presidency of the Chicago Bar Association testifies. 
Whether in vocation or avocation, his energetic industry was con- 
sistently directed by his inner urge to understand and befriend. To 
‘ his clients he was far more than a legal adviser; he regarded them not 
only as persons entitled to his best professional and technical service, 
but also as fellow creatures to be given sympathy and understanding, 
to be guided, encouraged, or comforted. After his death, his surviv- 
ing partners and family received a veritable shower of letters from 
people of every condition in life, expressing gratitude for services and 
benevolences, which had theretofore been hidden behind the veil of 
his own reticence. 

As manifested by the diversity of positions he held, Boyden’s clear 
thinking, accurate appraisal of values and proportions, his sagacity in 
council and vigor in action raised him to high repute; every new asso- 
ciation enlarged the number of his friends, until substantially all the 
ablest, wisest and most public spirited men in the great civic com- 
munity of Chicago were included in it. His fellow citizens found him 
wise, and took counsel of him, trustworthy, and confided in him, 
warm hearted, and loved him. 

In retrospect one sees clearly how the boy in college was father of 
the man in the larger and more exacting world; how his quality knew 
no dimensional restriction. 

When the exhaustion called peace followed the World War, the 
lamentable condition of Poland cried for care and cure. In the chaos 
that was distracting and destroying her people, relief-forces were dis- 
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organized and crippled. For remedy, the League of Red Cross Soci- 
eties at Geneva appointed William C. Boyden of Chicago to be their 
Commissioner to Poland, to shape order out of disorder, to guide 
ill-directed and interferent endeavors into harmonious coaction. This 
commission he executed in eight months’ residence in Poland. He 
succeeded by winning the confidence of the leading men and women 
of her people, by the exercise of his intuitive recognition of the key 
man to open the door of solution to each problem, by his directness 
and simplicity both in manner and method, by dint of that same lucid 
judgment that had guided him, and others, all his life. A Polish lady 
who had intimate personal knowledge of Boyden’s work of organiza- 
tion in Poland, gave the writer of this article a first-hand account of 
his impression and influence on the men and women with whom his 
commission brought him into contact, of how his irresistible friendli- 
ness instantly won confidence and removed all barriers of reserve, of 
how his manifest sincerity and disinterestedness evoked willing assent 
to his measures, and of how amid scenes of destitution and distress 
that must have wrung his heart, he calmly worked to the solution of 
difficulties that had seemed insuperable. 

No matter what, or where, the wants or needs of human beings or 
institutions appealed to Boyden with insistence equivalent to com- 
mand, provided his judgment approved and his constructive imagina- 
tion foresaw an attainable object of endeavor. Visions he had, 
visionary he was not. His leadership was guidance, he drove no man 
except himself. His aim was never his own advancement, but always 
at the objective. The positions he occupied were given him as 
acknowledgments, accepted and enjoyed by him with just satisfac- 
tion; they progressively extended his opportunities and capacity for 
usefulness. 

From any external point of view, Boyden’s death at the age of 
sixty-five was premature. In the normal course he had reasonable 
expectation of at least ten more years to apply knowledge and wisdom 
ripened by experience, to the advantage of others and with satis- 
faction to himself. His mental faculties were in full vigor, his bodily 
constitution sound save for a cardiac affection which gave no cause 
for alarm, provided the tranquillity of his life continued undisturbed. 
But that was shattered by the sudden death of his wife, Mabel Bur- 
lingham Boyden, in April 1928, while the two were in Washington, 
D.C. That untoward calamity hurt Boyden mortally; his tender 
affection, his very strength to love, made him vulnerable. In all his 
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progress through manhood his wife’s constancy to him, her encour- 
agement, sympathy and aid had made his labors joyous and success 
sweet. She merited and received her husband’s confidence in all that 
concerned their domestic and social life; he habitually sought her coun- 
sel and profited by her woman’s wisdom. Man and woman were 
never more perfectly and happily mated; they were inseparable com- 
panions and understanding friends, so closely knit together by every 
fiber of affection that neither could truly survive their severance. 

After the shock of his wife’s death, the stoic virtues which were 
his heritage sustained Boyden for a time; he resumed his customary 
duties, and fronted the world and his friends courageously, with 
cheerfulness as of old, though perforce dimmed by the sorrow that 
bruised his soul and body. 

In April, 1929, he attended the stated spring meeting of the Board 
of Overseers, completing his third term thereon. It seems fitting, con- 
sistent with his lifelong loyal devotion to her, that his last service was 
rendered to Harvard. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


W HEN college interest flags in a college sport, how is it to be 
stimulated? Is it in fact worth while to try to stimulate it? 
Professor George H. Nettleton, the chairman of the board of control 
of the Yale University Athletic Association, discusses in Problems in 
his annual report the decline of interest in college base- oe 
ball. The principal reason for the decline he finds to be A‘hleties 
the greatly increased participation of students in tennis, golf, rowing, 
and other sports. The grandstands are emptier than they used to be, 
and the playing fields are not only larger and more numerous than 
formerly but also more crowded. ‘No one would countenance for a 
moment a call back to the bleachers,” writes Professor Nettleton. 
Nevertheless, “‘the situation in baseball has become an increasingly 
vexed problem.” 

Observers of Harvard-Yale baseball games during recent years may 
think that among the influences contributing to the loss of esteem 
which baseball as a college sport has suffered should be mentioned the 
habit of vapid chatter on the part of the players and the unsportsman- 
like conduct of many of the spectators. In college games, as contrasted 
with those played by professionals, each nine seems to regard inces- 
sant talk as an essential branch of tactics, by which to strengthen its 
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own morale and weaken that of its opponent. It follows naturally 
enough that the most violent partisans among the spectators adopt 
similar tactics in order to give their utmost support to their team. 
There results a degeneration in sportsmanlike behavior among all con- 
cerned. The more noise on the part of the home crowd, the more errors 
on the part of the visiting nine; and it becomes the function of cheering 
not only to applaud and stimulate good play but also to provoke bad. 
The parading of classes before the opening of the game in striking or 
grotesque costumes, with brass bands, drum majors, mascots, banners, 
class babies, and hip flasks, imparts a farcical character to the occasion 
and arouses the spirit of levity and boisterousness. There is much 
noisy fun for the spectators and little consideration for the visiting 
players; the game is disparaged by the attitude of the crowd and also 
by the conduct of those who take part in it. 

In rowing, the situation as far as Harvard and Yale are concerned is 
hardly more satisfactory than that which exists in baseball. Each year 
the outcome of the race is accepted by both colleges as a foregone con- 
clusion. If Yale should waive the advantage that it derives from hav- 
ing the exclusive service of a rowing coach who is without a peer and 
should generously arrange to share his teaching equally with Harvard, 
there might again be some exciting races on the Thames. Victory 
would then be credited to the crew rather than to the coach. We do 
not know how Mr. Leader would regard the suggestion that he coach 
Harvard and Yale alternately, week by week; we are aware that Yale 
may very well regard it as monstrously impertinent. But unless some 
such arrangement is adopted, the annual boat race will probably con- 
tinue to be of little interest as either a sport or a spectacle. 


We have to announce with great regret that after twenty years of 
service Professor William B. Munro has resigned from our editorial 
The Univer- board. During his term as University Editor he has con- 
sity Editor tributed upwards of seventy articles to the MaGazing, 
covering all the important enterprises of the University, discussing the 
principal issues that have arisen in connection with its growth, and 
commenting incisively on tendencies and methods in modern educa- 
tion. It is a satisfaction to us to know that as a member of the execu- 
tive council of the MaGcazine he will continue to assist in directing its 
policy. 

During the periods recently when Professor Munro has been on 
leave of absence from Harvard, Professor Kenneth B. Murdock has 
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kindly done the work of University Editor. It gives us great pleasure 
to announce that he is to fill the vacancy on our staff created by 
Professor Munro’s resignation. As editor of the publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, as one of the editors of the New 
England Quarterly, as the biographer of Increase Mather, and as the 
author of other books dealing with American letters and history, 
Professor Murdock’s work is well known to scholars, and no doubt is 
not unfamiliar to most of our readers. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR 
3y THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


Wirn its 293rd Commencement Harvard ended the college year 1928-29. 
Commencement preserves a satisfying uniformity season after season, and 
there is no more vivid reminder of the long tradition of the Uni- Commence- 
versity than the observance of custom in the ceremonial of that ™e2t 
day. Yet each Commencement differs from the last. Each, for many years 
now, not only has shown the continuing of the old but has marked the changes 
and the progress which have brought out of the old Harvard a new one hardly 
recognizable, perhaps, by its founders. This year 1957 degrees were awarded, 
more than the University has ever granted on a single day before; the total of 
gifts reported to the alumni by the President was thirteen and a half millions, 
asum quite beyond the imaginations of Commencement audiences not so long 
ago; and in the list of these gifts were many for purposes wholly excluded from 
the vision of John Harvard and most of the long line of his successors as bene- 
factors to the college. Mr. Harkness’s payment of $5,444,000 “toward the con- 
struction of Harvard houses,” is, for example, a concrete reminder of one of 
the many ways in which the University continually moulds itself anew. And 
what would Dunster or Kirkland or Quincy have said to a gift of more than 
$400,000 for “Teaching and Research in International Relationships’’? 
Growth in physical and financial terms is easy to measure; increasing numbers 
of graduates can be statistically described; but more important landmarks in 
the life of the University are sometimes noticed only in so far as they come to 
light during the exercises at Commencement. The Sheriff of Middlesex 
County, the academic procession, the Latin oration, all the ritual of the day, 
have grown familiar long ago; underneath the ritual there is always the sense 
that each June marks not only the end of a college year but also the beginning 
for Harvard of new opportunities, new developments, and new resources out of 
which to build its essential growth. 

After the morning exercises at Commencement this year many of the audi- 
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ence went from the Sever Quadrangle to the Widener Library to attend the 
The Coolidge unveiling of a memorial to A. C. Coolidge, ’87, formerly Profes- 
Memorial sor of History and Director of the Library. The memorial, a tab- 
let with a bas-relief of Mr. Coolidge, and a simple inscription, was unveiled, 
and presented to the University by Jerome D. Greene, ’96, on behalf of the 
donors. Mr. Coolidge’s achievements are too well known to need further 
comment here; that there should be a permanent memorial to him and that it 
should be placed in the Library, to the progress of which he contributed so 
much, is obviously fitting. It seemed a happy choice which set the formal 
presentation of the tablet on Commencement Day, an occasion more than any 
other consecrated to celebrating the continuing strength of Harvard, and, 
therefore, a most suitable time for homage to those of Harvard’s servants who 
have contributed most largely to her strength. 

Commencement was June 20th, and so far as her class-rooms are concerned, 
the University was deserted until July 8, when the Summer School opened its 
The Summer annual session. With about 2700 students enrolled, with four 
School Freshman Dormitories in use as residences for them and one of 
the buildings in the Yard pressed into the same service; with the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club in use as a Faculty club for the summer; with the Weld Boat Club 
and the tennis courts on Soldier’s Field once more open, academic Cambridge 
again wore the colors of activity. Of course, even a casual observer might 
discern that the activity was that of the Summer School and not of the College 
itself. Women students predominate in the summer session; some members of 
the Faculty always on hand in the winter are in July and August far from 
Cambridge. Yet each year it is increasingly evident that the Summer School 
is coming to be an integral part of the University. Like the other departments 
it draws its students from all parts of this nation and from abroad. In its 
Faculty are many who teach at Harvard during the rest of the year and many 
others whom the University is proud to enlist even though they are in Cam- 
bridge only for six weeks in the summer. The Summer School does much to 
broaden Harvard’s influence. Its Faculty and students are in a measure at 
least identified with Harvard, and through them her standards and her influ- 
ence reach many more than they otherwise might. 

In recent years the Summer School has been fortunate in having foreign 
scholars of distinction among its teachers. This year came Professor Albert 
Feuillerat of the University of Rennes, and Dr. Leonhard Seif, Director of the 
Seminar for Individual Psychology and The Child Guidance Clinic in Munich. 
Other teachers from other American colleges and universities, and the usual 
quota of members of the Harvard Faculty made up a staff of instruction which 
offered a variety of courses in subjects ranging all the way from Physical Edu- 
cation to Landscape Architecture. 

The teaching of Education has always been a large item in the Summer 
School’s program, since summer schools appeal particularly to men and wo- 
men who, engaged in teaching, find their only opportunity for advanced study 
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along professional lines during July and August. The array of courses in Edu- 

‘ation is, to a layman, bewildering, but they are always eagerly greeted by 
students and make up a part of the work of the Summer School which, judged 
by the demand, is of primary importance. This year some of the courses in 
Education were interestingly supplemented by two exhibitions. One of these 
was of text-books for schools and colleges, carefully selected so that from it 
teachers might conveniently acquaint themselves with some of the newer 
offerings of useful tools for their craft. A second exhibition comprised school 
furniture and furniture designed to aid in developing correct posture, and was 
held in the last two weeks of July, especially for teachers of physical educa- 
tion. It needs little imagination to see why the Summer School has come to be 
for many teachers an opportunity eagerly grasped. 

Meanwhile, across the river the Graduate School of Business Administration 
conducted a special summer session, with more than two hundred students. Of 
these many were men occupying important business positions in various parts 
of the country. No less than one hundred and forty-five companies sent men 
to study at the Business School this summer. Nearly all of these men were 
given leave of absence with pay in order to attend classes in Cambridge, and 
nearly half of the employing firms paid all of the expenses for their men. Other 
concerns paid part of these expenses for their representatives. Evidently many 
employers feel that the Graduate School of Business Administration has 
tangib!e and practical value. It is worth comment that, just as teachers have 
long flocked to the Harvard Summer School, business men are now turning 
during the summer to the opportunity extended by the special session of the 
Business Schoool. 

Of course, in theory, while the Summer Schools proceed in Cambridge all 
those members of the Harvard Faculty not teaching during July and August 
are enjoying the college professor’s proverbial “three months’ phe pro- 
vacation.’ There are too few college professors, apparently, to fessor’s 

, ‘ ° Vacation 

do much to dispel the popular illusion that the summer months 

mean for them the cessation of professional work. It would be interesting to 
know just how many members of the college faculties work less hard in the 
summer than in the winter, or how many achieve an actual vacation of more 
than the conventional two or three weeks granted most business men. There 
are books to write, articles in learned journals to absorb, lectures to prepare — 
and when the account is made up, few days left for anything but professional 
pursuits. Of course, in many cases, the professor may decide where he will 
work in the summer, a privilege less often vouchsafed to men in other walks 
of life. Now and then, to be sure, fortunate individuals find it possible in the 
“college year” of nine months to accomplish so much in addition to their 
teaching that the summer can be in fact as well as in name a “recess.”” Such 
cases are probably not very common, and testimony to this effect has been re- 
cently offered in a series of news articles which appeared in the Alumni Bulletin 
at intervals throughout the spring. Each of these gave brief notes as to the 
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summer plans of the members of some one department of the University. To 
read any one of them was to be convinced that the end of the college year is 
for many teachers the beginning not of a respite from work but of new tasks. 
To take the Department of Zodlogy as one example, nine of its members were 
to spend the summer on various pieces of research — one studying color 
changes in fish, another investigating the problems connected with muscle 
contraction, a third visiting seaside laboratories and biological institutes of the 
Pacific coast, a fourth working in Berlin biological laboratories, and so on. 
Or, to choose a quite different field, the Department of Fine Arts can point toa 
similar series of activities occupying the energies of its members. Five of them 
were abroad for study and research. Three taught in the Summer School. Two 
were writing and working at the Museum. The total picture suggests again 
anything but the conventional vision of the scholar’s idle summer. 

Idle or not, the summer vacation offers a chance for individual work free 
from the routine obligations of the classroom, and therefore has long been one 


The Pro- of the prized possessions of the professor, and one of the com- 
fessor’s pensations for the relatively small financial rewards he receives. 
Pension 


Another of these prized possessions has been in most institutions 
the assurance of a pension after retirement. That Harvard is aware of the 
importance of this is shown by recent action of the Corporation. Not long 
ago the Carnegie Foundation, relied upon by many members of the Harvard 
Faculty as the source of an income at the end of their active careers, was forced 
to announce a drastic reduction in the amounts to be paid by it to any indi- 
vidual. To rectify the situation thus created, the Corporation has voted to 
put into operation a new system of pensioning which may be taken advantage 
of by any one of professorial rank who would otherwise have been dependent on 
the Carnegie plan. In brief the new scheme provides that the member of the 
Harvard staff who wishes to profit by it shall pay annually five per cent of his 
salary from the University and that the University shall add to this each year 
a like amount, the total to be placed to his credit in a special fund. Any 
participant in this arrangement who leaves the service of the University prior 
to retirement for any reason other than death, will be entitled to draw out the 
amount standing to his credit in the retirement fund. Others benefiting by the 
plan will have when they retire an annuity equal toone half of the average salary 
received by them in the five years before retirement. The widow of a teacher 
who dies after retirement will receive an annuity equal to one-half of that 
formerly paid to her husband. The net result of this will be to provide rela- 
tively adequate retiring allowances for officers of the University, and to make 
some provision for their widows. Not many years ago the University estab- 
lished a similar system for its younger teachers, not expected to be cared for by 
the Carnegie Foundation, so that now the entire permanent staff is given a cer- 
tain insurance against one of the gravest problems of an academic career by a 
practically uniform system administered by Harvard and applicable alike to 
all those who continue in her service. 
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Among the gifts made to the University this spring was one of particular 
interest for next year’s students and those who follow after. Mr. Morris Gray, 
"77, has given $30,000, the income of which is to be spent for Mr. Morris 
books of current modern poetry, and for books about recent ©t@y’s Gift 
poetry. Furthermore Mr. Gray has provided money to be used each year to 
make possible the giving of talks on poetry. Already two such talks have been 
given — one by George Edward Woodberry, ’77, and the other by Robert 
Frost, 01 — and as an aftermath of these came from Mr. Woodberry the 
gift of many volumes of verse from his own collection. Each is a presentation 
copy from the author and most of them contain letters from the authors about 
the books. Such association volumes, of course, can rarely be bought, and Mr. 
Woodberry’s gift is of great value. From the fund given by Mr. Gray the 
Library has already been able to buy many books, and plans are being made 
carefully to acquire with the annual income as much as possible of the English 
and American verse published each year. Consequently, to quote the Alumni 
Bulletin, ““ Harvard can look forward to having a comprehensive collection of 
English poetry from the beginning of the twentieth century.” 

In a day when interest in poetry, in colleges and out, seems to be increasing, 
and when each year more and more volumes of verse appear, Mr. Gray’s gift 
is of fundamental importance. It will mean that no one at Harvard need re- 
main ignorant of what contemporary poets have to offer, and it will give, 
through the talks to provide which part of the income is to be used, a chance 
for students to hear intelligently discussed things they are — or might be 
reading. These talks, presumably, will not be conventional lectures, or in any 
way academic in character. To judge by the first two they are likely to be 
sufficiently informal to attract men who are content to enjoy modern verse 





without caring to study it in a classroom. It should be possible, too, to con- 
tinue the tradition already established of having the talks given not merely by 
students of verse or theorists about it but by practicing poetic artists. What- 
ever such men may choose to discourse about, to have a chance to meet them, 
to ask questions, perhaps to debate with them, will seem to a large group to be 
a real — and quite definitely, an educational — opportunity. 

How very welcome Mr. Gray’s gift is to the Library is probably appreciated 
fully only by those who understand that at Harvard, as elsewhere, one of the 
hardest problems of a college library is how to procure enough contemporary 
literature. Such funds as these libraries have must be used for books of all 
sorts, of all ages, on all subjects, and there are always so many older books 
which have become “standard” or which, for one reason or another are needed 
by scholars, that their purchase leaves little for buying more than a few of the 
volumes which pour each month from every publisher in the world. Yet these 
new books, relatively few of which most college libraries manage to buy, will 
some day become old books. Some of them will become scarce and difficult to 
get; some will become “standard,” and nearly all of them will be necessary to 
scholars who fifty or a hundred years hence turn back to the study of all aspects 
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of our contemporary civilization. Then libraries with shelves of contemporary 
literature now scantily filled will be forced to pay, perhaps, high prices and to 
seek, almost certainly, long and arduously in order to get the books from our 
day which they need. Mr. Gray’s fund for the purchase of modern poetry goes 
far to remedy a bad situation at the Library, and points the way for the wise 
use of other gifts, if they can ke had, to bring to Widener as many as possible of 
the current books other than verse. It seems safe to assume that Harvard’s 
collection of twentieth century verse will some day become one of its great 
assets; could there go with it a similar collection of other twentieth century 
literature Harvard's future strength would be greater still. 

Another gift to the University, this time to the library of the Law School, is 
noteworthy among recent accessions. Mr. W. H. Maxwell, a member of a law 
The Story firm in London, has given to Harvard a collection of letters writ- 
Letters ten by Joseph Story, one of the first teachers at the Law School. 
It is obviously appropriate that the letters should be in Cambridge, and they 
form a precious addition to the Law School’s rich hoard of similar material. 
Just how rich this hoard is will be better appreciated when the new Langdell 
Hall is completed. In it the Law School Library will have more space for what 
it owns, and in the courtroom of the building will be properly dis; layed some 
of the best portraits in the School’s possession — part of a collection too little 
known except to those whose special interests have led them to seek it out. An 
idea of the importance of the portraits can be given by mentioning the most 
recent acquisition among them — Kneller’s painting of Sir John Maynard, the 
great legal scholar of the mid-seventeenth century. This picture alone would 
do honor to any collection; at the Law School it is but one of many of impor- 
tance for legal historians, not a few of which are also of real interest to students 
of art. 

In connection with the portraits at Harvard, one activity of the Fogg 
Museum this summer should attract more attention than it has had. This is 
ent the completion, for publication probably in the autumn, of a 
Portraits and catalogue of the portraits owned by the University. There are 
Memorials ae ae? 
between four and five hundred of them, representing many 
periods and many schools of painting. Some of them are the only known like- 
nesses of their subjects, and most of them portray men closely connected with 
the history of the University. The pictures themselves are hung in a variety of 
places, as even the casual visitor to Harvard knows, so that it has been 
hitherto often difficult to find any particular one, and, sometimes, hard even to 
discover whether or not Harvard has a picture of a given individual. The new 
catalogue should remedy this situation. It will be an illustrated list, and will 
give a description of each portrait together with a short biography of its sub- 
ject. The value of such a book is obvious. It will form a useful appendix to 
the history of Harvard; and to the historian and antiquarian as well as to the 
student of portraiture, should be an indispensable work of reference. 

Some day, perhaps, it will be necessary to compile a similar catalogue of 
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other tangible reminders of Harvard history and Harvard men to be found 
elsewhere than in Cambridge. Even now an interesting book — in its way 
also an appendix to the history of the University — could be made by listing 
and describing the places, monuments, and memorials in some degree con- 
nected with Harvard, or with men associated with its past. One such memo- 
rial is Harvard House at Stratford-on-Avon, where John Harvard’s mother 
lived. Preserved and restored this building has become a ‘‘ Harvard shrine” 
overseas. Now it has been given further interest by the unveiling there in 
April of a memorial tablet to Lionel de Jersey Harvard, ’15. A simple cere- 
mony under the auspices of the Harvard Club of London and the trustees of 
the Harvard House Memorial Trust marked the presentation of the tablet and 
the addition of one more reminder of the link that since the days of John Har- 
vard has bound the University in some elements of its tradition to the country 
from which its founders came. 

The spring and summer at Harvard always produce a good deal of news of 
importance for the coming college year. For example, last spring the Faculty 
passed a new rule requiring of all candidates for the degree of Language 
A.M. entering Harvard this September or hereafter, a reading Require- 
knowledge of French or German and an elementary knowledge — 
of the other of these two languages. The new requirement is exactly that 
which now applies to candidates for the degree of A.B. or S.B. in Harvard 
College. Naturally, therefore, every Harvard graduate who enters the Gradu- 
ate School will have already met the language requirements for the A.M. Oth- 
ers must give evidence of similar proficiency before they can be admitted to 
candidacy for the Master’s degree. The same argument which applies to the 
maintenance of language requirements in the college holds for graduate 
students. It seems a safe principle that every well educated man in this coun- 
try should have at least a modicum of information about one of the two chief 
European languages and be able to command a reading knowledge of the 
other. Also, of course, if ability to read French or German is an asset in many 
college courses in many subjects, it is even more desirable in the more advanced 
and more specialized courses pursued by graduate students. Too often the 
man who can read no language but his own finds during his graduate work that 
certain French or German books necessary for his equipment have not been 
translated. When this happens the student must either go on with an incom- 
plete study or else take time which he can ill afford in order to get the ac- 
qua‘ntance with French or German which he needs. By establishing a require- 
ment in modern languages for all candidates for the A.M. Harvard has em- 
phasized the necessity of an indispensable tool for advanced study at the very 
beginning of the graduate course. Moreover the new rule should tend to en- 
courage men who plan to take graduate work to fit themselves in college — 
where they can most easily do so — with enough familiarity with French and 
German for the work they expect later to do. 

According to a recent announcement from the Dean’s Office, the man at 
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Harvard who fails to make use of his opportunities — opportunities which, as 
Conditions of this chronicle of current events shows, become richer month by 
Readmission month — is more likely than ever before to lose his chance to 
profit by what Harvard has to offer. The announcement concerns the read- 
mission to college of men who for poor records or any other reason have been 
required to leave. It reads, in part: “‘ Because of the limit on the number of 
men entering Harvard College and because of the poor showing of men who 
have in the past been readmitted after an initial failure, the Administrative 
Board hereafter will ordinarily not grant readmission to men whose connec- 
tion with the College has been severed. ... The Board will examine the com- 
plete records of all applicants for readmission and will demand of candidates 
the strongest assurance of future success.” In the past it has not been difficult, 
generally speaking, for men who have failed to do well at Harvard and, after 
a fair trial and careful consideration of their whole record, have been sent 
away, to win readmission and a second chance. Theoretically this seems rea- 
sonable enough. It is a serious matter, of course, to deprive any student of 
what he might, if he could or would, gain at Harvard. Actually, however, it 
appears that men required to leave for deficiencies of one sort or another, rarely 
retrieve themselves when they are readmitted. Most of them fail once againand 
so once again must go. Such men would have saved both time and effort had 
they not been readmitted to a college the standards of which they were unable 
or unwilling to meet. Therefore, next year, the Administrative Board will en- 
deavor to take back only those few men who, after a first failure, have shown 
by exceptional work in the Summer School or by meeting some comparably 
searching test, that they have the desire and the ability to do well at Harvard. 
The success of the new plan will depend on the skill with which the Board 
selects from all the candidates those men who are to be readmitted, but it 
seems probable that with all the evidence obtainable about each applicant, 
the problem of deciding wisely can in most instances be solved. If so, the state 
of the college will be much improved. The man — and there are not many — 
who does his best and still fails, usually gains nothing by readmission. His 
best is not good enough, and for him to struggle on vainly in the face of too 
great odds is a deadening process for him and a discouraging one for those who 
must try to teach him. The man who fails because he will not do his best is a 
more familiar figure. If he is allowed to come back, and like many of his breed 
in the past tries to survive with the minimum contribution of effort, he is 
running straight for a second failure and a final departure from the University. 
Before his career ends, however, he has time to become either a nuisance or 
even a rather unedifying influence in the college community. It seems but 
common prudence to deny him a chance to return unless he can somehow 
prove that, whatever his former lack of energy and interest, he will during his 
second trial at least try to do all he is capable of in order to maintain his 
standing. Since Harvard has each year more to offer, it seems only just that 
her limited enrollment should be made up of men able and eager to make the 
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most of her offering by supplying the zeal necessary to profiting by any educa- 
tional feast however abundant and however appetizingly served. 

Now and then, to be sure, a man who is zealous to do well, fails because he 
chooses his courses unwisely or is too little informed about the items in Har- 
vard’s intellectual fare best adapted to his needs. Presumably his Choosing a 
case can easily be diagnosed so that it will be possible to readmit Field of 
him and to supply the advice necessary to turn his defeat into sited 
success. For such men as well as for others who never actually fail in college one 
of the gravest problems is the choice of a field of study in which to concentrate 
in working for a degree. The choices actually made are revealed each year in 
published statistics. Of 791 freshmen in the class of 1932 who this May had to 
choose their subjects for concentration, 18.6 per cent chose Economics and 
13.3 per cent chose English. History is next with 10.4 per cent, and the rest of 
the class is distributed among more than a dozen other fields. If it were sure 
that these selections were basedon real interests, abilities, or desires, interesting 
conclusions might be drawn from them. It might be said, for example, that 
since English, Romance Languages, German, and the Classics, attract a total 
of 199 students, the appeal of literature and language at Harvard is greater 
than the appeal of economics. Or, to consider the figures more minutely, it 
might be assumed that the “younger generation”’ is just twice as much inter- 
ested in Fine Arts as in the Classics, since of the class of 1932, thirty-four men 
chose to study the former as against seventeen who chose the latter. A little 
knowledge of the actual behavior of undergraduates, however, prevents em- 
phasizing the figures in such ways as this. Some men choose to study Eco- 
nomics, for example, not because they want to but because they believe, often 
rather vaguely, that it will help them later in business; equally vaguely others 
choose English with a touching faith that it is an easy field, or that it will help 
them to become novelists and poets, or that it will provide them with invari- 
ably pleasant books to read. There are those who rule against science, even 
though their interest in it is greater than that which they feel for any other 
subject, simply because courses in science involve laboratory work and labora- 
tory sessions break up otherwise free afternoons. If some year the general 
final examination in a given field is especially difficult, or if in that field few 
men get the privilege of being excused from final examinations in the senior 
year, there is produced at once a swarm of self-appointed advisers to warn 
their younger brothers and friends in the Freshman class to concentrate else- 
where— and there are always Freshmen who are prevailed upon by such advice. 

Because students so often choose unwisely or for insufficient reasons, and 
because their choice affects so markedly the whole character of their course, the 
reissuing of a pamphlet published in 1927 jointly by the Crimson and the Com- 
mittee on the Choice of Electives, containing articles on the various branches 
of study open to undergraduates, is to be welcomed. The title of the pamphlet 
explains its nature: “Harvard Professors Write About Their Own Depart- 
ments.” In it the harassed undergraduate may find briefly stated by some of- 
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ficer in each of many of the various Departments and Divsions the essential 
reasons for teaching — or for studying — the subject dealt with by his branch 
of the Faculty. No one who reads the pamphlet need be in doubt, for example, 
as to what the Department of History proposes to offer its students or as to 
what it thinks should be the aim of those students. Similarly it may be discoy- 
ered here why the study of Geology may for some men be exactly the thing 
they most need and the way to what they want most to accomplish. The im- 
portance of such a guide for students is plain. 

The Alumni Bulletin has published the whole pamphlet, as now revised and 
reissued, and distributed it as a supplement to its number for May 23. The 
alumnus is no longer faced with the necessity of deciding what he wishes to 
study in college, but sometimes he, as much as the least experienced member 
of the class of 1932, may profit by learning more of what the study of various 
subjects is expected to achieve and what the methods and aims of each depart- 
ment are. He is, or should be, one to whom the educational program of the 
University is a matter of continual interest even though it is one with which he 
is not immediately concerned. He is, whether he likes it or not, often called 
upon to advise students or would-be students at Harvard. Moreover, he is 
often only too ready to praise or to censure the University for what it teaches 
or fails to teach even though he is lamentably uninformed as to the reasons for 
the policy he attacks or extols and as to the advantages possibly to be derived 
from it. A little book in which “Harvard Professors Write About Their Own 
Departments” should give the graduate something at least of the knowledge 
of Harvard and her ways which he needs if he is intelligently to blame, to laud, 
or to advise. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 20, 1929 


-_ Sheriff Fairbai Middlesex C ’ 
Academie Exercises heriff Fairbairn of Mid lesex ounty 
called the company to order; it was the 

Commencement Day was warm, but _ thirtieth successive Commencement at 
except for a light shower in the morning Harvard at which he had officiated. 


pleasant. The academic exercises were Professor Edward C. Moore offered 





held in the Sever Quadrangle. 

President Lowell and the University 
Marshal, Philip P. Chase, ’00, led the 
academic procession. Following them 
came the Fellows of Harvard College, the 
Board of Overseers, Governor Allen and 
his staff, representatives of the Army and 
the Navy, other distinguished guests, the 
members of the teaching and administra- 
tive staffs of the University, and the 
alumni in order of seniority. 





prayer, and the Glee Club sang. John P. 
Cooke, of Evanston, Ill., delivered the 
Latin Oration; James C. T. Flexner of 
New York spoke on “ Poetry and the Ma- 
chine Age”; Richard A. Stout, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., on “Harvard Loyalties ’’; and 
Schuyler W. Livingston, of Washing- 
ton, Ia.,on “Our Law and the Social 
Order.” 

President Lowell conferred 1957 degrees 
in course, the largest number in the 
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history of the University. They were as 
follows: 


Bachelor of Arts...... égieendiodaweakes oo 68 
Bachelor of Science...... ere rer rr rrr y. 133 
Associate in Arts...... Pee ee ee Tee eae Te 5 
eaMT URE acs coos heen ddbesecwen seas 177 
Doctor of Phioseghy..cccccscscccveccsses . %% 
Engineering School: 

Bachelor OO is cccccaewaee cenneane. ae 

Master of SMEG. cccccccdecvascessseee 34 

Doctor GEG soc ncsiccccesenesscss 2 
Mangler 10 DAOOMNON << ss0ccssencesersseves 59 
Doctor of Bducatie< oiosccccccccveccocsees 5 
Master of Science in Zodlogy ...........000 4 
Doctor of Science in Applied Biology........ 2 
Master of Science in Botany.............. ae. 
eee Or I foo cabs bec b Ne desnenteses 3 
Master in Architecture... .....esccccesoees 10 
Master in Landscape Architecture........... 9 
Master of Business Administration.......... 248 
Doctor of Commercial Science..........++++ 1 
Doctor of Medicine ....0.00...s0s00seccecseses 135 
Doctor of Dental Medicine..............00. 33 
Master of Public Health...........eeeseees 1 
Doctor of Public Health......... Satebewses 2 
IO OE CRS 6 cc cancnwnsensddnceceses 392 
eB err errr TTT ror ere H 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence....... 9 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology......... 7 
Master of the Science of Theology......... ~ 8 


High Honor Men 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: 

A.B. Summa cum laude: Harry A. 
Blackman, John P. Cooke, Raymond F. 
Courtney, Robert C. Darling, Gerald F. 
Else, John K. Fairbank, Harold F. Fol- 
land, James S. Frame, Oliver S. Loud, 
Thomas A. McGovern,Edward W. Moore, 
Sumner B. Myers, Abraham Rann, Philip 
R. Rhinelander, Saul Rosenzweig. 

$.B. Summa cum laude: Charles Dan- 
zig, Rollin H. Norris, Melvin H. Siegel, G. 
B. Van Schaack, Edgar P. Dean (as of the 
class of 1928). 

M.B.A. with High Distinction: William 
E. B. Boardman, Philip S. Fogg, Lester 


1 The Latin versions, by Professor E. K. Rand, 
*94, are as follows: 


Daniectem Berketey Upprke, typographum 
summum, cuius opere et artificio legere magis placet, 
Artium Magistrum. 

Carotum Lanier Lawrance, machinatorem 
machinaeque motoriae inventorem, qua tutior 
hominibus est facta volandi ars, Artium Magistrum. 

Rosertum Rossa Morton, gentis suae praecept- 
oris successorem dignum, qui de periculis scholae 


Ginsberg, Edmund B. Gregory, Ewing W. 
Reilley. 

D.M.D. cum laude: Joseph P. Jazowski, 
George S. Thompson. 

M.D. Magna cum laude: in Physiologi- 
val Chemistry, Bernard M. Jacobson, 
John H. Talbott; in Surgery, Harold M. 
Teel. 

LL.B. Magna cum laude: Herman T. 
Austern, William B. Carman, Jr., Noel M. 
Field, Richard H. Field, Leon Pressman, 
Harry Shulsky, Bernard Soman, Jule E. 
Stocker, Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr. 


Donorarp Degrees 
Honorary Degrees were conferred by 
the President in the following words: } 


Master of Arts: 

Daniet Berketey Upprxe: A master printer, 
whose art in workmanship makes reading a greater 
pleasure. 


Master of Arts: 

CyarLes Lanter Lawrance: Engineer; the in- 
ventor of a motor that has made flying more safe 
for man. 


Master of Arts: 

Rozert Russa Morton: Worthy successor of a 
great educator of his race — a man whose courage 
and sagacity have triumphed over perils to his 
school. 





Doctor of Divinity: 

CuarLes Wuitney G1Lkey: Professor of preach- 
ing at the University of Chicago; an exemplar of 
his own teaching. 


Doctor of Laws: 

Serce KovussevitzKy: Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, who brings to us from 
Russia and Western Europe the treasures of 
great music. 

Doctor of Science: 

Henry Norris Russetu: An astronomer whose 
study of nature’s handiwork on her grandest 
scale has won a well-deserved renown. 
suae imminentibus fortitudine consilioque triumph- 
avit, Artium Magistrum. 

Caro.tum Wuitney GILKEy, in Universitate Chi- 
caginiensi praedicandi professorem, suae doctrinae 
documentum, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Sercium Kovssevitski, Chori Symphoniaci 
Bostoniensis modulatorem, qui ex Sarmatia 
Europaque occidentali bonorum modorum then- 
sauros nobis adfert, Legum Doctorem. 

Henriccm Norris Russet, astronomum, qui 
naturae operum summas amplitudines vestigans 
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Doctor of Divinity: 

James Harpy Ropes: Whose masterpiece on the 
text of the Acts of the Apostles will ever stand as a 
model of what such a work should be. 


Doctor of Science: 

René Lenricue: Professor of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, who has shown how to 
operate with suecess on the delicate fibres of the 
sympathetic nervous system. 


Doctor of Laws: 

Ernest Barker: Professor of political science in 
the University of Cambridge; keen interpreter of 
political thought and thinkers from the Greeks 
to the present day. 


Doctor of Laws: 
Franktirn DELANO RoosEvE tT: Governor of New 
York; a statesman in whom is no guile. 


Doctor of Laws: 

Cuarces Francis Apams: Good at everything. 
wrdinary manager of our finances, whom the 
heritage of public service has drawn to the charge 
of the country’s navy. 





Doctor of Laws: 

Frank Briiincs Ketxoce: Late senator, ambas- 
sador to Great Britain and secretary of state; 
ever eager in each office to abate recourse to war. 


Alumni Exercises 
Allston Burr, °89, president of the 
Alumni Association, presided at the meet- 
ing in the Sever Quadrangle in the after- 
noon. President Lowell reported the gifts 
of $25,000 or more made during the year, 
as follows: 
Anonymous: Additional, to be added 


to Anonymous Fund No. 4. 
Anonymous: For a new Gymnasium 


$250,000.00 


and Swimming Pool...... .850,000 
“For the use of the Department of 
Pathology”. ....'. -20,000 70,000.00 


bene meritam sibi famam adeptus est, Scientiae 
Doctorem. 

Iacopum Harpy Ropes, qui in textu Actorum 
Sanctorum Apostolorum edendo monumentum 
sibi aliis exemplar perenne constituit, Sacrosanctae 
Theologiae Doctorem. 

Renate Lericue, in Universitate Argentoraten- 
si chirurgiae professorem qui quomodo sint totius 
nervorum corporis inter se consentientium fibrae 
tenues feliciter secandae monstravit, Scientiae 
Doctorem. 

Ernestum Barker,in Universitate Cantabrigien- 
si scientiae politicae professorem, qui callide quae 
sapeintissimus quisque iam inde a Graecis usque ad 
nostros de rebus publicis exposuerit exponit, 


Legum Doctorem. 
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Anonymous: For a new Gymnasium 
88,820.65 


Endowment of the Graduate School 

of Business Administration. ...... 168,049.62 
Thomas Barbour: For the Museum 

of Comparative Zoilogy.......... 
Estate of Mrs. Thomas A. Baxendale: 

For scholarships; also for lectures 

and biological work at Amrita 


31,333.36 


279,801.84 


account of his residuary bequest 

“to the Harvard Dental School”.. 389,160.32 
The Commonwealth Fund: 

For research in the Law 


IE Sooo cens zcuneat $22,500 
For fellowships in — the 
Medical School........ $15,800 38,300.00 
Estate of Archibald Cary Coolidge: 
His bequest “for the endowment 
of a fellowship in history, to be 
called the ‘Coolidge Fellowship’ 30,000.00 


His bequest, “to be held forever in 

trust as a fund under the name of 

‘Coolidge Professorship,’ the in- 

come of which shall be devoted to 

the establishment and mainten- 

ance of a professorship in modern 

European or Asiatic history”..... 150,000.00 
James F. Curtis: To establish a Pro- 

fessorship of Regional Planning, in 

memory of Charles Dyer Norton.. 153,400.00 
Estate of Charles A. Dewey: Addi- 

tional, to be added to ‘The Charles 

A. Dewey Fund” the income to 

be used for the general purposes of 

the Medical School...... ore 
Estate of Mrs. William G. Farlow: 

Her bequest, for the purchase of 

cryptogamic specimens to be 

added tothe Farlow Herbarium... 

Her bequest, for the purchase of 

books and periodicals on the sub- 

ject of botany, for the Farlow Ref- 

erence Library ............... 
Estate of Henry Clay Frick: Addi- 


tional, on account of his unre- 








307,481.29 


5,000.00 





20,000.00 


stricted bequest........... oie 192,161.49 
General Education Board: Towards 
the endowment of the Fogg Art 
Museum. . fe 6,250.00 
Frankuin Derano Roosevert,  Civitatis 
Noveboracensis summum magistratum; rerum 
publicarum administratorem in quo dolus non 
est, Legum Doctorem. 

Carotum Franciscum Apams, cuilibet rei 
idoneum, pecuniarum nostrarum administratorem 
eximium, qui publiciorum beneficiorum hereditate 
accepta patriae classibus praeest. Legum Doc- 
torem. 

Franciscum Bittincs Ketioce, nuper sena- 
torem, legatum ad Brittannos missum rerumque 
externarum praefectum, in unoquoque munere 
decurrendi ad bella cupidinum sedandarum semper 
studiosum, Legum Doctorem. 





es 





Sr eee 
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For advanced work in the humani- 
ties in the Division of Ancient and 
Modern Languages.............. 
Toward the endowment of the Law 
School Serre eee eee eee ee ° 
For the endowment of the Law 
School, the income to be used for 
salaries of research bibliographers 
and for publishing — specialized 
Di MORFODINER, 6 3 ossine.s os 5:0Kice ease 
ETON 5 55g nog peewee sth 
Morris Gray: “The income 
to be applied...to the 
purchase of books of cur- 
rent modern poetry; to the 
purchase of books on that 
subject; and... to the giv- 
ing of occas seul talks or 
lectures thereon”... .. .840,000 
To be added to the income 
for the current year....... $2,200 
For a Professorship of the 
History of German Culture: 
Julius Rosenwald....... $50,000 
Felix M. Warburg......... 35,000 
Sundry subscriptions less 
than $25,000. ; 28,175 
Estate of Augus ae Coe > Gurnee: Ad- 
ditional, on account of his bequest 
“for the general purposes of the 





University” ales peta 

Edward S. Hi wrknes »ss: Toward the con- 
struction of Harvard Houses. . 

Tre Harvard Fund: Additional . 

The Harvard War Memorial: A r ii. 
tional.. 

Estate of Alfred Hau -menway: His be- 
quest, “the income only to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of books for 
the Dane Law Library, and no part 
thereof to be expended for any 
other purpose”’. 

Estate of Charles W. “Holtzer: On ac- 
count of his bequest, to establish 
the “Charles W. Holtzer Fellow- 
Ms axceukscas 

Robert W. Lovett Memorial F ounda- 
HOt AMGIIONEL 5.6665 ce cece see 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock: 
Additional, for the George A. Me- 
Kinlock, Jr., Dormitory......... 

Towards the construction of a new 
Physical Laboratory: 


Anonymous. . ...... $50,000 
F. Mere edith Blagden.. 50,000 
Cornelius N. Bliss. ....... 25,000 
Francis Lee Higginson..... 25,000 


Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr... 25,000 
Sundry gifts, less than 
DED IOU 6 5 5 x .5: 64.0.5 0:0 six ROOOO 
Francis Weld Peabody Memorial 
Fund: To aid graduates of medical 
schools in carrying on clinical and 
laboratory studies, to fit themselves 
for the best practice and teaching 
of clinical medicine: Sundry sub- 
MIN Sos oiviae scion aha cen se sues 
James Henry Rand, Jr: To establish 


25,000.00 


121,513.77 


103,113.01 
18,500.00 


42,209.00 


113,175.00 


500,000.00 


. 5,444,000.00 


190,737.97 


126,000.00 


50,000.00 


75,000.00 


32,084.68 


53,134.62 


195,500.00 


35,642.30 


the “Miriam Smith Rand Fund,” 
for special research in the School of 


PAE BEOREOR 6 ii.6i5-5-5.0:010-050-4-0-0 a0 117,000.00 
From the various Rockefeller organi- 
MUNIN oa sao s0, Bak 8 sis orW w Wie 1,015,750.00 
Research in the social sciences:...... 40,562.40 
Industrial Psychology:............. 12,000.00 


Study of individual industrial effi- 

ciency and research in the field of 

DUMBO cdc hicedstalas cincusk 22,982.67 
Classifying and cataloguing the Li- 

brary of the Graduate School of 

Business Administration:...... 18,750.00 
Survey of crime and criminal] jus stice: 10,059.12 
Estate of Mrs. Isaac Lothrop Rogers: 

Additional, on account of her be- 

quest, to be added to the “ Elisabeth 

Clarke Rogers Fund... for medi- 

cal and surgical research” ........ 60,008.51 
The Charles Sprague Sargent Me- 

morial Fund for the Endowment of 

the Arnold Arboretum........... 215,238.87 

which includes the gift of 

Edward S. Harkness. . .. . .$50,000 
Countess S. Elizabeth Santa Eulalia, 

and John B. Stetson, Jr.: For the 

purchase of — se books for the 

College Library. Sa 25,000.00 
Frederick Cheever Shi attuc k: To 

establish “The David L. Edsall 

Revolving Loan Fund for Medical 

MEN aisciv ss hwsiedi as 100,000.00 
Estate of Artemas Ward: Ad ditions al, 

for the Gen. Artemas Ward Me- 

mortal Fund. ...s<c<ccens . 678,731.38 
“Members of the White Family’ ‘ 

For the purchase of books from the 

library of the estate of William 

Augustus \ age Sine cet sates 100,000.00 
William Ziegler, Additional, for 

the “William et ais Memorial 

Endowment for Teaching and Re- 

search in International Relation- 

ship,” in the Graduate School of 


Business Administration.......... 408,377.77 
Sundry gifts less than $25,090..,... 1,387,117.53 


President Lowell spoke in part as 
follows: 


Mr. Harkness’s gift completes some- 
thing that we have been long wishing for; 
but when he offered it to us he did not 
know that we were thinking of anything 
of the kind. He made his offer because he 
had an idea how he could render a great 
service to American college education and 
believed that if one college should carry 
out that idea it would prove so advan- 
tageous that it would be copied by others. 
Yet when he came here he found that we 
had been thinking of it many years; in 
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fact we had been working toward it fora 
long time. 

I am rather surprised and slightly dis- 
concerted by the very general approval 
that this has met with on the part of the 
alumni, because I never knew of anything 
goodof which that was truebefore. Never- 
theless, one always likes one’s opinion con- 
firmed, and so I take courage and go on. 

Now, what do we mean by it all? 
Sometimes it is worth while in trying to 
solve a problem to find out what the prob- 
lem is. We who have charge of Col- 
lege must ask ourselves what the students 
are here for. What do we want them to do? 
The answer is a perfectly simple one, we 
want to develop them morally, mentally, 


as much as we can during 





and physic 


the years ie development may be made 
very rapid. What is the method? It is 
not only teaching. That is one part of it, 
yes, an excellent part of it, but only a part; 
for there is only one way in which a man 
can be developed either morally, mentally, 
or physically, and that is by the voluntary 
exercise of his own powers. There is no 
use of our reading to students on a sub- 
ject. There is no use of reading to then 
about rowing and expect they will know 
how to row. As you only dev ers your 


muscles by exercise, you only develop your 
brain by exercise, and you ide dnedien 
your moral character by exercise. 

In other words, if we start with the 


proposition that all real education is self- 





education and comes about by the exer- 
faculties, we get a problem 





ly simple. How can we get 





young men to exercise their faculties to 
the utmost? In the first place by good 
teaching, which we have long had. Next 





comes giving attention to the individual 





man, and third, to provide the environ- 
ment. We have been trying to move in 
these directions. We have been trying to 
give an incentive to the individual man, 
and bring Pen contact to bear on him 
by means of tutors and the prospect of a 
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general examination; and herein is a not- 
able fact. If any of you this morning 
happened to look at the list of summa cum 
laude you may have observed that the 
number of men who have taken that di 


mathematics has greatly in- 





tinction in 
creased. It is the first year in which the 





system of general examination and tutors 


has been applied to mathematics, and th 


chairman of the department believes that 





oO 





to be the cause of the increase in excel- 
lence. 

We have tried to apply to each man 
personal attention by bringing him into 
contact with sor 
not for th 


but for him enti 


ne one who is responsible, 





iat, and the other course, 
ely in the whole field i 
rk. And we 


ttention on 





which he i is doir g his mai nw 





is after by providing that in order 


what he 


to graduate he must pass a general exami- 


nation in his chosen field, not a review of 
examination 


measuring a real mastery of the field of 


the work he has done but an 


knowledge as a whole. 
Now, how about environment? How 





about putt 





where he will n ge receive the strong- 
ie FT 

) himself morally, 

? We have felt 

s too big one the present 






number yusand men in the Col- 


lege, too |: to bring about th e contact 





luce the best effect; and we 


therefore, thought that by segregat- 











guess — two hur 





1 create an atm 


deavor in a degree i 


na vastly 





larger body; and this without losing the 
expansiveness and the wide grasp which 
comes from a great institution. That is 
what we mean by the “houses” and that 
is what Mr. Harkness meant by them. 
Of course, we are trying something new, 
but traditic 
is cl 


n is movement; our tradition 
One 








ot try experiments 





One cannot strive 





telco 





aa 


"ET ay 
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to do new things and better things with- 
out a possibility that the experiment may 
not be in the right direction. But, on the 
other hand, no new departure will bring 
satisfactory results if one does not try it 
with faith that it will succeed; and we 
have faith that this experiment will be 
successful. Experiments in this place have 
often been so; and if this does succeed, it 
will mark an epoch in American educa- 
tional history. 

The other speakers, besides Mr. Lowell, 
who addressed the meeting were Governor 
Allen, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg, and Governor Roose- 
velt. Mr. Kellogg’s speech was as follows: 

I have been invited to say a few word 
upon the Anti-War Treaty, its origin and 
objects. The treaty had its inspiration in 


the longing for peace in a war-weary 
world. Its immediate origin was a speech 
made by Mr. Briand in April, 1927, in 
which he suggested a treaty between 
France and the United States renouncing 
war between these countries. This speech 
mace a deep impression in the United 
States and it soon became apparent to the 
administration that public opinion in this 
country would welcome such a move. 

Finally, in June, Mr. Briand made a 
direct proposition to the United States for 
such a treaty. At that time Congress was 
not in session and the President was in the 
West for the summer. I desired to study 
the problem from every angle and to con- 
sult with the President and with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 
It had been my practice often to consult 
the Committee before entering into a 
treaty. I realized that it was a momentous 
step, a departure from the acknowledged 
practice of nations, and I wished to be 
sure of every step taken in the negotia- 
tions. : 

I finally made up my mind that, while 
the proposition of the French Government 
was meritorious, if the treaty was to have 
any great effect it must be negotiated not 


only with France but certainly in the first 
instance between the principal powers and 
in the end between every nation in the 
world. It should be a solemn declaration 
of a Ligh moral and in‘ernational prin- 
ciple, reversing the practice of ages. 
It should be made a principle of inter- 
national law, outlawing war and making 
it a crime. It must be backed by world 
opinion. 

I, therefore, made a proposition to the 
French Government on December 28, 
1927, that instead of entering into a bilat- 
eral treaty with France, the Government 
of the United States was prepared to con- 
sult with the French Government with a 
view to negotiating a treaty among the 
principal powers of the world, open to the 
signature of all nations, concemning war, 
renouncing it as an instrument of national 
policy in favor of a pacific settlement of all 
disputes. It was my belief that if such ne- 
gotiation was to be successful it must be 
carried on in the full light of publicity and 
that every note written on the subject 
should be published in every country in 
the world. The result you know. The 
negotiations have all been published and 
discussed in the press and by statesmen, 
so that I could add nothing to the history 
of this transaction. 

At first the proposition was received 
with much doubt, misunderstanding, and 
skepticism, though generally commended 
throughout the world. Especially in 
Europe, though generally approved, ex- 
pressions were cautious and the motives of 
the United States were many times mis- 
understood. It was said in some quarters 
that the United States desired to torpedo 
the League of Nations and the Locarno 
treaties and to set up a treaty of its own, 
that there was no means of enforcing the 
treaty and therefore it was merely a great 
moral gesture. Some of the press inti- 
mated that President Coolidge and I were 
making capital for a Presidential election. 
But, as the negotiations proceeded and 
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the notes were published, the tone of the 
press changed. Though I believe it always 
received the commendation of a majority 
of the press of the world, before the treaty 
was signed it was supported by the almost 
unanimous expression not only of the press 
but of public men generally. It was soon 
discovered that the United States had no 
desire to weaken the L ague of Nations or 
the Locarno treaty, to interfere with the 
means thought necessary by any country 
to preserve peace, or to play domestic 
politics. 

When I returned from France on Sep- 
tember 10, after signing the treaty, I gave 
an interview to the press, stating in sub- 
stance that in my opinion it should not be 
made a party issue either in the campaign 
or in the Senate — that it was a matter of 
world int rest and was supported by both 
parties. I believed then, and still believe, 
that what the world needed was a simple 
understandable declaration of a high moral 
principle binding upon the nations. I be- 
lieved that, if we had undertaken a treaty 
providing for military or other sanctions 
to punish nations, violating the treaty or 
to set up elaborate machinery to decide 
who was the aggressor, the treaty never 
would have been made. 

But we should not deceive ourselves. 
Universal and perpetual peace will not be 
attained by simply signing a treaty. It 
must be made effective. The principles of 
arbitration, conciliation, and the pacific 
settlement of disputes must become the 
universal means of adjustment. The con- 
science of mankind must be quickened. 
Nations must ever be on the alert to main- 
tain peace. Certain it is that the treaty is 
a solemn pledge made by all the nations, 
practically out-lawing war, and it is going 
to be increasingly difficult for any country 
to defy world opinion, break a solemn 
treaty, and start a conflict which may re- 
sul: in world-wide destruction. 

The treaty has been signed or adhered 
to by sixty-two nations. Forty-seven na- 
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tions have already ratified it, and in my 
opinion within the year every nation in 
the world will have committed itself to 
this solemn pledge. But the work should 
not stop here. The public opinion of the 
world should be aroused to the mainte- 
nance of this great pledge. Arbitration and 
conciliation should be extended to take 
the place of arbitrament of war, and na- 
tions should reduce their armament as a 
solemn pledge for the maintenance of 
peace. If we rely solely upon military alli- 
ance and increased armament to maintain 
the peace, there is no hope for permanent 
peace. If this pledge becomes the law of 
nations, the world will be a better place 
for the development of humanity and the 
arts of civilization, with all that that im- 
plies. 


Directors of Alumni Association 


The balloting for Directors of the 
Alumni Association resulted in the election 
of 

Samuel Huntington Wolcott, ’03 


Nathan Hayward, ’95 
Albert Arnold Sprague, ’97 


Darvard Fund Council 


The balloting for candidates for the 
Harvard Fund Council resulted in the 
election of 

Ralph Hornblower, ’11 


Herbert Lincoln Clark, ’87 
Bernard Walton Trafford, ’93 


Election of Overseers 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant by the expiration of the 
terms of William Cowper Boyden, ’86, 
who died on May 30, Thomas Williams 
Slocum, ’90, Eliot Wadsworth, 98, Ben- 
jamin Harrison Dibblee, ’99, and Richard 
Derby, ’03, and by the death of Howard 
Elliott, °81, six new members were 
elected, as follows: 
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William Sydney Thayer, ’85.............. 4048 
Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81............ 4043 
William Tudor Gardiner, ’14............. 3808 
etre, ANNE COD ss oct cas ¥ov ad pein caees 3053 
PMG CMG OR asc 30s s\cess asa sesades 3042 
*Learned Hand, 08... ......00sc0se00¢ . 2545 


Total number of valid ballots, 7213 
*Elected for one year. 
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Meeting of April 29, 1929 

Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 

Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of April 8, consenting to the election 
of Arthur Becket Lamb as Erving Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, and James Bryant 
Conant as Sheldon Emery Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, both to serve from 
September 1, 1928, of Roger Bigelow 
Merriman as Gurney Professor of His- 
tory, William Scott Ferguson as McLean 
Professor of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory, and John Tucker Murray as Pro- 
fessor of English, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, all as voted by the 
Corporation January 28; to the election 
of William Leonard Crum as Professor 
of Economics, Perey Edward Raymond 
as Professor of Palaeontology, and 
William Thomson as Associate Professor 
of Arabic, to serve from September 1, 
1929, all as voted by the Corporation 
February 11; to the election of Willard 
Learoyd Sperry as Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals, and Gordon Maskew 
Fair as Associate Professor of Sanitary 
Engineering, both to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, of Walter Stephen 
Sturgill as Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics to serve while detailed here 
by the United States Government, all as 
voted by the Corporation, February 25; 
to the appointment of Gustavus Howard 
Maynadier as Assistant Professor of 
English, and Johannes Abraham Christof- 
fel Fagginger Auer as Assistant Professor 
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of Church History, both for three years 
from September 1, 1929, all as voted by 
the Corporation March 11; to the ap- 
pointment of Albert Joseph McMullen 
as Member of the Faculty of Arts and 


Sciences for one year from September 1, 
1929, Willard Peabody Gerrish as Assist- 
ant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
at the Harvard Observatory, Leonard 
Opdycke as Lecturer on Fine Arts, and 
Arthur Kilgore McComb as Instructor 
in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division 
of Fine Arts, for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, all as voted by the Cor- 
poration March 25. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of securi- 
ties valued at $360,000 towards the William Ziegler 
Memorial Endowment for Teaching and Research 
in International Relationships. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$25,000 for advanced work in the humanities in the 
Divisions of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $11,800 
towards the Law School Endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $9267.50 
for acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $6000 
to be added to the income of the Endowment Fund 
of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Henry S$. Bowers for the gift of $5000 for 
special acquisitions to the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3300 for 
explorations of the Peabody Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3285 for 
the Harvard Forest. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3042.80 
for the New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $2300 
for special alterations in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy, and for the gift of $300 for a special 
pension. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1700 for Research in the Division of 
Anthropology. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of $1250 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1018.75 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Charles A. Collins for the gift of $1000, 
to Father John B. Kelly for the gift of $140, to 
Miss Carolyn Verhoeff for the gift of $30, to 
Mr. Ray W. Pert for the gift of $25, and to 
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Mr. Michael J. Coleman for the gift of $10, for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To the F. and R. Lazarus and Company for the 
gift of $1000, and to Hanff-Metzger, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $100 for the Case System of Teaching 
in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

To Mr. James Byrne for the gift of $525, to 
Mr. Edward Percival Merritt, for the gift of $36, 
to Dr. S. Daniel House for the gift of $10, and to 
Mr. Francis P. Magoun, Jr., for the gift of $5, for 
books for the College Library. . 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$500 toward the Harvard Club of France Scholar- 
ship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$450 towards the scholarships for 1928-29. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $100 towards the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $500 for salaries of Alumni Assistants 
for 1927-28. 

To Professor Joseph Warren for the gift of $1000 
for current expenses in the Department of Anatomy. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $300 for 
special research in the Division of Anthropology. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $211.51 towards the Clifford M. Holland Me- 
morial Aid in Engineering. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for 
lectures in the Division of Physics. 

To Mrs. Ernest T. Clary for the gift of $100 for 
Multiple Sclerosis Research in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Albert Thorndike for the gift of $100 for 
improvements in the Peabody Museum. 

To Miss Mildred Ellis for the gift of 875 towards 
the Warner Expedition to China, of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of 850 
towards the foreign graduate scholarship in the 
La w School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $41.68 
towards the Medical School Dormitory. 

To Professor Joseph H. Beale for the gift of $25 
for special expenses in the Law School. 

To Mr. Richard W. Hale for the gift of $25 for 
special purposes in the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards the por- 
trait of Professor Edward Channing. 





The President reported that he has 
appointed on the Committee studying 
Industrial Fatigue in the Laboratory of 
the Business School, Deans Wheeler and 
Donham, in addition to Professor L. J. 
Henderson, Dean Edsall, and Dr. Mayo, 
who were previously appointed. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 
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To take effect September 1, 1929: James Mac- 
Lellan Hawkes, as Instructor in German; Charles 
Lawton Sherman, as Instructor in Greck and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Paul Frederic Saintonge, as Instructor in French 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From April 1 to September 1, 1929: Abraham 
Howard Feller, Research Fellow in International 
Law. 

For the first half of 1929-30: Henri Guy, Ez- 
change Professor from France. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Assistant 
Deans of Harvard College: George Grenville Bene- 


dict, Douglas Swain Byers, Henry Chauncey, 
Langley Carleton Keyes. Assistants: Chester M. 
Alter, Ferdinand Francis Emanuel Kopecky, 


Joseph Smith Thomas, Albert Clarence Titus, 
Hervey Bertrand Elkins, Frank Parkhurst Brack- 
ett, Jr., William Campbell Root, Tyrrell Hawley 
Werner, Carl Otto Tongberg, and Charles Ran- 
dolph Conard, in Chemistry; Ernest Albert Winzen- 
burger, in Mechanical Engineering; Howard Coon- 
ley Hollis, in Chinese; William Douglas Richmond, 
in Fine Arts; Vincent Mary Scramuzza, James 
Carroll McDonald, Sterling Dow, Wilbur Kitch- 
ener Jordan, John Milton Potter, Elliott Perkins, 
and Henry Franklin Williams, in History; George 
Wallace Woodworth, in Music; Edward Smith 
Gilfillan, Jr., and Sven Anders Baeckstrém, in 
Chemistry. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Russell Lowell Daussat 
and Charles Lester Bickel, in Chemistry. 

Assistants in Fine Arts and Tutors in the Division 
of Fine Arts: Eric Hyde Lord Sexton, Erwin Otto- 
mar Christensen, Richard David Buck. 

Chairman of the Board of Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Louis Joseph Alexandre 
Mercier. 

Instructors: Caro] Fulkerson and Herbert Devall 
Langhorne, in Landscape Architecture; Morley 
Jeffers Williams, in Landscape Topography and 
Construction; Howard Kenneth Menhinick, in City 
Planning; Robert Byron Whitney, Arthur Randall 
Davis, and Newell Meade Bigelow, in Chemistry; 
Alfred Kai-Ming Chiu, in Chinese Language and 
Literature; George Banks Funnell, in French; 
Paul Perham Cram and Francis Parkman, in 
History. 

Lecturers: Arthur Coleman Comey, John Nolen, 
and Arthur Asahel Shurtleff, on City Planning; 
William Henry McAdams, on Chemical Engineer- 
ing; William Hung, on Chinese History. 

Medical School: Worth Hale, Assistant Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine; Frank Roberts Ober, 
Assistant Dean in charge of the Courses for Gradu- 
ates; Reginald Fitz, Physician to Students; George 
Parkman Denny, Director of Scholarships and Di- 
rector of Appointments for Medical Alumni; Hertert 
Walker, Instructor in Physical Education; Charles 
Haskell Danforth, Lecturer on Gross Anatomy. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Norris 
Folger Hall, Instructor in Chemistry; James Phinney 
Baxter, 3d, Examiner in History; Kuang-Ti Mei, 
Assistant Professor of Chinese; Edward Ballantine, 
Assistant Professor of Music and Tutor in the 
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Division of Music; Hugh Kingsley Ward, Assistant 
Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology; Everard 
Lawrence Oliver, Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
and Syphilology; Soma Weiss, Assistant Professor 
of Medicine; Frank Fremont-Smith, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology; John Herbert Waite, 
Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology; Bronson 
Crothers, Assistant Professor Pediatrics; Edwin 
Allen Locke, Clinical Professor of Medicine; James 
Bourne Ayer, James Jackson Putnam Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Neurology; William Carter Quinby, Clini- 
cal Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; Karl Mur- 
dock Bowman, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry; 
Marshal Fabyan, Assistant Professor of Compara- 
tive Pathology; George Winslow Holmes, Assistant 
Professor of Roentgenology; Andrew Watson Sel- 
lards, Assistant Professor of Tropical Medicine; 
Augustus Riley, Assistant Professor of Genito- 
Urinary Surgery. 

For the three years from September 1, 1930: 
Gordon Willard Allport, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology. 


Voted to appoint Professor Arthur 
Becket Lamb and Professor Gregory Paul 
Baxter as a Committee to Administer the 
Chemical Research Fund. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Silas Arnold Houghton Associate Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology and Immunology, to 
serve from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
John Howard Mueller was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Biological Chem- 
istry, to serve from September 1, 1929, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Cyrus Hartwell Fiske was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Medicine, to 
serve from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Herrman Ludwig Blumgart was elected. 

Voted to change the title of Walter 
Francis Bogner from Instructor in De- 
sign to Instructor in Architecture for the 
academic year 1929-30. 

Voted to grant leaves of absence to the 
following persons: Professor Edward 
Burlingame Hill, for the first half of the 
academic year 1929-30, in accordance 
with the rules adopted by this Board 
December 10, 1923; Arthur Kingsley 
Porter, William Dorr Boardman Pro- 
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fessor, for the second half of 1929-30; 
Lecturer William Clifford Heilman, for 
the second half of the academic year 
1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Committee, to award the following 
scholarships for the summer of 1929: 
Charles Dexter Scholarships, each $8C0, 
to Warner G. Rice, Lawrence S. Wright, 
4G, Marston S. Balch, Robert J. Allen, 
3G, Mark W. Eccles, 2G, Hyman T. 
Silverstein, 3G, Claude M. Newlin, 3G. 

Voted to award the Woodbury Lowery 
Fellowship, with a stipend of $850, to 
Carleton Sprague Smith, 2G, for the 
year 1929-30. 

Voted, to award the following fellow- 
ships for the year 1929-30. Public Health 
Fellowship, $1200 to Carleton E. Brown; 
$1200 to Dr. Filip C. Forsbeck. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Law, to award the following 
scholarships for 1929-30: Langdell 
Scholarships, each $700, to Carl F. 
Farbach, Edward Dumbauld, 3L. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, to award the follow- 
ing Fellowships of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute for 1929-30: $3000 to James R. 
Ware, $2000 to Ernst Diez, $2000 to Carl 
Schuster, $2000 to Eugene K. Biggerstaff, 
Jr. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to award the following fellowships 
for 1929-80: Sachs Research Fellowship 
in Fine Arts, $2000, to Eleanor Patterson 
Spencer; Shady Hill Research Fellowship 
in Fine Arts, $2000 to Muneyoshi Yanagi, 
$2000 to Anne FitzGerald, $1000 to 
Chancler Rathfon Post. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to award the William Hunter 
Workman Fellowship, with a stipend of 
$1350, to Dr. John T. Edsall for the year 
1929-30. 

A communication was received an- 
nouncing the award of the following prizes 
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for 1928-29: Lee Wade, IT, $50 to Robert 
Haydon Jones, °30; Boylston, $50 to 
Milton Vasil Anastos, *30; each, $35 to 
Harold George Meyer, ’30; to Carleton 
Green, °30. 

Voted to make the following grants 
from the appropriation of the General 
Education Board for Studies in the 
Humanities: 


1. To Charles B. Gulick for work by Professor 
O. J. Todd of the University of British Columbia 
and Dr. Earnest Cary of Harvard University on 
a systematic Index of Aristophanes and the Greek 
Comic Poets. 

2. To John B. Titchener for Ms.-photographs 
in connection with work on the MSS. of Diogenes 
Laertes 

3. To Hyder E. Rollins for photostats, type- 
writing, and assistance in checking the manuscripts, 





etc., in preparing for publication previously unre- 
printed ballads from the collection of Samuel Pepys 
and a second volume of Tottel’s Miscellany. 

$. To Arthur Colby Sprague towards defraying 
the cost of publication of a critical edition of Sam- 
uel Daniel's Poems and the Defence of Ryme. 

5. Additional to the Division of Modern Lan- 
for the current year for the publication of a 
volume of the Harvard Studies and Notes in Philol- 
ogy and Literature. 

6. Additional to Jeremiah D. M. Ford for print- 
ing in connection with the publication of Portu- 
guese letters in Widener Library. 

7. To Harold Murdock for the University Press 
to be used toward defraying the cost of publishing 
Professor Rollins’s edition of the Pepys Ballads. 

8. To Robert P. Blake for a translation of the 
Armenian version of the Alexander romance. 

9. To George L. Kittredge for photostatie and 
other copies of MSS. and of unobtainable books 


nd 








relating to witchcraft, etc., and to Shakspere; : 





to George L. Kittredge for an Ediphone or similar 
machine and discs to be used by J. M. Carpenter, 


Instructor in English, in the collection of sailors’ 
songs. 

10. To Louis Allard to assist him in publishing a 
second volume on the ( omedie de Moeurs en 
France au dix-neuvieme siecle. 

11. To Kenneth B. Murdock towards defraying 
the expenses involved in collecting and classifying 
material for a thorough history of intellectual life 
and culture in the colonies up to 1765. 

12. To George L. Kittredge to cover expenses of 
preparing and printing a volume of the Harvard 
studies in Comy tive Literature. 

13. To Walter E. Clark to assist him in prepar- 
ing an annotated translation of the Divyavadana, 
an old and important collection of Buddhist stories. 

14. To John Tucker Murray for the Department 
of English to be applied to the preparation and 
publication of manuscripts in English studies. 








The President having presented esti- 
mates for comparative costs of different 
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types of additional stands for the Stadium, 


it was voted to select that of the perma- 
nent steel stands and wooden seats with- 
out an outer concrete wall, the estimates 
being $170,000. 


Meeting of May 11, 1929 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 


Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer 


Shattuck. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts. 


To Mr. Edward §. Harkness for the gift of 
$12,171 in cash and securities valued at $5,431,829 
for the construction and endowment of residential 
Houses in Harvard College. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $45,901.36 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss for the gift of $25,000 
towards the new Physical Laboratory. 

To Miss Mabel Lyman for the gift of $1606.74 in 
cash and securities valued at $22,941.97 to estab- 
lish the Arthur Theodore Lyman and Ella Lowell 
Lyman Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$13,226.53 for retiring allowances. 

To Mrs. Samuel Craft Davis for the gift of 
$10,000 to establish the Edwards Whitaker Scholar- 
ship in memory of her father. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $5000 towards a certain salary. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$3583.12 for the development of research of an 
international character in the social sciences; for 
the gift of $2207.29 for the Survey of Crime and 
Criminal Justice in Greater Boston; and for the 
gift of $1000 for Kala-azar Field Studies under 
the Department of Comparative Pathology of 
the School of Public Health. 

To the Old Colony Trust Company for the gift 
$2500 towards the Case System of Teaching in 
aduate School of Business Administration. 
To Mr. Quincy A. Shaw for the gift of $1000 for 
the X-ray plant of the Cancer Comm’ssion. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $743 for 
the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library of the Medical 
School Dormitory. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $730 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $725 for the 
acquisition of land, construction of buildings and 
improvements in the quarters of the Harvard Crews 
at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of 8600 
for a special scholarship in the Law School. 

To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for the gift of $500 
towards the installation of bookeases in the College 
Library. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $500 
for a Shady Hill Research Fellowship in Fine Arts 
for the summer of 1929; and for the unrestricted 
gift of $500 for the Fogg Art Museum. 
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To Mrs. Charles W. McKelvey and to Mr. 
Moreau Delano for the gifts of $500 each for the 
Harvard Forest. 

To Mr. Bayard Warren for the gift of $500 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $800 for scholarships for 1928-29. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $500 for the scholarship for 
1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $400 for the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $100 towards the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $375 
towards the Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Mr. Henry Goddard Leach for the gift of 
$300, to Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for the gift of 
$200, to Mr. Frank S. Cawley for the gift of $10 
and to Mr. Victor A. Kramer for the gift of $5 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Miss Mary C. Wheelrwight for the gift of 
$200 towards the Ten-Million-Dollar Campaign. 

To Mrs. Ralph E. Forbes for the gift of $100 
towards the installation of an organ in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mr. Charles H. W. Foster for the gift of $3100 
for the purchase of books for the Division of 
Chemistry. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of $72 for 
special expenses in the College Library. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts toward the 
portrait of Professor Edward Channing. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Colby for the gift 
of blankets and other merchandise for the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted. 


To take effect August 1, 1929: Miriam Feronia 
Carpenter, as Registrar and Adviser of Women in 
the Graduate School of Education. 

To take effect September 1, 1929: Jesse Raymond 
Derby, as Instructor in English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; John Marshall, 
Instructor in English and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages; Arthur Barton Brown, Sheldon 
Felllow. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From May 1, 1929 to September 1, 1930: Russell 
Thornley Sharpe, Assistant Secretary for Student 
Employment. 

For one year from July 1, 1929: Hans Theiler, 
Assistant in Comparative Pathology, School of Public 
Health. 

From September 1, 1929, to February 1, 1930: 
Francis Lee Weille, Research Fellow in Laryngology 
in the Medical School, 


For the first half of 1929-30: Léon Robin, Lec- 
turer on Philosophy. 

For the second half of 1929-30: Leo Wolman, 
Wertheim Fellow and Lecturer on Economics. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Donald 
Cary Williams, Instructor in Philosophy and Tutor 
in the Division of Philosophy; Israel Solomon 
Stamm, Instructor in German; David Mitchell 
Dougherty, Instructor in French; Ernest Martin, 
Instructor in Spanish; Frank Gees Black, Fredson 
Thayer Bowers, Robert Wheaton Coues, and 
Shirley Wileox Harvey, Instructors in English; 
Jesse Raymond Derby, Research Fellow in English; 
Kermit William Oberlin, Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Psychology; Marston Stevens Balch, Leighton 
Brewer, George Stuyvesant Jackson, Langley 
Carleton Keyes, John Richard Moore, and Ham- 
ilton Martin Smyser, Assistant in English; Albert 
Edward Hindmarsh, John Day Larkin, William 
Percy Maddox, and Max Adams Shepard, Assist- 
ants in Government; Fred Simmons Keller, Assist- 
ants in Psychology; Joseph Wright, Superintendent 
of the Library for Municipal Research; Car] Joachim 
Friedrich and Benjamin Fletcher Wright, Exam- 
iners in Government. 

Lecturers on Government and Tutors in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics: Charles 
Fairman, John Fairfield Sly. 

Instructors in Government and Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics: 
Kenneth Carey Cole, Hugh Langdon Elsbree, 
Edward Pendleton Herring, Charles Washburn 
Putnam, Morton William Royse, Payson Sibley 
Wild, Jr. 

Proctors: Charles C. Abbott, Phoenix Belknap, 
George G. Benedict, Henry Chauncey, Edward H. 
Dewey, Robert F. Doolittle, Benjamin H. Dorman, 
Sterling Dow, Frederick McC. Eaton, S. Everett 
Gleason, Ellsworth C. Haggerty, Mason Ham- 
mond, Henry M. Hart, Jr., Edward P. Herring, 
Merritt A. Hewett, Robert I. Hunneman, Carl N. 
Jackson, Richard S. Kersten, Langley C. Keyes, 
William J. Kyle, Jr., Robert K. Lamb, John H. 
Lane, Frederick B. Lee, Fulmer Mood, George A. 
Morgan, Jr., Charles McK. Norton, Oliver A. 
Pendar, James H. Perkins, 2d, Frank A. Pickard, 
John McA. Preston, Christopher Roberts, Madison 
Sayles, Davidson Sommers, Joseph L. Walsh, 
Edward M. Weld, Jr., Christian H. Weymer, 
Joshua Whatmough, William S. Youngman, Jr. 

Dental School: Assistants: Charles Mortimer 
Copeland, Donald Francis McCloskey, Harry 
Samuel Saidel, Lee Oscar Smith, in Operative 
Dentistry. 

Instructors: Paul Edmund Boyle, Raymond Paul 
Cassidy, Bailey Paul Brackett Chadbourne, Peter 
Anthony Dempsey, Francis Paul Devlin, Gordcn 
Hall, Cedric Frasier Harring, Paul Burrows 
LeBaron, Sterling Nye Loveland, Joseph William 
Nevins, John Gilbert Ray, Harold Chester Robin- 
son, Leslie Augustus Rus.ell, Chester Leigh Sandi- 
ford, Charles Berry Sawyer, Clarence Geddes 
Severy, Benjamin Strout Stevens, David Freder- 
ick Spinney, Roger Browne Taft, John Talbot Tim- 
lin, Boyd William Wasgatt, Ernest Victor Leon 
Whitchurch, Eugene Barry Wyman, Arthur Price 
Young, and Morton Fenton Yates, in Operative 
Dentistry; Herbert Israel Margolis, in Dental 
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Anatomy; Frederick Alchorn Haley, in Extracting 
and Anesthesia; Burton Jordan Gove and Fred- 
erick Arthur Trevor, in Oral Pathology; George 
Nathan Abbott, Cleophas Paul Bonin, Ralph 
Edward Gove, and Shinji Fujishiro, in Orthodontia; 
Earle Clinton Cummings and Harold Joseph Cox, 
in Roentgenology. 

Lecturers: Edwin Newell Kent, on Conduct of 
Practice; Halsey Beach Loder, on Surgical Pathol- 
ogy and Surgery; Walter Vern MacGilvra, on Anes- 
thesia. 

Graduate School of Education: Mabel Harris 
Lyon, Adviser of Women; Edward Andrews Lin- 
coln, Assistant Professor of Education; John Joseph 
Mahoney, Director of Extension Courses and member 
of the Faculty of the Graduate School of Education; 
Howard Eugene Wilson, Instructor in Education 

tary of the Graduate School of Education; 

ranklin Latshaw and Donald Dewitt 
s in Education; Milton Hawkins 
Bird, George Edward Gardner and Jewell Ben- 
nett Knight, Assistants in Education; Philip Put- 
nam ( . Member of the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Education; Richard Day Allen, Lecturer 
Vocational Guidance; Burdette Ross Bucking- 
vary Education and mem- 


ilty of the Graduate School of Educa- 


d 




















tim; Jesse Buttrick, Davis, Lecturer on Secondary 
Education; Ransom Alphonso Greene, Lecturer on 
the Mental Diagnosis of Children; Arthur Orlo 
Norton, Lecturer on the History of ucation; Ed- 
ward Ellis Allen, Lecturer on the Education of the 
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Jacobs, and Eliot Furness Porter, in Bacteriology 
and Immunology; Jacob Hyams Swarz, in Der- 
matology; Carmi Rupert Alden, Harold Woods 
Baker, Joseph Powitzer Cohen, Pierce James 
Dunphy, Frederick James Lynch, Edward Bernard 
Sheehan, and Abraham Solomon Troupin, in 
Gynecology; John Rock, in Gynecology and Ob- 
stretics; Robert Lincoln Goodale, Edwards Wood- 
bridge Herman, Norman Mcleod Hunter, James 
Caleb Kirby, Duncan Campbell Smyth, Harold 
Grant Tobey, and George Henry Wright, in Laryn- 
gology; Harry Blotner, Randall Clifford, Percy 
Bernard Davidson, Arthur Carlton Ernstene, 
James Morison Faulkner, Maxwell Finland, 
Thomas Duckett Jones, Donald Storrs King, 
Hyman Louis Kramer, Stacy Raymond Mettier, 
Robert Sterling Palmer, George Phillips Reynolds, 
Wyman Richardson, George Porter Robb, Dwight 
Lewis Sisco, James Harvey Townsend, Louis Wolff, 
William Chauncey Egloff, Samuel Leon Gargill, 
Richard Bruce King, Laurence Brewster Ellis, 
Frank William Marlow, Jr., Nathan Sidel, and 
Wheelan Dwight Sutliff, in Medicine; Clark Wright 
Heath, in Medical and Tropical Medicine; George 
Colket Caner and Charles Soucek Kubik, in 
Neurology and Neuropathology; Paul Ivan Yakov- 
lev, Frederic Andrew Gibbs, and Hiram Houston 
Merritt, Jr., in N lo 

Delos Judson .» Thomas Rodman 
Goethals, Paul Gustafson, Delbert Linscott Jack- 
son, Judson Arthur Smith, Joseph Vincent Taylor, 
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Sachs, and T sater Terry, in Ophthal- 
mology; Mo ancis Lee Weille, 
and Leon Edward White, in Otology; William Hall 
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in Histology; Joseph Scarborough DeFrates, in 
Biological Chemistry; Joseph Raymond Hobbs, 
in Comparative Pathology; Uarlan Fay Newton, in 
Surgery. 

Instructors: Torr Wagner Harmer, in Anatomy; 
William Augustus Hinton, in Bacteriology and Im- 
munology and in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
Robert Nason Nye, in Bacteriology and Immunology; 
Elliott Stirling Andrew Robinson, in Bacteriology 
and Immunology and in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; Milan Alexander Logan, in Biological 
Chemistry; Arthur Moses Greenwood and Clarence 
Guy Lane, in Dermatology; Robert Montraville 
Green, Frank Arthur Pemberton, John Thomas 
Williams, Frederick Leo Good, and Richard Good- 
win Wadsworth, in Gynecology; Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, in Gynecology and Obstetrics; Harry Aldrich 
Barnes, Frederick Eugene Garland, Joseph Lincoln 
Goodale, Daniel Crosby Greene, Charles Davison 
Knowlton, and William Irving Wiggin, in Laryn- 
gology; Walter Bauer, Maurice Fremont-Smith, 
Burton Everett Hamilton, Samuel Albert Levine, 
Robert Thornhill Monroe, William Parry Murphy, 
James Patrick O'Hare, William Richard Ooaler, 
Francis Winslow Palfrey, Paul Dudley White, and 
William Bosworth Castle, in Medicine; George 
Clymer, Charles Anthony McDonald, and Henry 
Rouse Viets, in Neurology; Donald John Mac- 
Pherson, William Gordon Lennox, and Tracy 
Jackson Putnam, in Neuropathology; Robert 
Laurent DeNormandie, Foster Standish Kellogg, 
and John Baker Swift, Jr., in Obstetrics; Hugo 
Bruno Carl Riemer, in Ophthalmology; Albert 
Howell Brewster, Lloyd Tiornton Brown, Henry 
Joseph FitzSimmons, Arthur Thornton Legg, 
Frank Roberts Ober, James Warren Sever, Marius 
Nygaard Smith-Petersen, Robert Soutter, and 
Loring Tiffany Swaim, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Frederick Leon Bogan, Charles Orrin Day, Philip 
Edward Meltzer, and Charles Terrell Porter, in 
Otology; Irving Benjamin Akerson, Granville Alli- 
son Bennett, John Archibald Ferguson, Percy Rog- 
ers Howe, Henry Pinkerton, James Stewart 
Rooney, Reuben Zeiten Schulz, Sidney Farber, 
and Junius Mott Rawlings, in Pathology; Paul 
Waldo Emerson, Joseph Garland, Hyman Green, 
Lewis Webb Hill, Gerald Norton Hoeffel, Warren 
Richards Sisson, Pailip Haskell Sylvester, Edwin 
Theodore Wyman, Allan Macy Butler, Randolph 
Kunhardt Byers, Eliot Hubbard, Jr., and Abraham 
Solomon Small, in Pediatrics; Gustave Philip Grab- 
field, in Pharmacology; Harold Francis Blum and 
Magnus Ingstrup Gregersen, in Physiology; Sidney 
David Kramer, in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
William Herman, Martin William Peck, and Oscar 
Jacobus Raeder, in Psychiatry; Frederic Lyman 
Wells, in Experimental Psychopathology; Edward 
Charles Vogt, in Roentgenology; Arthur Wilburn 
Allen, George David Cutler, Harry Fairbanks 
Hartwell, Charles Carrol] Lund, Cnarles Galloupe 
Mixter, Donald Munro, Luther Gordon Paul, 
Thomas Kinsman Ricaards, Alpha Reuben Sawyer, 
Edward Lorraine Young, Jr., and Ernest Merrill 
Daland, in Surgery; George Alfred Dix and Edward 
Winslow Karcher, in Sy philology; Jack Henry Sand- 
ground and Max Theiler, in 7’ropical Medicine. 

Lecturers: Carlos Chagas and William Edgar 
Deeks, on Tropical Medicine; Alexander Hamilton 
Rice, on Diseases of South America. 





Research Fellows: Stephen James Maddock and 
Yellapragada Subba Row, in Biological Chemistry; 
John Tileston Edsall, Marcel Florkin, Arda Alden 
Green, Thomas Leroy McMeekin, Vladimir Alex- 
ander Pertzoff, George Payling Wright, Jeffries 
Wyman, Jr., and Harold Alexander Abramson, in 
Physical Chemistry; George Van Siclen Smith, 
in Gynecology; Francis Henry Laskey Taylor, 
Albert Gayland Young, James Leavitt Stoddard, 
Richard Townsend Beebe, Douglas Richard Drury, 
Jacob Lerman, George Eric Lewis, Arthur Ashley 
Marlow, Ovid Otto Meyer, and William Thomas 
Salter, in Medicine; Henry Stone Forbes, in Neuro- 
pathology; Donald Macomber and Alexander Watts 
Makepeace, in Obstetrics; Clyde Edgar Keeler, in 
Howe Laboratory of Opthhalmology; Richard White 
Bernard Ellis, in Pediatrics; Arthur Ralph Colwell, 
Simon Dworkin, and Milton Oliver Lee, in Physi- 
ology; Moses Ralph Kaufman, Margaretha An- 
toinette Ribble, and Jackson Mash Thomas, 
in Psychiatry; Clay G Huff, in Tropical Medi- 
cine. 

Teaching Fellows: Clarence Allison Morrell, Sam- 
uel Bernard Nadler, and George Herbert Hitch- 
ings, in Biological Chemistry; George Allen Bennett, 
Cecil Crafts Cole, and Robert Edward Fleming, in 
Histology; Alexander Marble, Thomas Van Orden 
Urmy, Greene Smith FitzHugh, Marshall Nairne 
Fulton, and Elbert Lapsley Persons, in Medicine; 
Frederick Kellogg, in Pharmacology; Gordon Clark 
Ring, Chester William Hampel, and Wesley Theo- 
dore Pommerenke, in Physiology. 

Edward Hickling Bradford Fellow: James Leroy 
Wilson, in Pediatrics. 

Henry Pickering Walcott Fellow: Fuller Albright, 
in Clinical Medicine. 

Courses for Graduates: Assistants: Alonzo King- 
man Paine, in Gynecology; Edward Keith Ellis, 
William Holbrook Lowell, and Samuel Henry Wil- 
kins, in Ophthalmology; William Alexander Rogers, 
Edwin French Cave, Seth Marshall Fitchet, Joseph 
Henry Shortell, and John Grove Kuhns, in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; Edmund Boyd Fitzgerald, in Pedi- 
atrics; Alexander Stewart MacMillan, in Roent- 
genology; Somers Fraser and William Jason Mixter, 
in Surgery. 

Clinical Assistant: Daniel Francis Mahoney, in 
Surgery. 

Associates: John Henry Cunningham, Jr., and 
Richard Frothingham O'Neil, in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Allen Greenwood, in Ophthalmology; Zab- 
diel Boylston Adams and Mark Homer Kogers, in 
Orthopedic Surgery; Frederick Jay Cotton and Lin- 
coln Davis, in Surgery. 

Fellow: Lyman Gilder Richards, in Otology. 

Instructors: Ernest Granville Crabtree, Harvard 
Hersey Crabtree, and George Gilbert Smith, in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; LeRoy Allen Schall, in 
Laryngology; John Dresser Adams and Armin 
Klein, in Orthopedic Surgery; William Al..ed Relfe 
and Frank Percival Williams, in Proctology. 

School of Public Health: Cecil Kent Drinker, 
Assistant Dean. 

Assistants: Kenneth Goodner, in Bacteriology and 
Immunology; Halstead Graeme Murray, Noel Gates 
Monroe, Frank Edward Schubmehl, and Harold 
Wentworth Stevens, in Industrial Medicine; Henry 
Byron Elkind, in Mental Hygiene; Edward Avzus- 
t.s Lane, and Herbe.t Lutter Lombard, in Public 
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Health Administration; Robert Matthew Thomson, 
in Ventilation and Illumination. 

Associate: Clarence Linwood Scamman, in Public 
Health Administration. 

Instructors: Fred Winslow Morse, Jr., in Bacteri- 
ology; Howard Bancroft Andervont, in Epidemiol- 
ogy; Louis Agassiz Shaw, in Physiology; William 
Irving Clark, Louis Riley Daniels, and Robert 
Stanley Quinby, in Practice of Industrial Medicine. 

Lecturers: Joseph Briggs Howland, on Hospital 
Administration; Afranio do Amaral on Ophiology; 
George Hoyt Bigelow and Charles Value Chapin, 
on Public Health Administration. 

Research Fellow: Filip Carolus Forsbeck, in 
Public Health Administration. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Paul 
Brown Coffman, « istant Professor of Accounting; 
John Perry Mitchell, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Business Economics; Philip Drinker, Assistant 
Profe ssor of Ventilation and Illumination; Leonard 
Thompson Troland, Lecturer on Psychology; Walter 
Hamor Piston, Jr., Instructor in Music; George 
Maxwell Howe, Instructor in German; Karl Worth 
Bigelow, Instructor in Economics and Tutor in 
Sociology and Social Ethics, and Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in Sociology and Social Ethics; Fred 
Colfax Smith, strar of the Graduate School of 
Education, Lecturer on Vocational Education, and 
member of the Faculty of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation; Frederick George Nichols, member of the 
Committee of Examiners for the degree of Master of 
Education; Channing Chamberlain Simmons, Act- 
ing Surgeon in Chief, Huntington Memorial Hos- 
pital, 

From September 1, 1929: Francis Otto Matthies- 
sen, Resident in McKinlock Hall; Joseph Charles 
Aub, Physician in Chief, Huntington Memorial 
Hospital. 








Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Industrial Research, to serve 
from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Elton Mayo was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Industrial Management, to 
serve for five years from September 1, 
1929, whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Georges Doriot was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Finance, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1929, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Ceci] Eaton Fraser was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Business Ethics, to 
serve for five years from September 1, 
1929, whereupon ballots being given in, 





it appeared that Carl Frederick Taeusch 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Business Econom- 
ics, to serve for five years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Richard Stock- 
ton Meriam was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Finance, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1929, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Robert Louis Masson was 
elected. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the academic year 1929-30, 
and it was voted to appoint them: 

Graduate School of Education: Henry W. Holmes 
Chairman; Walter F. Dearborn, Leslie O. Cum- 
mings, George E. Johnson, Fred C, Smith. 

School of Public Health: David L. Edsall (ex 
officio) Chairman; Milton J. Rosenau, Edwina B. 
Wilson, Hans Zinsser, Cecil K. Drinker, Wilson G, 
Smillie. 

Committee on Higher Degrees: Ernest FE. Tyzzer, 
Chairman; Hans Zinsser, Edwin B. Wilson, Wilson 
G. Smillie, Cecil K. Drinker. 


Voted to appoint Louis Lapicque, Pro- 


fessor of General Physiology at the Sor- 


bonne, Dunham Lecturer at the Medi- 
cal School for the academic year 1928- 
29, 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor James H. Woods for the first half 
of the academic vear 1929-30. 

Voted to award the Victor Emmanuel 
Chapman Memorial Felllowship, with a 
stipend of $1650, to Pierre Chamaillard 
for the academic year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships and the 
Sheldon Fund, to award a Sheldon Fel- 
lowship in History, with a stipend of 
$1500, to Merrill Ten Broeck Spalding for 
the academic year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Division of the Fine Arts, to award a 
Shady Hill Research Fellowship in Fine 
Arts, with a stipend of $500, to Benjamin 
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Rowland, Jr., 1G., for the summer of 
1929. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Bussey Institution, to 
award the following scholarships for the 
academic year 1929-30: 

Anna C, Ames, $550 to Richard B. Dow; Anna C, 
Ames Tuition, $250 to Nelson F. Waters; George H. 
Emerson, $450 to George S. Tulloch; Priscilla 
Clark Hodges, $275 to Donald W. Farquhar; Uni- 
versity, $250 to Donald L. Collins; Bliss Fund, 
$500 to William R. Haddow; $500 to Thomas Lotti, 
$490 to Pau! T. Kreager. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Law, to award the following 
fellowship and scholarship for the aca- 
demic year 1929-30: Research Fellowship 
in Administrative Law, $2500 to James 
F. Davison (stipend paid from gift of 
Julius Rosenwald); Faculty Scholarship 
(paying tuition) to Wilbur G. Katz. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Dean 
of the School of Public Health, to award 
a Public Health Fellowship of $1200 to 
Dr. Elizabeth P. Sanders for the aca- 
demic year 1929-30. 

Communications were received an- 
nouncing the award of the following 
prizes for the academic year 1928-29: 

Bowdoin, in English, (graduate) Ist $200 to 
Henry S. Leonard, 2G; Ist $200 to Chester L. 
Shaver, 1G; 2nd $100 to Lewis D. Leet, 2G; 2nd 
$100 to T. J. B. Stier, 4G; (undergraduate) Ist $250 
to Lynwood S. Bryant, ’29; 2nd $100 to Robert G. 
Davis, ’29; 2nd $100 to Harold F, Folland, ’29. 

Bowdoin, in Classics, Greek, $50 to John P. R. 


Maud, ’29; Latin, $50 to John P. R. Maud, ’29. 
Jeremy Belknap, $50 to Bertram H. Schaffner, 
"32, 


Sales, 860 to Frederic K. Arnold, ’29. 

John Osborne Sargent, $100 to Gerald F. Else, ’29 

Coolidge, $50 to Rolling H. Simonds, ’32. 

Voted to use $166,000 of the reserve 
funds of the Harvard Athletic Association 
for permanent steel trusses in the new 
gymnasium. 


Meeting of May 27, 1929 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 
The President presented votes of the 
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Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of May 13, consenting to the election 
of Alexander von Stael-Holstein as Pro- 
fessor of Central Asian Philology and 
John Clarke Slater as Associate Profes- 
sor of Physics, both to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, as voted by the Corpora- 
tion March 25; to the election of John 
Henry Williams as Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Sidney Bradshaw Fay as Pro- 
fessor of History, and Bancroft Beatley 
as Associate Professor of Education, all 
to serve from September 1, 1929, as voted 
by the Corporation April 8; to the ap- 
pointment of James Bourne Ayer as James 
Jackson Putnam Clinical Professor of 
Neurology, Everard Lawrence Oliver as 
Clinical Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology, William Carter Quinby as 
Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Surgery, Edwin Allen Locke as Clinical 
Professor of Medicine, Kuang-Ti Mei as 
Assistant Professor of Chinese, Edward 
Ballantine as Assistant Professor of 
Music and Tutor in the Division of Music, 
Hugh Kingsley Ward as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology and Immunology, 
Marshal Fabyan as Assistant Professor 
of Comparative Pathology, Augustus 
Riley as Assistant Professor of Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Soma Weiss as Assistant 
Professor of Medicine, Andrew Watson 
Sellards as Assistant Professor of Tropical 
Medicine, Frank Fremont-Smith as As- 
sistant Professor of Neuropathology, John 
Herbert Waite as Assistant Professor of 
Ophthalmology, Bronson Crothers as 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, Karl 
Murdock Bowman as Assistant Professor 
of Psychiatry, George Winslow Holmes 
as Assistant Professor of Roentgenology, 
and Norris Folger Hall, as Instructor in 
Chemistry, all for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, of Gordon Willard All- 
port as Assistant Professor of Psychology 
for three years from September 1, 1930, 
all as voted by the Corporation April 29; 
to the appointment of Philip Drinker as 
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Assistant Professor of Ventilation and 
Illumination in the School of Public 
Health, Walter Hamor Piston, Jr., as 
Instructor in Music, and Fred Colfax 
Smith as Registrar of the Graduate School 
of Education, Lecturer on Vocational 
Education, and a member of the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Education, all 
for three years from September 1, 1929, of 
John Joseph Mahoney, Burdette Ross 
Buckingham, Charles Swain Thomas and 
Philip Putnam Chase as members of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for one year from September 1, 1929, 
of the Administrative Boards of the Grad- 
uate School of Education and the School 
of Public Health for the year 1929-30, all 
as voted by the Corporation May 11. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Charles A. Brackett, 
$232,338.82, and securities valued at $106,821.50 
on account of his residuary bequest to the Harvard 
Dental School. 

From the estate of Thomas Alexander Forsyth, 
$15,076.67, to establish the Thomas Alexander 
Forsyth Scholarship Fund in the Dental School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts. 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $63,662.78 
for the new Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $15,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane and Mrs. Dane for the 
gift of $10,090 towards the new Physical Lab- 
oratory. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham for the gift of 
$10,000 to establish ‘“‘The Louis Adams Frothing- 
ham Fund for Research and Publication in the 
Department of Government.” 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$9715.80 for research in the social sciences and for 
the gift of $7869.83 for research in the field of 
business. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $4000 for 
Special Fund B, in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoilogy; for the gift of $1500 for a collection of 
Liguus in the Museum of Comparative Zo%logy; 
and for the gift of $500 for fossils for the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for the gift of $2000 for 
Research in the Bermuda Biological Station. 








[September 


To Mr. Randolph C. Grew for the gift of $1750 
for the Lionel de Jersey Harvard Studentship. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $1500 for 
salaries for 1928-29. 

To Dr. Henry Lyman for the gift of $1500 for the 
salary of a research assistant in the Department of 
Bio-Chemistry. 

To Mr. Raymond Emerson and Mrs. Emerson 
for the gift of $1000 for Improvements in the Pea- 
body Museum. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$1000 towards a certain salary and travelling 
expenses. 

To the International Nickel Company, Inc. for 
the gift of $900 for Research in the Department of 
Physiology in the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. Henry H. Stevens for the gift of $500, to 
Mr. Charles Jackson for the gift of $100, and to 
Professor Sturla Einarsson for the gift of $5 for 
books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. Raymond Emerson for the gift of $500, 
to Mr. Everett Morss for the gift of $100, to Mr. 
Lawrence Grinnell for the gift of 850, and to Mr. 
Francis S. Kershaw for the gift of $25 for Explora- 
tions of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer for the gift of 3500 
for explorations of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $434.15 
for acquisition of land, construction of buildings and 
improvements in the quarters of the Harvard Crews 
at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for the gift of $400 
towards the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for the 
year 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $350 for a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C. for 
the gift of $225 towards the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $100 towards the scholarships for 
1928-29. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $195 for 
incidental expenses in the Semitic Museum. 

To Dr. Henry B. Bigelow for the gift of $178 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $150 for 
the Bowers Prizes in The Fine Arts. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $150 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To Mr. Harry N. Eaton for the gift of $110 to- 
wards the Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Charles C. Walker for the gift of #100 
for the installation of the organ in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. Philip G. Carleton for the gift towards 
the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Jeremiah J. Mackin for the gift of $25 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $17 
towards a certain salary and expenses. 

To Mr. Frederic W. Lord for the gift of $8 for 
the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To Mr. Benjamin Harrison Dibblee for the 
generous gift of four crystal chandeliers for the 

Faculty Room. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect May 27, 1929: William John 
Bingham, as a member of the Joint Committee on 
the Phillips Brooks House. 

To take effect July 1, 1929: Charles Lowell Viles, 
as Instructor in Accounting. 

To take effect September 1, 1929: Edwin Hemp- 
hill Place, as Clinical Professor of Pediatrics; Gerald 
Warner Brace, as Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From May 27 to September 1, 1929: James Jack- 
son, member of the Joint Committee on the Phillips 
Brooks House (in place of William J. Bingham, 
resigned); David Bruce Dill, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on General Examinations in Bio-Chemical 
Sciences (during the absence of Dr. L. J. Henderson). 

For the first half of 1929-30: Otto Oldenberg, 
Lecturer on Physics. 

For the second half of 1929-30: Egan Lorenz, 
Lecturer on Physics; B. Humphrey Sumner, Lec- 
turer on History. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Merle 
Hugh Elliott, Instructor in Psychology and Tutor in 
the Division of Philosophy; Charles Roger Donohue 
Miller, Instructor in Romance Languages and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Dane Farns- 
worth Smith, Proctor; Sven Rosseland, Lecturer on 
Astronomy; Frank Fremont-Smith, Tutor in Bio- 
Chemical Sciences; Robert Hugo Woodworth, In- 
structor in Botany and Tutor in the Division of 
Biology; Robert Neuner, Lecturer on Roman Law. 

Assistants: Hugh Miller Raup and Albert Newton 
Steward, in Botany; John Julian Ryan, Howard 
Nott Doughty, Jr., Celian Ufford, Theodore 
Francis Moorhouse Newton, George William 
Cottrell, Jr., Frederick Root McCreary, Richard 
Goodwin Wendell, and Martin Kegon Bovey, in 
English; Gerald Marks Almy, David Saville Muz- 
zey, Jr., Foster Frederick Rieke, James Cramer 
Hudson, Montgomery Hunt Johnson, Jr., and 
Roger Wayne Hickman, in Physics; Carl Alfred 
Arenander, in Civil Engineering; Thomas Cunliffe 
Barnes, in General Physiology. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: William Arthur Ander- 
son, Jr., Harlow Bishop, Alton Herman Gustafson, 
and Wilbert Heary Spencer, in Botany. 

Instructors: Harry Rowe Mimno, Austin Rogers 
Frey, Charles David Reid, Frederick Vinton 
Hunt, and Frank Crawford Isely, in Physics; 
George Kingsley Zipf, in German; George Allen 
Morgan, Jr., in Philosophy; Maxwell Isaac Raphael, 
in French; David Farquhar Cavers, in Law. 

Instructors and Tutors in Bio-Chemical Sciences: 
Eliot Furness Porter, John Tileston Edsall, Doug- 
las Richard Drury. 

Instructors in English and Tutors in the Division of 
Modern Languages: David Mason Little, J ., 
Robert Arnold Aubin, Bernard Augustine DeVoto. 

Instructors in History and Tutors in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics: Gaines 
Post, Allan Evans, Paul Wallace Gates, Reginald 
Ivan Lovell, Holden Furber, Allyn Bailey Forbes. 
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Tutors in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics: Francis Parkman, Arthur McCandless 
Wilson. 

School of Public Health: Dr. Florence Lucinda 
McKay and Dr. Mary Luise Diez, Instructors in 
Child Hygiene. 

Cancer Commission: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
Chairman, David Linn Edsall, Elliott Proctor Jos- 
lin, William Duane, Robert Battey Greenough, 
Ernest Edward Tyzzer, Lawrence Joseph Hender- 
son, William John Crozier, Channing Chamberlain 
Simmons, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Simeon Burt 
Wolbach, Hans Zinsser, George Richards Minot, 
Joseph Charles Aub, William Henry Weston, Jr., 
Joseph Briggs Howland, Secretary. 

Advisory Board: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Chair- 
man, Charles Grey Bancroft, Robert Winsor, Jr., 
Alfred Harlow Avery, Phillips Ketchum, Robert 
Joseph Koshland, Charles Jackson, Treasurer, 
William Perkins Homans, Deputy Treasurer, 
Joseph Briggs Howland, Secretary. 

Executive Committee: David Linn Edsall, Chair- 
man, Lawrence Joseph Henderson, William Henry 
Weston, Jr., Joseph Briggs Howland, Secretary. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Arthur 
Michael Maloney, Assistant Professor of Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Leon Edward Dulac, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry; Clarence Bartlett 
Vaughan, Assistant Professor of Clinical Dentistry; 
Richard Burton Smith, Assistant Professor of Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Harold Elliott Tingley, Assistant 
Professor of Operative Dentistry. 


Voted to appoint Robert Battey Green- 
ough, Consulting Surgeon to the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital, from 
September 1, 1929. 

Voted to appoint William Boothby 
Selbie as William Belden Noble Lecturer 
for the year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to award Atkins Fellowships of 
$350 each to Dietrich Conrad Smith, 3d, 
and John Henry Welsh, Jr., 3G, for 
1928-29, 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Division of Geology, to award the follow- 
ing scholarships for the summer of 1929: 
Carlton Thayer Brodrick Scholarship, 
$250, to Charles H. Curtis 3E. S.; $250, 
to Everett F. Stratton, 1G. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
the following scholarships, fellowships 
and aid for 1929-30: 

Charles W. Holtzer Fellowships, $900 to Christian 
C. W. Baumgarten, $800 to Hans T. Froeblich; 


increased by $150 to Heinz Hoerig (total: $900); 
Frederick E. Parlin Scholarship, $400 to Gordon T. 
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Rideout, 1SA: Daniel A. Buckley Scholarships, 
$400 to Arthur G. King, 3M; $400 to Lester S. 
King, 1M; $500 te Joseph D. Linehan, 1G.B.; 
Stoughton Aid, $300 to Leo A. Blacklow, 3M; Ellen 
S. Bates Scholarships (for the summer of 1929), 
$62.50 to Benjamin R. Coonfield, 2G, $62.50 to 
Theodore W. Torre y, 2G. 





Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to award Research Fellowships, 
for work at Soledad, of $400 each to 
Ralph H. Wetmore and Robert H. Wood- 
worth, for 1929-30. (Each: $300 Uni- 
versity Funds, $100 Atkins Fund. 

Voted, on recommendation of the De- 
partment of Economics, to award the 
Ricardo Prize Scholarship of $500 to 
Murray Reed Benedict, 1G, for the year 
1929-30. 

Communications were received an- 
nouncing the award of the following 
prizes: 

For 1928-29: Boott, $100 to Richard L. Pl 
29; Bell, $300 to Miss Dorothy G. Schaefer 
cliffe); History and Literature, #50 to Joh 
Miller, °30; Barrett Wendell, $50 to Davi 
Lloyd, *31; Billings, $150 to Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham, 3T.S. 








Meeting of June 10, 1929 
Lowell, 
Curtis, 


Messrs. 
Treasurer 


Present, President 


Lawrence, Moors, 
Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Samuel C. Cobb, $25, 

From the estate of Artemas Ward, securities 
valued at $1. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. James F. Curtis for the gift of securities 
valued at $153,400 to establish the Chz 
Norton Professorship of Regional Plannin 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $31,726.83 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift of 
securities valued at $25,000 for the New Physical 
Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $22,115.07 
for the new gymnasium and swimming pool. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,493.20 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of 
$10,877.77 for the William Ziegler Memorial En- 
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dowment for Teaching and Research in Inter. 

national Relationship. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the gift of $9300. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $6164 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for the gift of 
$5000 and to Mr. James Byrne for the gift of $250 
for the new Physical Laboratory. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$3000 for Industrial Psychology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2725 for 
the acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for the gift of 
$2500 for the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

To the Committee on Electric Shock for the gift 
of $1500 for research in Asphyxia in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To Professor Homer B. Vanderblue for the gift 
of securities valued at $1008.31 for the Loan Fund 
of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Denman W. Ross for the gift of $1000 
for a certain salary. 

To the Institute of American Meat Packers for 
the gift of $1000 and to Mr. Francis D. Smith for 
the gift of $500 for research in the Division of 
Anthropology. 

To the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration for the gift of $1000 for the Case System 
of Teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1350 for 
the “Study of Running Fits” in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $700 for scholarships for 1928-29. 

To Messrs. Frederick Barbour and Charles E. 
Tilton for the gifts of 500 each and to Professor 
Theodore Lyman for the gift of $200 for the Bad- 
lands Expedition of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoilogy. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $500 towards the salaries of Alumni 
Assistants. 

To Mr. Edgar C. Felton for the gift of $250 
for the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. Gordon Dexter for the gift of $250 for 
research at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Dr. Stanley Cobb for the gift of $150 for the 
Department of Neuropathology. 

To Miss Caroline F. Anderson for the gift of 
$100 towards “The Christian Soldier Fund.” 

To Messrs. William B. Cabot and Henry Horn- 
blower for the gifts of $100 each for Peabody 
Museum explorations. 

To Professor Henry B. Bigelow for the gift of 
$84 for the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund, 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.66 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Mrs. John W. Bartol for the gift of $25 
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towards the installation of the organ in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $25 for 
research at the Bermuda Biological Station. 

To Mr. P. Randolph Harris for the gift of $25 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $15 for inci- 
dental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 


The President reported the deaths of 
the following persons: 

William Cowper Boyden, member of 
the Board of Overseers, on May 30, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

George Sharp Raymer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mining, Emeritus, on June 2, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1929: Warner Gre- 
nelle Rice, as Instructor in English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; Richard Felix Koch, 
as Instructor in Romance Languages and Tutor in 
the Division of Modern Languages; Nathan Com- 
fort Starr, as Instructor in English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; Albert Joseph 
Dalton, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Zodélogy; 
Leighton Brewer, as Assistant in English; Merritt 
Alfred Hewitt, as Proctor. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from July 1, 1929: Albert Collins 
Cline, Assistant to the Director of the Harvard Forest 
and Instructor in Forestry; Neil Wetmore Hosley, 
Forest Assistant at the Harvard Forest. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Albert 
Edward Hindmarsh, Assistant Dean of Harvard 
College; James Luther Reid, Proctor; Frederick 
Roelker Wulsin, Assistant to the Director of the 
Peabody Museum; Carleton Stevens Coon, Associ- 
ate in Anthropology; William Norris Tuttle, In- 
structor in Physics and Tutor in the Division of 
Physical Sciences; Carlton Ernest Brown, Research 
Fellow in Ventilation and Illumination, Schoo! of 
Public Health. 

Assistants: Wilson Marcy Powell, Jr., in Paysics; 
Robert Gale Woolbert and Robert Stoner Cham- 
ber'a:n, in History; Edward Prince Hutchinson, in 
Vital Statistics, School of Public Health; William 
Marshall MacNevin, in Chemistry; Frederick Pierce 
Cowan and J. Edward Spike, Jr., in Physics; 
Irwin Seymour Hoffer, in Economies. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Frank Brown, in Zo- 
ology; Edwin Newton Obl, Jr., in Chemistry. 

Instructors: John Henry McLeod, in Physics; 
Samuel James Guernsey, in Anthropology; Leighton 
Brewer, in English; Carl Rupert Addinall, in 
Chemistry. 

Instructors in Economics and Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government and Economics: Richard 
Vincent Gilbert, Walter Edwards Beach, Noobar 
Retheos Danielian, Harry Dexter White, Douglass 








Vincent Brown, Carl Smith Joslyn, Delmar 


Leighton, Donald Holmes Wallace, Lauchlin 
Bernard Currie, Conrad Payling Wright, Samuel 
Sommerville Stratton, Carl Johann Ratzlaff, John 
Bever Crane, Paul Theodore Ellsworth, George 
Pierce Baker, Jr., Melvin Gardner de Chazeau, 
Corydon Perry Spruill, Jr., Donald Miltcn Erb. 

Lecturers: Donald Hills Davenport, on Business 
Statistics; Edwin Frickey, on Economics. 

Tutors: Ernest Stacy Griffith, in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Harry Rowe 
Mimno, in the Division of Physical Sciences; Paul 
John William Pigors, in the Division of Philos- 
ophy. 

For as long as services are required, but not to 
exceed one year from September 1, 1929: Powell 
Horner Humphries, Research Associate in Electrical 
Engineering. 

For the second half of 1929-30: Walter Silz, Ex- 
change Professor to the Western Colleges (Carle- 
ton, Grinnell, and Pomona). 

From September 1, 1929: Arthur Harrison Cole, 
Administrative Curator of the Baker Library, 
School of Business Administration; Edward 
Reynolds, Director of the Peabody Museum; 
Frederick Roelker Wulsin, Curator of African 
Ethnology and Archeology. 





Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Operative Dentistry, to serve 
from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Frank Holmes Cushman was elected. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Medical School for the year 
1929-30, and it was voted to appoint them: 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ex officio, David Linn 
Edsall, Chairman, ex officio, Wenry Asbur” 
Christian, John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford 
Cannon, Simeon Burt Wolbach, Hans Zinsser, 
Worth Hale, Kenneth Daniel Blackfan, Edward 
Peirson Richardson, Stanley Cobb, Joseph Charles 
Aub, Edward Delos Churchill. 

Voted to change the title of George 
Colket Caner from Assistant in Neurology 
and Neuropathology to Assistant in 
Neurology. 

Voted to award a Henry P. Davison 
Scholarship of $1500 (plus $300 room 
allowance and free tuition) to R. M. 
Minns, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
a Charles W. Holtzer Fellowship of $900 
for the year 1929-30 to Otto Kibler. 


Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and other aids for 
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Graduate Students, to award the follow- 


ing scholarships and fellowships for 


1929-30: 

Traveling: Edward R. Bacon Art Scholarship» 
$1400 to Gilbert W. Longstreet; Carnegie Fellow- 
ships, $1090 to George E. Downing; $2000 to 
Marvin C. Ross; Arthur Deloraine Corey Fellow- 
ship, $1209 to Gerald F. Else; Bayard Cutting Fel- 
lowship, $1490 to Donald C. McKay; John Harvard 
Fellowships (honorary), to Tsai-Han Kiang, 
Robert T. Paine, Jr., Philip H. Rhinelander; John 
Knowles Paine Traveling Fellowship in Music, 
$1600 to Clair T. Leonard, $1600 to Frank W. 
Ramseyer, Jr.; Rogers Fellowships, each $1100 to 
Paul H. Harris, Henry S. Leonard; Philip H. 
Sears Scholarship, $950 to Paul Weiss. Resident: 
Edward Austin Fellowships, each $650 to Richard 
Baltzly, Clifton J. Furness, Bernard M. Wagner; 
$759 to Robert T. Cole; Carnegie Fellowships, 
each $120) to Samson L. Faison, Jr., Thomas C. 
Howe, Jr., Robert B. Shaffer, Robert L. Anderson; 
$1600 to Benjamin Rowland, Jr.; half Coolidge 
Fellowship, $850 to John T. Horton; Dupont 
Fellowship, $750 to Giles M. Bollinger; Ozias 
Goodwin Memorial Fellowship, $675 to Ralph J. 
Bunche; William Watson Goodwin Fellowship, 
750 to Bernard M. Peebles; Harris Fellowship, 
$650 to Hymen T. Silverstein; half Albert and 
Anna Howard Fellowship, $550 to Theodore 
Theodorides; half Albert and Anna Howard 
Fellowship, $550 to Graves H. Thompson; John 
Thornton Kirkland Fellowship, $850 to Charles C. 
Abbott; Henry Lee Memorial Fellowship, $825 to 
Allan B. Latham; Forris Jewett Moore Fellowship, 
#590 to William E. Mydans; Elkan Naumburg 
Fellowship, $675 to Franklin L. Anderson; Robert 
Treat Paine Fellowship, $900 to John Horowitz; 
Francis Parkman Fellowship, $625 to Thomas A. 
Brady; Henry Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fel- 
lowship, $700 to Mark L. Entorf; George William 
Sawin Fellowship, $650 to Orin J. Farrell; Thayer 
Fellowships, each $700 to Ray Chang, Frederic E. 
Faverty, William E. Powers, Burrhus F. Skinner, 
$600 to Theodore T. Ayers; John Tyndall Scholar- 
ship, )to Albert F. Birch; James Walker Fellow- 
ship, $8700 to Edward S. Robinson; Christopher M. 
Weld Scholarship, $650 to William H. Carter; 
Willard Scholarship, $625 to Kenneth O. Myrick; 
Austin Scholarships, each $500 to Gaetano R. Aiello, 
Roy A. Bither, Adolphus J. Bryan, James L. Fitz- 
patrick, Otis H. Lee, David Potter, James A. Ross; 
each $400 to Joseph Brown, Jr., Charles E. Martz, 
Russell Noyes, James O. Oliphant, Harold O. 
White; George and Martha Derby Scholarship, $500 
to John A. Burdine; George W. Dillaway Fellow- 
ship, 8525 to Charles L. Lundin; George H. Emerson 
Scholarships, $500 to Joseph H. Faull, $600 to 
Frederic McI. Galbraith, $600 to Rodgers Peele; 
Charles Haven Goodwin Scholarship, 8600 to 
John P. Cooke; James Mills Peirce Scholarship, 
$500 to Joseph K. Peterson; Edward Russell 
Scholarship, $525 to Paul D. Bartlett; Leverett 
Saltonstall Scholarship, $550 to John T. Andrews; 
Ralph Sanger Scholarships, $300 to Thomas M. 
Green, each $400 to Daniel Bronstein, Murdock H. 
Lewis, Gregory Vlastos, Clifton C. Winn; James 
Savage Scholarship, $550 to Jotham Johnson; 
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Shattuck Scholarships, each $450 to Paul B. Ander- 
son, Murray E. Borish, each $550 to Roger E, 
Bennett, James S. Frame, David Gans, George B, 
Raser, Hassler Whitney; Thayer Scholarships, 
$450 to Arthur N. Moore, each $550 to Malcolm 
MacN. Davisson, William T. Parry, Charles W, 
Upton; Gorham Thomas Scholarship, $450 to 
Marion P. Bridgess; Townsend Scholarships, $400 
to Herman J. Wechsler, each $500 to Eugene Fenn- 
berg, Victor M. Hamm, Chester L. Shaver, Clar- 
ence E. Turner; University Fellowships, each $550 
to Carl L. Anderson, Wilbur J. Bender, Carl Briden- 
baugh, Philip M. Brown, Wm. F. Bruce, Kenneth §, 
Chester, Matthias R. Cooper, George F. David- 
son, Stanley E. Gray, Carl Hagge, Robert W. 
Harbeson, Albert J. Harris, Clyde K. Hyder, 
Norman R. Joseph, John C. McGalliard, Keith A, 
MacKinnon, Donald H. Mugridge, Henry Phillips, 
Jr., Salvatore V. H. Russo, Austin Wright; Univer- 
sity Scholarships, each $300 to Edwin R. Clapp, 
Edwin M. Nygaard, Henry J. Rockel, William D. 
Templeman, Lawrence W. Towle, Howard P. 
Vincent; each $400 to Stephen A. Buckingham, 
Schuyler M. Christian, Ellis P. Cordray, Frederick 
St. L. Daly, AlanS Galbraith, Carroll H. Jones, Jr., 
Frank L. Kinney, Charles W. Lightbody, Dwight H. 
Marfield, George J. Metcalf, Herbert A. Seltzer; 
each $490 to Winslow Ames, Lawrence W. Beal, 
Willard E. Bleick, John W. Boldyreff, Edward T. 
Clapp, Edgar P. Dean, Harold G. Dubrow, Nor- 
man L. Dunham, Frederick W. Hoeing, Cornelius S. 
Hurlbut, Jr., Fre lerick Johnson, Warren D. Kum- 
ler, Julius H. Mueller, Jr., Charles D. Murphy, 
Charles S. A. Ritchie, Saul Rosenzweig, Edwin G, 
Schneider, Walter E. Southwick, John H. Spencer, 
Frank Kai-Ming Su, Bernhard Ulmer; each $400 to 
J. Cutler Andrews, Arthur W. Rochm, $300 to 
Seddon L. D. B. Etherton; Wales Scholarship, $490 
to Israel Borvick; Whiting Fellowships, $450 to 
Martin C. R. Grabau, each $550 to Willoughby M. 
Cady, Hubert M. James, Richard Tousey, each 
$550 to William E. Danforth, Jr. Stanford 
Goldman. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Bussey Institution, to 
award a grant of $490 from the Bliss 
Fund to Raymond K. Daley for 1929-30, 
in place of Paul T. Kreager, resigned. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Law, to award the following 
scholarships and fellowship for 1929-30: 

Emmons Scholarship, $400 to Wm. D. Rollison, 
$400 to Frank E. Horack, Jr.; Jenks Scholarship, 
$400 to Robert A. MacDougall; Pugsley Scholar- 
ship in International Law, $400 to Lewis S. Cas- 
sidy; Hyman Fellowship in International Law, $1000 
to Edward P. Morton; Faculty Scholarship, $400 
to Malcolm M. MacIntyre. 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Peabody Museum, to 
award the following scholarship and 


fellowships for 1929-30: 
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Winthrop Scholarship, $450 to Leo Hansbury; 
Thaw Fellowship, $725 to Frederic S. Hulse; 
Hemenway Fellowship, $725 to Gordon McGregor. 


Notice was received announcing the 
award of the Emery W. Clark Prize of 
$100 to William H. Plummer, 2G.B. for 
1928-29. 

In view of the reduction in the amount 
of the annuities to be received from the 
Carnegie Foundation, in order to insure 
the officers of the University an annuity 
upon reaching the age of retirement and 
to provide for the widows of such officers, 
it was voted to adopt the following plan of 
annuities, to take effect September 1, 
1929: 


Those officers of instruction and administration 
for whom pensions are provided by the Carnegie 
pension system, and twenty-four other officers of 
similar rank who are entitled to University pen- 
sions (making a total list of one hundred and 
eighty-six officers of instruction and administra- 
tion), are offered an opportunity of participating 
in the following plan for annuities on retirement. 

(a) Participation in this plan is restricted to the 
one hundred and eighty-six men referred to above, 
and such others as the President and Fellows may 
appoint wuo are on the Carnegie list in other 
institutions. 

(b) This plan is optional. The date for inaugurat- 
ing the plan is September 1, 1929. Those officers 
electing to participate in the plan are requested to 
give written notice of their election to Mr. F. W. 
Hunnewell, Secretary to the Corporation, not 
later than September 15, 1929. 

(c) Each officer participating in the plan shall in 
each year pay, or allow the University to retain, a 
sum equal to five per cent of the salary voted to 
him, and when this is done the University shall 
place in the retiring fund to his credit a like sum. 

d) The rules governing the management of, and 
allowance of interest upon, the sums described in 
the preceding clause shall be the same as the printed 
rules from time to time governing the present 
system of retiring allowances in Harvard Univer- 
sity established on June 23, 1920, and amended 
January 25 and February 8, 1926. 

(e) Any officer participating in the plan and 
sixty-six years of age shall be entitled to retire, and 
the President and Fellows may in the exercise of 
their discretion retire any such officer who has 
reached the age of sixty-six years, upon the terms 
of retirement hereinafter provided. If any partici- 
pant ceases to be in the employ of the University 
prior to retirement by reason of any other fact than 
his death, the University shall forthwith pay to him 
in cash or upon his order the amount of his accumu- 
lated credits in the retiring fund. If any partici- 
pant dies before retirement leaving no widow, the 
University shall pay to his executor or adminis- 
trator the amount of his accumulated credits. 

(f) To each officer who participates in the plan 
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the President and Fellows will pay after retirement 
during his lifetime an annuity equal to one-half the 
officer’s average salary for the five years previous to 
retirement; and if the officer dies after retirement 
leaving a widow, the President and Fellows will 
pay to his widow during her lifetime an annuity 
equal to one-half the amount of the annuity previ- 
ously payable to such officer. Except as provided 
below, the maximum annuity under this plan to 
any officer of the University shall be $4000; and the 
maximum annuity to any widow shall be one-half 
of this amount, or $2000, 

(g) If an officer who participates in the plan dies 
previous to retirement, the President and Fellows 
will pay to his widow during her lifetime an annuity 
equal to one-fourth of the officer’s average salary 
for the five years previous to his death, such annu- 
ity to begin from the last payment of the officer’s 
regular salary, but except as provided below the 
maximum annuity for such widow shall be $2000. 

(h) Each annuity paid by the President and 
Fellows under the plan shall include any pension 
contributed for the annuitant’s benefit by the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Also the amount standing to the annuitant’s 
credit in the retiring fund shall be used to aid in 
providing the annuity. 

(i) Should the amount of the pension to which 
any officer may be entitled from the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation, plus the 
income from the amount standing to the officer’s 
credit in the retiring fund, make it possible to pro- 
vide for him from these sources alone an annuity 
exceeding $4000, such officer will be entitled to the 
full amount thus provided. The same principle will 
be applied with respect to widow’s annuities. 

(j) Any officer appointed prior to 1915 to the 
grade of assistant professor or to a higher grade 
who may be entitled to an annuity upon retirement 
in accordance with the provisions of the University 
system of retiring allowances of the date of 
March 27, 1899, in excess of $4000, will not be 
affected by this plan unless he subscribes to it. 

No provision is made for annuities to the widows 
of officers under the University system of retiring 
allowances of March 27, 1899, and annuities to 
widows will be provided only in the case of officers 
who subscribe to this plan. In no case will the 
annuity to the widow exceed $2000 except as pro- 
vided in Section (7). 

Information regarding the amount of the annuity 
to which any officer may be entitled on reaching the 
age of retirement under the University system of 
retiring allowances of March 27, 1899, will be fur- 
nished by Mr. Hunnewell upon request. 

(k) Acceptance of this plan supersedes the right 
to an annuity from the University under any plan 
in effect prior to September 1, 1929. 

(1) The plan shall go into effect as of September 1, 
1929. It may be interpreted, altered, amended, or 
discontinued in the manner and upon the terms 
provided by the printed rules from time to time 
governing the present system of retiring allowances 
in Harvard University. 


Meeting of June 19, 1929 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs, 
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Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Perkins, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of C. Chauncey Stillman, $50,000 
towards the Ten-Million-Dollar Campaign and 
$1000 towards the Warner Expedition of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

From the estate of Edgar Pierce, $22,000 to estab- 
lish a fund, the income to be used for the uses and 
purposes of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $24,025 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 and 
securities valued at $49,650; to Mr. F. Meredith 
Blagden for the gift of securities valued at $50,000, 
to Mr. Francis Lee Higginson for the gift of $700 
and securities valued at $24,300 towards the new 
Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for the gift of $35,000 
to Mr. Charles J. Liebman for the gift of $10,000, 
to Mr. Theodore Baettenhaussen for the gift of 
$6500, to Mr. Paul M. Warburg and to Mr. Fred- 
erick A. O. Schwarz for the gift of $2,500 each, to 
Mr. Henry F. Schwarz for the gift of $1000, to 
Judge Julian W. Mack for the gift of $500, to 
Mr. Rudolph A. Wurlitzer for the gift of $100, to 
Mr. Lee M. Friedman and Mr. Courtenay Guild 
for the gift of $25 each for the Kuno Francke Pro- 
fessorship of German Art and Culture. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $12,500 
to be added to the Research Fellowship in 
Astronomy 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$9500 for the Department of Physiology in the 
Medical School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of 87000 
towards the Class of 1904 Medical Alumni Fund. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for the gift of 
$4500 towards a certain salary for 1929-30. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of 
$4000 towards the salary of an instructor in Physi- 
cal Education in the Medical School for 1929-30. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $3000 
toward a certain salary for 1929-30. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the J. L. Hudson Company for the gift of 
$1000 for the Case System of Teaching in t 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of 8800 towards the scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $746.49 towards the scholarships for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for thé gift of 
$85 towards the scholarships for 1928-29. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $25 towards the scholarships for 1928-29. 
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To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$450 for Research Fellowships in the Medical 
School. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $200, to 
Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for the gift of $100, and 
to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for the gift of $50 for 
Research in the Bermuda Biological Station. 

To Mrs. Murray A. Potter for the gift of $100 
towards the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes for 
1928-29. 

To Mr. Carl G. Hagberg for the unrestricted gift 
of $60. 

To Professor A. V. Williams Jackson for the gift 
of $25 for a memorial volume. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for the gift of $23.75 
to be used for as special purpose. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $941.74 for 
books for the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $520 for 
acquisition of land, construction of buildings, and 
improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $417 for the 
“Study of Running Fits” in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1929: Andrew Amyx 
Rohlfing, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering; 
Marston Stevens Balch, Assistant in English; 
Nathaniel Allison, Professor of Orthopadic Surgery; 
Alexander Watts Makepeace, Research Fellow in 
Obstetrics; Benjamin Hallowell Dorman and 
Christopher Roberts, Proctors. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1929: Joseph 
Warren, Acting Dean of the Law School; Marston 
Stevens Balch, Instructor in English; Samuel 
Kinter Talley and Clifton Adams, Ass 
Chemistry; Talcott Parsons, Instructor in Economics 
and Tutor in Division of History, Government and 
Economics and in Sociology and Social Ethics. 
Charles Adrian Rubel and Charles Rufus Hamlen, 
Assistants in Fine Arts; Howard McGaw Smyth, 
Ray Allen Billington, Frederick Lidell Bronner, 
Harold Fisher Wlison, and Sam Hugh Brockunier, 
Jr., Assistants in History; Allan Jerome Renshaw, 
Assistant in Government; Christian Archibald 
Herter, Lecturer on International Relations; John 
Gilbert Beebe-Center, Instructor in Psychology and 
Tutor in Division of Philosophy; James Wilkinson 
Miller, Instructor in Phi »phy and Tutor in Divi- 
sion of Philosophy; George Allen Morgan, Jr., Tutor 
in the Division of Philospohy; Purshottam Vishwan- 
ath Bapat, Assistant in Philosophy; William Harold 
Stavsky, istant in Psychology; Richard Arnold 
Stout, George K. Zipf, and Kenneth Joseph White, 
Proctors; Theodore James Blanchard Stier, Re- 
search Fellow in General Physiology. 

Instructors in English and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Ernest Joseph Simmons, 
Charles Lindsay Bennet, James Ralston Caldwell. 

Business School: Mildred Lucille Hartsough and 
Henrietta Melia Larson, Associates in Research. 
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Education School: Joseph Paul Glick, and Roger 
Wellington Holmes, Assistants in Education. 

Museum of Comparative Zoélogy: Jack Henry 
Sandground, Curator of Helminthology; Nicholas 
Borodin, Curator of Fishes. 

Medical School: Francis Dowdle Pierce, Teaching 
Fellow in Medicine; Ching-lang Kao and Alan Simp- 
son Ross, Research Fellows in Pediatrics; Merrill 
Jenks King, Instructor in Bacteriology and Im- 
munology; John Grove Kuhns, Assistant in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; Edwin French Cave, Robert Morris, 
and William Alexander Rogers, Assistants in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; William Borden Stevens and Louis 
Joseph Ullian, Assistants in Medicine; Lawrence 
Raymond Morrison, Assistant in Neuropathology; 
Henry William Hudson, Jr., and Augustus Thorn- 
dike, Assistants in Surgery. 

Courses for Graduates: Frank Dennette Adams, 
Charles Leonard Overlander, and Franklin Warren 
White, Instructors in Medicine; Walter Swan Bur- 
rage, Edward Stanley Emery, Jr., John Molloy 
Flynn, Walter Alden Griffin, Francis Cooley Hall, 
Lyman Howard Hoyt, Francis Tennery Hunter, 
Max Ritvo, Howard Frank Root, and Howard 
Burnham Sprague, Assistants in Medicine; Beth 
Vincent, Associate in Surgery; Leland McKittrick, 
Assistant in Surgery. 

Dental School: Leonard Daniel Nathan, Instructor 
in Oral Pathology; Charles William Crowley, In- 
structor in Dental Anatomy; Moses Solomon Strock, 
Instructor in Extracting and Oral Surgery; Earle 
Leslie Bradway, Victor Ivan Merriam, Louis 
Miskell, Charles Gilman Pike, and Ralph Maurice 
Towle, Instructors in Operative Dentistry; Henry 
Joseph Carney, Arthur Wellington Hicks, Peter 
Reginald Mackinnon, Raymond James Nagle, 
and Norman Warren Swett, Instructors in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Edwin Linwood Farrington, John 
Hassan Jaffar, William James Kenefick, Frank 
Herbert Leslie, Russell Samuel Phillips, Joseph 
Aloysius Ring, John Mark Smith, William Augustin 
Walsh, and Oliver Perry Wolfe, Instructors in Ex- 
tracting and Anesthesia; Mitsuta Manabe, In- 
structor in Operative Technique; Wilfrid Matthew 
LaBelle, Jr., and William McLellan Ross, Assist- 

s in Operative Dentistry; Joseph Hensley Beck, 
Assistant in Prosthetic Dentistry; Edgar Leo Abt, 
Harold Arthur Carnes, James Charles Krosnoff, 
John Campbell Thompson, and Chester Fisher 
Wolfe, Assistants in Extracting and Anesthesia. 





For as long as services are required but not to 
exceed one year from September 1, 1929: Arthur 
Berkeley Yates, Research Associate in Mining 
Geology. 

Medical School: From June 1, 1929 to October 1, 
1929: Donald Hunter and Mathilda Hunter, Re- 
sear¢ h Fellows un Medicine. 

From January 1, 1930 to September 1, 1930: 
Frederic Carroll Bost, Teaching Fellow in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Carl 
Smith Joslyn, Instructor in Economics and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government and Economics. 


Voted to appoint Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Engineering School for the 
year 1929-30; and it was roted to appoint 
them: 

Hector James Hughes, Chairman, Harry Ells- 
worth Clifford, Lionel Simeon Marks, Albert 
Sauveur, Grinnell Jones, Gordon Maskew Fair, 
Donald Hamilton McLaughlin. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences for the year 1929-30, and it was 
voted to appoint them: 

George Henry Chase, Chairman, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Charles Howard Mellwain, Oakes Ames, 
Henry Wyman Holmes, Clarence Irving Lewis, 
William Caspar Graustein, James Phinney Baxter, 
3d, Kenneth Ballard Murdock. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Dean Roscoe Pound for the academic 
year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
English Department, to award a Dexter 
Scholarship of $800 to James R. Mac- 
Gillivray for the summer of 1929. 

Voted, on recommendation of the De- 
partment of Geology, to award Josiah 
Dwight Whitney Scholarships of $100 
each to Norman S. Hinchey and Marshall 
Schalk for the summer of 1929. 

Voted, on recommendation of the De- 
partment of Geology, to make the fol- 
lowing appropriations from the Josiah 
Dwight Whitney Fund for the summer 
of 1929: $150 to Norman S. Hinchey, $250 
to Marshall Schalk. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
the following scholarship and aid for the 
year 1929-30. 

Daniel A. Buckley Scholarship, 3500 to Wellman 
E. Roys, ’29; Daniel A. Buckley Aid, $300 to Isa- 
dore R. Duchin, 2L. 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy, to award the following scholar- 
ship and fellowship for the year 1929-30: 
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Virginia Barrett Gibbs Scholarship, $450 to Clif- 
ford A. Angerer; Alexander Agassiz Fellowship in 
Oceanography, $1250 to Columbus O’D. Iselin. 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Engineering School, to 
award the following scholarships for the 
year 1929-30: 

Hennen Jennings, $650 to Everett L. Reed; 
Eveleth, $450 to Frank W. Roberts, Jr.; $450 to 
Leland R. van Wert; Storrow, $300 to Ralph W. E. 


Leiter, $400 to Loranus P. Hatch, $400 to John L. 
Miller. 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Law, to award a Pugsley 
Scholarship in International Law, with a 
stipend of $400, to Herbert F. B. H. 
Feaver for the year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Architecture, to award the 
following scholarships and fellowships 
for the year 1929-30: 

Architecture: half Nelson Robinson, Jr., Travel- 
ing Fellowship, $1100 to Carl T. Larson; Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship, $1500 to Arland A. 
Dirlam; Julia Amory Appleton Fellowship, $700 
to Ralph G. Gulley; Eveleth Scholarship, $300 to 
Harold D. Hill; University Scholarships, each $300 
to George F. R. Heap, Walter J. A. Huchthausen, 
Wm. S. Rogers; half Austin Scholarship, each $200 
to Charles S. DuBose, Jr., T. Gerald Kronick, 
George K. Nakashima, Russell T. Smith; Speical 
Student Scholarships, each $300 to Ernest Akam, 
Daniel B. Cathcart, $400 to Arthur A. Thompson. 

Landscape Architecture: half Austin Scholarship, 
each $200 to Richard D. Bonnet, Kenneth B, 
Simmons; half Francis Hathaway Cummings 
Scholarship, each $200 to Harold T. Abbott, 
Charles B. Salsbury; University Scholarships (free 
tuition), to Tracy H. Abell, Edwin C. Hielman, 
Harry T. Thompson. 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Committee on Fellowships and other 
Aids for Graduate Students, to award 
the following fellowship and scholarship 
for 1929-30: 

Jeffries Wyman Scholarship, $550 to True W. 
Robinson (in place of Frank Brown, resigned); 
John Harvard Travelling Fellowship, to Henry L. 
Clark, 1G. 

V oted, on recommendation of the Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, to award a Harvard-Yenching 
Fellowship of $750 to S. A. Yao for the 
year 1929-30. 
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Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on the Sheldon Fund, to award the 
following Sheldon Prize Fellowships, of 
$1500 each, for travel and study in 
Europe, for the year 1929-30: Harold 
Freeze Folland, Charles Leonard Lundin, 
Ernest Martin, Robert Croly Darling. 

The President reported that he had 
assigned a Henry Russell Shaw Traveling 
Fellowship of $1700 to Raymond Finley 
Courtney, ’29, and a Henry Russell Shaw 
Traveling Fellowship of $1000 to Edward 
Osborne Bassett, ’29, for the year 1929-30. 

Voted to award the Lionel de Jersey 
Harvard Studentship at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with a stipend of $1750, 
to Alan Richardson Sweezy, ’29, for the 
year 1929-30. 

Communications were received an- 
nouncing the award of the following 
prizes for the year 1928-29: 


Rogers (for mathematical exposition), Ist $35 to 
Gustav A. Hedlund, 2G; 2d $15 to Edward K, 
Haviland, 6G; Bennett, $100 to A. O. Beamer, ocC; 
Bowers (for painting), half $50 to Leo Huberman, 
’29; half $50 to Thomas H. Knowles, sp.; Bowers 
(for painting), additional, $50 to Lincoln E. Kir- 
stein, ’30; Bowers (for drawing) $50 to Frederick H. 
Rahr, ’30; Dante, half $100 to A. E. Donini, Gr.T.S, 
half $100 to P. H. Harris, 1G; Garrison — silver 
medal and $125 to T. W. Duncan, ocC; Winthrop 
Sargent, $100 to Mark W. Eccles, 2G; Sumner, 
$100 to G. V. Allen, 1G; Toppan (for best doctoral 
thesis on subject in Political Science), half $50 to 
V. M. Scramuzza, 4G, half $50 to H. S. Ellis; 
Toppan Biennial (for best essay on subject in 
Political Science), $200 to A. R. Hogue, 1G; Philip 
Washburn, $150 to A. R. Sweezy, ’29; Sohier, half 
$125to Lynwood S. Bryant, ’29, half $125 to Mildred 
A. Gill (Radcliffe, ’29); Susan Anthony Potter (for 
essay in Comparative Literature), $100 to Muriel 
Lawrence (Radcliffe, ’29); Wister, $50 to Abraham 
Raum, 29, 


Voted to make a grant from the appro- 
priation of the General Education Board 
for Studies in the Humanities to Professor 
George B. Weston to enable him to pre- 
pare a critical text of the satires of Lodo- 
vico Adimari (1644-1708). 

Voted to establish three grades of the 
degree of Master in Business Adminis- 
tration; and to amend Statute 8 so as to 
read as follows: 
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... There are four grades of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, of the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and of the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
three grades of the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
of Doctor of Dental Medicine and of the degree of 
Master in Business Administration, and two grades 
of the degree of Bachelor of Divinity and of the 
degree of Master of Divinity... 

Voted to accept the Kuno Francke 
Professorship of German Art and Culture 
in accordance with the terms of the fol- 
lowing letter from Judge Mack dated 
June 19, 1929. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard College 
GENTLEMEN: 

The undersigned Committee beg to present to 
you in cash, securities and pledges the sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($150,000) for 
the establishment of the Kuno Francke Professsor- 
ship of German Art and Culture. 

Accompanying documents give you the names 
of the donors and pledgers, as well as the conditions 
made by Mr. Julius Rosenwald, who donated the 
last fifty thousand dollars of this fund, which 
conditions have been accepted by all the other 
donors and the Committee. 

Very truly yours 
JuLiIAN W. Mack, Chairman 
Tueopore BAETTENHAUSSEN 
A. A. Bere, Jr. 
Herman Iron 
Cranes J. LieBMAN 
By Jurzan W. Mack, chairman. 

Voted to establish the Kuno Francke 
Professorship of German Art and Culture. 

Voted to confer degrees in course and 
out of course, as recommended by the 
various faculties: (as per lists submitted). 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Law, to award the Samuel 
Phillips Prescott Fay Diploma for 1928- 
29 to Herman Thomas Austern. 
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Stated Meeting, May 13, 1929 

The followingtwenty-two members were 
present: Mr. Wadsworth, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, Billings, 
W. C. Boyden, Cabot, Coolidge, Derby, 
Gage, Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, 
A. T. Perkins, J. H. Perkins, Saltonstall, 
Slocum, Stockton, Straus, Sullivan, 


Wendell, Wolcott. 
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The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 25 and April 8, 1929, 


Appointing: To serve from September 1, 1929, 
Alexander von Stael-Holstein, Professor of 
Central Asian Philology; John Clarke Slater, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physics; Bancroft Beatley, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education; Sidney Bradshaw Fay, 
Professor of History; John Henry Williams, Pro- 
Sessor of Economics — 


were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 29, and May 11, 1929, 


Appointing: For three years from September 
1, 1929, Everard Lawrence Oliver, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Dermatology and Syphilology; Edwin 
Allen Locke, Clinical Professor of Medicine, James 
Bourne Ayer, James Jackson Putnam Clinical 
Professor of Neurology; Soma Weiss, Assistant 
Professor of Medicine; Hugh Kingsley Ward, 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology und Immun- 
ology; John Herbert Waite, Assistant Professor of 
Ophthalmology; Andrew Watson Sellards, Assistant 
Professor of Tropical Medicine; Augustus Riley, 
Assistant Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; 
George Winslow Holmes, Assistant Professor of 
Roentgenology; Frank Fremont-Smith, Assistant 
Professor of Neuropathology; Marshal Fabyan, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Pathology; 
Bronson Crothers, Assistant Professor of Pedi- 
atrics; Karl Murdock Bowman, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Psychiatry; Kuang-Ti-Mei, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese; Edward Ballantine, Assist- 
ant Professor of Music and Tutor in the Division of 
Music; Philip Drinker, Assistant Professor of 
Ventilation and Illumination, School of Public 
Health; Walter Hamor Piston, Jr., Instructor in 
Music; William Carter Quinby, Clinical Pro- 
Sessor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; Norris Folger 
Hall, Instructor in Chemistry. For three years 
from September 1, 1930, Gordon Willard Allport, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology; John Joseph 
Mahoney, Burdette Ross Buckingham, Charles 
Swain Thomas and Philip Putnam Chase, members 
of the Faculty of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, for one year from September 1, 1929; Fred 
Colfax Smith, Registrar of the Graduate School 
of Education, Lecturer on Vocational Education, 
and a member of the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Education for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929. Appointing the following persons 
as members of Administrative Boards for 1929-30, 
Graduate School of Education, Henry W. Holmes, 
Chairman, Walter F. Dearborn, Leslie O. Cum- 
mings, George E. Johnson, Fred C. Smith; Schoul 
of Public Health, David L, Edsall (ex officio) 
Chairman, Milton J. Rosenau, Edwin B. Wilson, 
Hans Zinsser, Cecil K. Drinker, Wilson G. Smillie — 
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and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott, the 
Board voted to adopt the following votes: 


1. That the Committee to Visit the Department 
of Indic Philology and the Committee on Semitic 
Languages and History and Semitic Museum be 
abolished at the end of the current academic year, 
and that a new Committee on Far Eastern Civili- 
zations, to include Indic Philology and Chinese, and 
a new Committee on Semitic and Egyptian Civili- 
zations be established. 

2. That the Committee to Visit the Arnold 
Arboretum, the Bussey Institution, the Botanic 
Garden, the Botanical Museum and the Depart- 
ment of Bot: ny be abolished at the end of the cur- 


rent academic vear, and that a new Committee to 
Visit the Arnold Arboretum and Bussey Institu- 
tion, and a new Committee on Botany be estab- 
lished. 


3. That the President of the Board be 


ized to appoint a S 


author- 
ommitee of five to co- 
ent of the House Plan, to 
Members of the Board of Overseers and 
ther Alumni. 





operate in the establis 


consist of 


Mr. Wolcott presented the reports of 
the Committee to Visit the Arnold Arbore- 
tum and the Committee to Visit the Bus- 
the 
mendation of the Executive Committee 


sey Institution, and upon recom- 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Board voted to adjourn to the 
next morning, May 14, 1929, to meet in 


Langdell Hall at 9:30 a.m. 


Adj yurned Mee fing, May 14, 1929 
The 
were present: Mr. Wadsworth, the Presi- 


following twenty-one members 
dent of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
Billings, W. C. Boyden, Cabot, Coolidge, 
Derby, Gage, Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, 
Moore, Perkins, Saltonstall, 
Stockton, Straus, Sullivan, 


Wolcott. 
The reading of the record of the previ- 


Slocum, 


Wendell, 


ous meeting was omitted, and said record 
was approved. 

The President of the Board appointed 
the following persons to be members of the 
Special Committee of five to codperate in 
the establishment of the House Plan: Mr. 


[ September 


Lee, Chairman, Judge Cabot, Mr. Straus, 
Mr. Woods, Mr. Allston Burr. 

Mr. Saltonstall presented and read the 
report of the Committee on Health and 
Athletic Sports, Mr. Coolidge the report 
of the Committee on Physics and Astron- 
omy, Mr. Stockton the report of the Com- 
mittee on Mathematics, and Mr. Wads- 
worth, on behalf of Mr. Woods, the report 
of the Committee on the Graduate School 
of Education, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee, they 
were accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: History, 
by Mr. Sullivan; Semitic Languages and 
History and the Semitic Museum, by 
Judge Mack; Anthropology and the Pea- 
body Museum, by Mr. Saltonstall; Medi- 
cal School, by Dr. Gage. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wendell, the 
Board voted to refer to the Committee on 
Elections, for consideration and report at 
a future meeting of the Board, the advisa- 
bility of changing the Statutes and Rules 
governing the election of Overseers, so as 
to provide that each year the qualified 
voting graduates of the University should 
elect by ballot four Overseers for the term 
of six years, and one Overseer for the term 
of six years should be elected by the Board 
of Overseers. 


The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, June 20, 1929 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Wadsworth, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Shattuck, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
R. W. Boyden, Cabot, Cutler, Gage, 
Howe, Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, 
A. T. Perkins, Saltonstall, Slocum, Stock- 
ton, Wendell, Wolcott, Woods. 

The reading of the records of the two 
previous meetings was omitted and said 
records were approved. 
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The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the death of Mr. William C. Boyden, 
a member of the Board, on May 30, 1929, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the resignation of Mr. Dwight F. 
Davis, a member of the Board, on account 
of his absence from the country for the 
next two yearsor so, having beenappointed 
to the office of Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands, and the Board voted to 
accept the same with regret. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of April 29, and May 11, 1929 — 

Electing: To serve from September 1, 1929, 
John Howard Mueller, Silas Arnold Houghton 
{ssociate Professor of Bacteriology and Immu- 
gy; Herrman Ludwig Blumgart, sociate 
fessor of Medi ; Cyrus Hartwell Fiske, 
{ssociate Profes il Chemistry; Elton 


Mayo, Professor of Industrial Research. For 
ive years from September 1, 1929, Richard 














Stockton Meriam, Assoctat r of Business 
Economics; Robert L Associate 
Professor of Finance; Taeusch, 
{ssociate Professor Cecil 
Eaton Fraser Finance; 





Georges Doriot, Professor of Industrial Manage- 
nt. Appointing: For three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, ies rge Maxwell Howe, Instructor 
r Leons \ hompson Troland, Lecturer 

y Mitchell, Jr., Assistant 
Business Economics; Paul Brown 








Coffman, Assistant Professor of Accounting; Karl 
Worth Bigelow, Instructor n Economics and 
Tutor in Sociology and S l Ethics, and Chair- 

in of the Board of Tutors in Sociology and Social 
Ethics — 


were taken from the table and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 10, 1929, electing Frank 
Holmes Cushman, Professor of Operative 
Dentistry, to serve from September 1, 1929, 
and the Board voted unanimously to 
suspend the Rules, and to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 27, June 10 and June 19, 
1929 — 

Appointing: From September 1, 1929, Edward 
Reynolds, Director of the Peabody Museum. For 


75 


three years from September 1, 1929, Leon Edward 
Dulac, Assistant Professor of Operative Dentistry; 
Arthur Michael Maloney, Assistant Professor of 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Richard Burton Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry; Harold 
Elliott Tingley, Assistant Professor of Operative 
Dentistry; Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Dentistry; Car] Smith Joslyn, 
Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Gorernment and Economics. Appointing 
the following persons members of Administrative 
Boards for the academic year 1929-30. Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, George Henry Chase, 
Chairman, George Lyman Kittredge, Elmer 
Peter Kohler, Clifford Herschel Moore, Charles 
Howard Mellwain, Oakes Ames, Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Clarence Irving Lewis, William Caspar 
Graustein, James Phinney Baxter, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock. Engineering School, Hector 
James Hughes, Chairman, Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford, Lionel Simeon Marks, Albert Sauveur, 
Grinnell Jones, Gordon Maskew Fair, Donald 
Hamilton McLaughlin. Medical School, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, ez officio, David Linn Edsall, 
Chairman, ex officio, Henry Asbury Christian, 
John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford Cannon, 
Simeon Burt Wolbach, Hans Zinsser, Worth Hale, 
Kenneth Daniel Blackfan, Edward Peirson Rich- 
dson, Stanley Cobb, Joseph Charles Aub, 
Edward Delos Churchill. Establishing three grades 
of the degree of Master in Business Administra- 
tion, and amending Statute 8 of the Statutes of the 

follows: “ There are four 

2 












University so as to read 





grades of the degree of shelor of Arts, of the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, and of the degree of 





Bachelor of Laws, three grades of the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, of Doctor of Dental Medi- 


cine and of the degree of Master in Business 


Administration, and two grades of the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity and of the degree of Master 
of Divinity’ — 

and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 19, 1929, conferring the fol- 
lowing degrees upon the following persons 
recommended therefor by the Faculties of 
the several Departments of the University, 
respectively; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to the conferring of said degrees, and 
further voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed, in accordance with the prece- 
dents of former years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 1956. 

Mr. Wadsworth, on behalf of Mr. J. H. 
Perkins, presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Economics, and on behalf of 
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Mr. Sullivan the report of the Committee 
on History, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Moore presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the School of Architec- 
ture, Judge Cabot the report of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Theological School, 
Judge Mack the reports of the Committee 
to Visit the Germanic Museum, and the 
Committee on Semitic Languages and 
History and the Semitic Museum, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 

Priscitta Goucn, Director of Publicity 

May and June at Radcliffe this year 
spelled the Semi-Centennial and Com- 
mencement. All other activities not only 
became of secondary importance but 
their inherent character was colored by 
these two important events. Under- 
graduates and graduates alike were 
drawn into the excitement. 

The honor of being hostess to the wife 
of the President of the United States 
is one which the college will long 
remember, and the privilege of seeing 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover sitting on the 
platform at the Academic Exercises 
held on Friday morning, May 31, in 
Sanders Theatre marked the climax 
of the entire celebration. Beginning 
with the gracious reception at which 
the trustees of the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum were the hosts at 
Fenway Court and ending with the 
Alumnz Dinner at the Hotel Statler 
each occasion was perfect of its kind 
Nearly 1600 alumnz returned to do 
honor to their college and approximately 
1000 outside guests were present at the 
several functions. 

A feature of the Birthday Party on 








Saturday morning, June 1, was the 
presentation to President Comstock of 
the Alumnz Fund in the form of a check 
which she drew from a mammoth birth- 
day cake. For its first year of work 
the committee was able to turn over 
$51,121.14. The sum represents con- 
tributions from 2302 individuals and 
twenty-three classes. Mrs. James T. 
Pugh is chairman of the committee 
which has done this fine piece of 
work. 

No sooner had the excitement from 
the Semi-Centennial died down than 
the Seniors came to the front with their 
preparations for Commencement. Since 
Alumnez Day and the Reminiscent Show 
came as a part of the jubilee the program 
of events for the graduating class differed 





a little from preceding years. The usual 
Senior reception and dance was held on ] 
June 14 with Ruth Bond, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., in charge. The Baccalaureate 
service on Sunday, June 16, was the 
next event, giving the Seniors a free day 
on Saturday where previously they had 
been entertained by the Alumnx. The 
Reverend Charles Whitney Gilkey, of 
the University of Chicago Chapel, was 





the speaker, and Katherine Tisdale 
handled the arrangements 

Monday’s festivities included the Class 
Day Exercises, Commencement rehear- 
sal and Senior Spread. At the exercises 
on June 19, Radcliffe graduated its 
largest class in the history of the forty- 
six Commencements. It included five 
A.A.s; 164 A.B.s of whom 72 were gradu- 
ated with honors; 82 A.M.s; and seven 








Ph.D.s. The speaker was Dean Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, Dean of the 
Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, 
Pure Science and Fine Arts in Columbia 
University. The marshals included 
Frances Allen, 1929, for the seniors; Wil- 
helmina Wallace for the candidates for 
graduate degrees; Mrs. John M. Maguire, 
tutor in government at Radcliffe, for the 
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faculty, and Miss Priscilla Gough for the 
dignitaries. 

During May the undergraduates were 
the guests of the Freshman Class at its 
annual play. This year the production 
was The Patsy, by Barry Connors. The 
seniors were entertained by each of the 
other three classes, and several of the 
special clubs closed their year’s activities 
with special meetings. 

On Wednesday, May 22, an interesting 
experiment in the form of a debate under 
the auspices of the English A sections of 
Harvard and Radcliffe was held in Agassiz 
Theatre. The subject was ‘Resolved: 
That the world is becoming worse,’ 
and it is pleasing to note that the 
negative team, composed of two fresh- 
men each from the two colleges, was the 
winner. 

Radcliffe was hostess at the first meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the Students’ 
League of Nations on May 25. At this 
time a plan for permanent organization 
was presented and a discussion of Dis- 
armament took place after which Dr. 
William Y. Elliott of the Department of 
Government at Harvard gave a short 
critique. The purpose of this League can 
best be stated in the words of the notice 
sent out: “The Students’ League of Na- 
tions does not intend slavishly to follow 
the Geneva organization, but we consider 
that the pattern of the League offers the 
most efficient form for student discussion 
of international affairs, for fuller appreci- 
ation of actual League activities, and 
for wider understanding on the part 
of students of many world problems of 
today.” 

Three undergraduates received scholar- 
ships from organizations outside the col- 
Dorothy Trautwein of the 
class of 1929 was awarded a Carnegie 
Corporation Fellowship in International 
Law; Elizabeth Young, also a senior, 
received a Franco-American Exchange 
Scholarship; and Margaret Williams of 


lege itself. 
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the class of 1930 was one of twelve 
American students to receive a scholar- 
ship from the Students’ International 
Union for study at Geneva. 

On July 4 the Radcliffe Rambler, an 
itinerant bookshop organized and man- 
aged by Radcliffe women, started out 
on its second season of visits to summer 
resorts up and down the coast and in 
New Hampshire. Miss Elizabeth A. 
Hughes and Miss Margaret S. Schofield, 
graduates of Northwestern University 
who have been studying here, are in 
charge. The Rambler carries over 400 
different titles and is meeting with much 
success in those summer communities 
where there is little or no access to libraries 
or bookshops. 


STUDENT LIFE 
By C. M. UnpER#ILL, ’30 


The close of the year was marked by a 
discouraging athletic record. Starting the 
baseball season with excellent material, 
Coach Mitchell early was able to shape up 
a nine with both offensive and defensive 
strength. His staff of pitchers, with only 
one experienced member, was somewhat 
of an uncertainty to begin with, but several 
promising candidates appeared, and it was 
with a feeling of confidence that Captain 
G. E. Donaghy, ’29, and his mates inaugu- 
rated their annual Southern trip. On this 
they lost only one game, that to the 
Quantico Marines, and through most of 
the season the team’s record was good. 
But the Yale series, opening in New 
Haven before a gay Commencement 
crowd, resulted disastrously. In the first 
game four Harvard pitchers wilted under 
the heat and under the savage attack of 
the Yale batters. In the second game, 
played on the home ground and a rain 
drenched field Harvard did better but 
was unable to hit in the pinches. W. 
H. MacHale, ’31, pitched well through- 


out. 


At New Haven — First GAME 


Yale 

as. £.. EB. OO. B.. ©. 
Grove, c.f. 5 2 2 0 0 0 
Garvey, 2b. 5 2 2 8 6 0 
Billhardt, 2b. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Walker, Lf. 6 3 3 2 0 0 
Robertson, 1.f. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Quinn, Lf. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Vincent, 1b. 5 3 42H 00 
Holahan, r.f. 5 1 2 @ 0 0 
Jennison, r.f. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Snead, r.f. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Aldrich, 3b. 5 2 2 2 2 0d 
Hoben, c. 3 1 1 3 : 2 
Linehan, c. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Taylor, s.s. $ 2 2 2 2 
Sawyer, p. $ 0 2 0 0 0 

42 16 20 27 11 0 

Harvard 

a> ©. b. po. 2 & 
Nugent, 2b. 4 0 1 7 4 0 
McGrath, s.s. 4 0 3 5§& 5 1 
Gilligan, r.f. 4 0 0 2 0 0 
Ticknor, Lf. 4 1 1 1 0 0 
Donaghy, 3b. $ 0 8s O 1 0 
Prior, 1b., p. 4 0 1 3 1 0 
*Bassett, c.f. 3 0 2 2 0 1 
*Whitney, 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Dudley, c. 3 0 0 2 0 0 
Batchelder, c. 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Whitmore, p. 2 0 0 0 0 0 
7Ketchum, p. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
+Durkee, p. 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Colpak, p. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Molloy, p. 0 0 0 0O 0 0 
Todd, 1b. 1 . © 2s 0 0 


*Batted for Bassett in ninth. 
tBatted for Ketchum in seventh. 


Yale 30140170 x—16 
Harvard 000310000 0 1 

Three-base hits Walker, Vincent. Two-base 
hits — Vincent, Holahan, Hoben. Stolen base — 
Grove. Sacrifice hit Sawyer. 


Double plays — 
Nugent, McGrath, and Todd. 
Base on balls off Whitmore 2, off Ketchum 3, 
off Colpak, off Molloy, Struck out — by 4 
by Whitmore 2, Hits — off Whitmore 9 in 3 1-3 
innings, off Ketchum 4 in 2 2-3 innings, off Colpak 
2 in 0 innings , off Molloy 3 in 0 
innings (none out in 7th), off Prior 2 in 2 innings. 
Losing pitcher Whitmore. Umpires — Devron 
and Finnell. Time 2 hr., 37 min. 


Grove and Vincent: 


Sawyer 2 


none out in 7th 


At CAMBRIDGE — SECOND GAME 
Yale 


4b B60 (0. €, 
Grove, c.f. 5 1 2 2 02 
Garvey, 2b. + 1 2 1 1 0 
Walker, Lf. 5 0 1 1 0 0 
Vincent, 1b. 4 1 1 4 0 0 
Snead, r.f. 4 2 2 1 00 
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Aldrich, 3b. 4 

Hoben, c. 4 

Taylor, S.S. 1 0 0 
* 
5 


3 e 4 
Loud, p. 0 0 1 20 


Harvard 


ab. ro oh. po. ae 


Nugent, 2b. 5 1 2 6 0 0 
McGrath, 3b. ® © 2.9 02 
Gilligan, r.f., ¢. 5 6 (0 1 8 1 0 
Ticknor, Lf.  * 1 $8 0 0 
Donaghy, s.s. 3. 60 0 1 4 0 
Prior, 1b. 3 1 1 7 0 1 
Bassett, c.f. 4 0 1 Oo 0 0 
Dudley, c. 2 0O 0 5 1 0 
*Todd 0 0 0 0 0 0 
tKetchum 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Batchelder, c. o 0 8 8 0 0 
Durkee, r.f. 1 0 1 0 0 0 
MacHale, p. 4 O 0 O 4 0 


34 4 ae sf 10 3 
*Batted for Dudley in seventh. 
tRan for Todd in seventh. 


Yale 6 OO £2 TO 6 6-8 
Harvard V2 8. 0 8 0 2-2 0-8 
Two-base hits Nugent, Garvey Stolen 
bases — Grove ®, MeGrath. Sacrifice hits — 


Donaghy, Garvey, Taylor 2. Base on balls off 
MacHale, off Loud 3. Struck out — by MacHale, 
7, off Loud 8. Hit by pitched ball — by Loud (Tick- 
nor). Umpires — Devron and Finnell. Time — 
2 br., 30 min. 


F. E. Nugent 30, second baseman, was 
elected captain of the nine for next year. 

The track season, although it ended in 
a defeat by Yale, can hardly be called a 
failure. Harvard defeated Brown and 
Holy Cross in the triangular meet, and 
Dartmouth in the dual meet It lost 
finally to Yale after an exceedingly close 
contest. In the Intercollegiates Captain 
J L. Reid, ’29, set a new two-mile record 
at 9 minutes, 22 seconds — the climax of 
one of the most brilliant careers in Har- 
vard track history. 

The scores of the meets were as fol- 
Harvard 83?; Brown, 262; Holy 
Cross, 25. Harvard, 71; Dartmouth, 64. 
Harvard, 64; Yale, 71 

Subsequently the combined Harvard 


lows: 


and Yale team administered a decisive 
defeat to the invading Oxford-Cambridge 
team by an 84 to 33 score, with Kiesel- 
horst and Engel of Yale figuring heavily 
in the point winning 
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T. F. Mason, *30, whose work in the 
dashes won many points, was elected 
captain of the track team for next year. 

Except for the work of the 150-pound 
crew which defeated Yale and won the 
American Henley, the rowing season 


was unsuccessful. Yale won the Freshman, 
the Junior Varsity, and the Varsity races, 
the last by six lengths. 

Of the various minor sports which 
occupy so many students during the spring 
months, lacrosse was the most popular. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa: 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
legrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1858 
F. G. Bromberg, of Mobile, Ala., who 
was born in New York City June 19, 
1837, is now the oldest living graduate 
of Harvard College. Winslow Warren of 


Dedham is the second oldest graduate. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
The records of the Class of *62 to be 
printed herein are naturally, inevitably, 
drawing to a close. On Commencement 
Day, it is true, we, the survivors of the 
Class, assembled and reported one 
hundred per cent present, but as there 
were but two of us and as our united 
ages reached one hundred and eighty- 
one years, the calendar and Holy Writ 
force the conclusion that unless there 


be a revival of the days of Methuselah, 
or other champion of longevity, the 
Class, as represented on this planet, 
must soon be a memory. To prolong 
that memory the Secretary wishes to 
record now in cold type, two facts. 
First, a complete and exhaustive record 
of the Class has been filed by the Secre- 
tary in Harvard College Library. It 
has been prepared from the memorabilia 
of the Class, under his direction and 
with the kind assistance of Mr. Lane, 
Librarian, and Mrs. Anna _ Felton 
Dakin, an expert on Class records, and 
is now contained in four large volumes 
especially made for this record. Second, 
on the eve of Commencement there 
was finished the restoring of a Class 
Room of ’62 in Room 37 in the Annex 
of the Harvard Club of Boston, at 380 
Commonwealth Avenue, the original 
room of the Class at 374 Common- 
wealth Avenue, acquired when the 
Club was built, having been obliterated 


by “‘improvements”’ so that the Secre- 
tary’s work of the past was wiped out. 
In the new room will be found the 
photographs and other memorabilia of 
the Class that will, as the Secretary be- 
lieves, repay examination and perhaps 
recall the history of the Lincoln Era, 
wherein the Class played its part.— On 
June 7, 1929, Frederick Lucian Hosmer, 
a much beloved classmate, died after a 
prolonged illness at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age. Born in Framingham, October 16, 
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1840, son of Charles and Susan (Carter) 
Hosmer, he fitted for College in the 
High School of his native town, entered 
College in 1858 and was graduated 
with the Class in 1862. Hosmer was a 
natural born teacher, and though early 
headed for the ministry, he began 
teaching school at Lancaster even be- 
fore he entered College and after 
graduation was for two years Master of 
the Houghton School at Bolton and 
from 1864 to 1866 Master of the Adams 
Grammar School at Dorchester. He 
entered the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge in 1866, and finishing his course 
there accepted a call to the First 
Church (Unitarian) in Northborough, 
as associate minister with the venerable 
Dr. Joseph Allen and was ordained 
October 28, 1869. In July, 1872, Hos- 
mer responded to an urgent call from 
the Second Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) of Quincy, Illinois — which 
had then been for two years without a 
settled minister —and entered upon 
his pastorate the, following October. 
In April, 1877, he resigned this charge 
for the purpose of study and travel 
abroad. After eighteen months in 
Europe he returned to Boston, and the 
following month became minister of the 
Church of the Unity, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hosmer’s Cleveland pastorate covered 
fourteen years. From September 1, 
1892, to October 1, 1893 (World’s Fair 
year), he was secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, whose head- 
quarters were in Chicago. The follow- 
ing winter and spring he spent in 
Colorado and California; and in June, 
1894, he accepted a call to the Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, succeeding in 
the pastorate his friend, John C. 
Learned, who had died six months be- 
fore. After five years of service he re- 
signed his pastorate with the intenfion 
of taking a year free from ‘‘regular 
harness,”’ and spent the autumn of 1899 
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in his native New England; but in 
early January, 1900, he accepted a call 
to take temporary charge of the First 
Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, then suddenly left without a 
minister. This move led to his becom- 
ing settled as minister, and he remained 
in the pastorate until July 1, 1904, and 
had since continued to reside in Berke- 
ley. In the spring of 1908, by the invi- 
tation of the faculty, Hosmer gave be- 
fore the Harvard Divinity School a 
course of ten lectures on Church Hym- 
nody; such a course having been pro- 
vided for by the generous gift of Mr. 
Horace S. Sears to the School. In the 
following June Hosmer was elected an 
honorary member of the Harvard Chap- 
ter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Along with occasional sermons and ad- 
dresses, Hosmer has published: “The 
Way of Life’’: a service book for Sunday 
Schools, 1877; ‘‘The Thought of God: 
in Hymns and Poems,” in connection 
with his friend, William C. Gannett 
(H.U. 1860), 1885; a ‘‘Second Series” 
under same title, 1894; ‘‘ Unity Hymns 
and Chorals,” in joint editorship with 
Mr. Gannett and J. Vila Blake, our 
classmate, Chicago, 1880; and, with 
Mr. Gannett as joint editor, a much re- 
vised and enlarged edition of the same 
in 1911. Though it is unsafe to make 
predictions, yet it ishighly probable that 
Hosmer will be longest remembered as a 
writer of hymns. He was a lecturer on 
hymnology at Harvard in 1908 and was 
President of the Divinity School Alumni 
Association in 1920-21. A few years 
ago he wrote, ““Hymns more or less re- 
flect the times. They must reflect the 
sentiment and the thought of a people. 
They must have a certain universality.” 
“Of music technically,” -he says, “I 
know little. But I feel that the non- 
liturgical churches, many of them, have 
failed to use the hymn as it might be 
used, in congregational singing. The 
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choir may lead, but congregational sing- 
ing is the natural valuable part of the 
liturgy. It atmospheres the entire 
service. The hymn, with its rhythm 
and music, wings thought and feeling 
and blends the many voices in one as no 
read words can do, whether in the so- 
called ‘responsive service’ or in prayer. 
Moreover, the hymn, if it be a real 
hymn, carries within it the strains of 
aspiration and prayer, of thanks and 
praise, of upward thoughts and feeling. 
That gives it the character of prayer. 
This can make the singing of it the 
moment of highest uplift and thus 
vitalize the whole service. I believe 
that in recent years there has been a 
growing sense of the value and desir- 
ability of more active participation 
in singing by the congregation. It is 
getting away from what Henry Ward 
Beecher called ‘a decorous kind of 
amusement, pleasantly relieving or 
separating the more solemn acts of the 
service.’”’ Dr. Hosmer’s hymns cover a 
wide range of subjects. Most of them 
were built upon experiences in his life. 
In Canon Julian’s ‘Dictionary of 
Hymnology,” the standard work upon 
the origin and history of hymns of all 
ages and countries, Dr. Hosmer’s work 
has been characterized as ‘‘the most 
powerful and original known to us.” 
Professor Henry Wilder Foote, secre- 
tary to the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School, termed him “the 
greatest living hymn writer.” The 
Secretary frankly admits his incompe- 
tency to writethe biography of hisfriend 
and especially the story of his closing 
years at Berkeley. Failing health and 
confirmed invalidism had closed. his 
correspondence. But those who were 
with him in his last years bore loving 
testimony to his work and character as 
his life work closed. The public prints 
in Berkeley joined in a common sorrow 
at his death and tributes came from 


many and diverse sources. It had been 
said of him on his eightieth birthday by 
Professor William Casey Jones, Dean 
of the Law School of the University of 
California, ““What seems to me the 
signal service rendered by Dr. Hosmer 
was the inestimable one of promoting a 
fellowship of ourselves with our brothers 
of other denominations”; and the 
Reverend John H. Lathrop, his succes- 
sor in the Church in Berkeley, said of 
him at his death: “‘His smile was con- 
tagious wherever he went and his ready 
wit made of him the best of compan- 
ions. It is perhaps little known that 
this one who could search the depths of 
the soul, could charm his friends with 
nonsense verses.” The host of friends of 
this distinguished and beloved man 
characterized Dr. Hosmer as “‘a splen- 
did example of a gentleman of the 
old school, refined, courteous, smiling 
bravely even over the difficulties that 
life brought, so that his years brought 
him a crown of glory.” And so, we 
leave him. Hosmer was never married. 
He leaves a niece, Mrs. Edward 
Lanning of Boston, and two nephews, 
Charles Hosmer of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Jerome Hosmer of Gloversville, New 
York. Since writing the above the 
secretary has received copies of The 
Christian Register of Boson, wherein ap- 
pears, not only a most lifelike portrait of 
Hosmer, but also tender and compre- 
hensive records of him, his life, his 
work. These tributes appear in the is- 
sues of the Register of June 27, July 11, 
July 25, August 1, 1929, and will be 
filed with the Records of the Class in 
Harvard College Library. 


1866 
Cuartss E. Stratton, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 
George Augustus Flagg, son of Ben- 
jamin Flagg of Millbury, was born at 
Millbury, May 2, 1845. He fitted for 
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college at Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
He entered Harvard in 1862 and re- 
ceived his A.B. in 1866 and A.M. in 
1869. He stood fairly well in his studies, 
high in the good opinion of his class- 
mates, and highest of all as the wonder- 
ful catcher of the Harvard baseball 
nine. After graduation he attended the 
Harvard Law School, graduating with 
LL.B. in 1868. He was admitted to the 
bar at Worcester in 1869, and the same 
year was appointed a trial justice. 
Thereafter he practised law and was 
also Treasurer of the Millbury Cotton 
Mills. In 1880 he was made auditor of 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Com- 
pany. He later had a law office at 
Boston. In 1889 he moved his resi- 
dence from Millbury to Holliston, 
where he lived the rest of his life. He 
continued to be auditor of the Calumet 
and Hecla until August, 1893, since 
which time he was its secretary and 
treasurer till 1915, when he resigned 
his office and was elected a director of 
the company. Meanwhile he had been 
treasurer of the Buffalo Smelting Works 
and also secretary of several copper 
companies. In earlier life he took a 
lively interest and an active part in 
politics. In 1877 he was a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and later a member of the 
Republican State Committee. He was 
its secretary in 1883 and 1884, until 
Blaine’s nomination for President by 
the Republican Party in that year, to 
which nomination Flagg was strongly 
opposed. About 1886 he was Assistant 
Adjutant-General, with the rank of 
Colonel, on the staff of the Governor 
After a few 
months’ illness he ended a long, useful, 
honorable life on June 11, 1929. On 
June 15, 1869, in New York City, Flagg 
was married to Fanny W. Jewett, 
daughter of Charles A, and Susan W. 
Jewett, of New York. Mrs. Flagg died 


of the Commonwealth. 











a few years ago. He is survived by two 
sons, George Flagg and Charles J. 
Flagg, H.C. 1898, and several grand- 
children. — A bronze tablet, bearing 
the following inscription, was placed 
on July 3 on the northwest wall of 
the inner court of the Boston Public 
Library: 


IN MEMORIAM 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY 
1845-1928 
He enriched this library 
by his wise counsel 


and his rare learning 
during half a century. 


If thou seest a man of understanding 
get thee betimes unto him and 
let thy foot wear the steps of his door. 


1868 
Matcoum S. GreENovGH, Sec. 
7 Gloucester St., Boston 
Elbridge Gerry Cutler was born in 
1846 in Farmington, Maine, the son of 
John Lewis and Abby Belcher Cutler, 
and lived there until he went to Exeter. 
1885, to 


Fanny Gow Bradford who survives 


He was married October 7, 


him, as does also a daughter, Miss Anna 
W. Cutler. He prepared for college at 
Phillips 


chummed with Edgar Huidekoper dur- 


Academy, at Exeter, and 
ing his four years in College. He was a 
member of many of the College clubs, a 
rowing man and popular with everybody 
who knew him. On leaving College, he 
entered the Medical School and took 
his degree at the end of four vears, hav- 
ing been an interne at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital during the year 
of 1871. His connection with both the 
School and the College lasted many 
years. From 1878 to 1889 Dr. Cutler 
was physician to the out-patient de- 
partment of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. From 1889 to 1908, he was 
visiting physician to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital; from 1908 to 1927 he 
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was on the board of consultation; and 
from 1927 to the time of his death, Dr. 
Cutler was honorary physician to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. From 
1880 to 1882 Dr. Cutler was Assistant 
in Pathological Anatomy at the Harvard 
Medical School. From 1884 to 1888 he 
was Instructor in Auscultation at the 
Harvard Medical School, and from 1888 
to 1908 was Instructor there in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic. He was 
a member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians (elected active member 
in 1894 and elected to Emeritus mem- 
bership in 1908); Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, since 1872; Boston Society 
for Medical Improvement; Boston 
Society of Medical Sciences; American 
Medical Association; American Gastro- 
Enterological Association (elected to 
Active membership in 1898, and elected 
to Emeritus membership in 1923); 
Boston Medical Library; Massachu- 
setts Medico-Legal Association; a 
charter member of the Tavern Club; 
St. Botolph Club; Union Boat Club; 
Boston Athletic Association. Between 
1875 and 1916 he was responsible for no 
less than eighty-five publications on 
subjects connected with internal medi- 
cine, being about evenly divided be- 
tween diseases of the circulatory sys- 
tem, the respiratory system and the 
digestive system. It was on this last 
subject that he was best known, and 
besides his own practice was fre- 
quently called in consultation. He was 
a busy man and at one time, in trying 
to keep himself in trim, used to have a 
saddle horse always near the gate of his 
house that he might slip out and have a 
ride if he could get a chance. About 
two years ago, while traveling in Egypt, 
he became possessed of a fatal and dis- 
agreeable disease which he bore with 
great courage. He was one of the old 
type of general practitioners — honest, 
level headed, the friend of his patients. 





In fact it might be said of him that 
every one who knew him well was his 
friend. Dr. Cutler died at his summer 
home at York Harbor, Maine, June 23, 
1929, at the age of eighty-two. 


1870 

Cuar es H. Swan, Sec. 

3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 
Charles Barnsley McMichael died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1929. He 
was a distinguished member of the bar 
and jurist in Philadelphia where he was 
admitted to practice in 1872. In 1881 
he was appointed solicitor for the Guard- 
ians of the Poor, which position he held 
for two years. He was then placed in 
charge of the preparation and trial of all 
cases in which the city of Philadelphia 
was a party. He subsequently became 
first assistant city solicitor, which office 
he resigned in September, 1892, to re- 
sume private practice. In 1896 he was 
appointed judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, No. 3, of the first judicial 
district of Pennsylvania, and was subse- 
quently unanimously elected for a term 
of ten years; in 1906 he was unanimously 
reélected president judge. He had been 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Philadelphia. He was the author of a 
“Digest of Statutes and Adjudicated 
Cases relating to the Municipal Law of 
the City of Philadelphia.” In 1900 he 
published ‘“‘Short Stories from the 
Spanish” translated and edited by him- 
self. He was born at Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1850, the son of Morton and 
Mary Estell McMichael, and prepared 
for college at Chase and Labberton’s 
School, Philadelphia. In 1877 he mar- 
ried Anna Mallet Prevost; she died in 
1904. They had two children, a daugh- 
ter, and a son, Charles P. McMichael, 
°09, who was commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Ambulance Service 
in 1917, and died at New York City on 
January 23, 1918. In 1911 McMichael 
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married Susan Cummins Erben. In 
1924 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Pennsylvania Military College. — 
Willard Taylor Perrin died in Toronto, 
Canada, July 7, 1929. He was born in 
Cambridge, June 2, 1850, son of Noah 
and Philenia (Stone) Perrin, and pre- 
pared for College at the Cambridge 
High School. He was given the degree 
of S.T.B.by Boston University in 1874, 
and of Ph.D. by the same University, 
in 1898. He married Lucy E. Denton, 
in 1876. After a short term as sub- 
master in the Boston Latin School, 
Perrin entered the School of Theology, 
Boston University. He was graduated 
in 1874, with the degree of B.D. and 
was admitted to the New England 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and began his life work as a 
preacher. He was ordained Deacon in 
1876, and Elder in 1878. His services to 
his Church and to the community may 
be estimated from the fact that until 
his health broke down in 1910, he was 
appointed pastor of eleven different 
churches. In 1899 he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Boston district 
which involved the oversight of sixty- 
three churches. In 1885 upon nomina- 
tion by the Convocation of the Alumni, 
Perrin was elected their first representa- 
tive upon the Board of Trustees of 
Boston University for the term of five 
years. He was reélected at the end of 
each term, and was made secretary of 
the board. He was President, and later, 
President-Emeritus of the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Association. He was a 
delegate to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church which 
met in Chicago in May, 1900. During 
the last years of his life, Perrin lived in 
Toronto. 
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1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, See. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

Judson Boardman Wilds, born in 
Marblehead, March 28, 1847, the son 
of Rev. Zenas Packard and Margaretta 
Smith (Tuck) Wilds, died at Cotuit, 
July 16, 1929. He was prepared for 
college by a private tutor, and at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H. After 
graduation he studied law at Columbia 
University and received the LL.B. de- 
gree there in 1873. He was admitted to 
the bar in New York in May of that 
year, and since then had been engaged 
in the practice of the law in New York 
City, either alone or in partnership with 
his brother, Howard Payson Wilds, and 
chiefly occupied during the last thirty 
years in the settlement and management 
of estates. — A. E. Pillsbury became a 
grandfather on August 2, 1929, by the 
birth of a son, Albert Pillsbury Phillips, 
to his daughter, Mrs. R. P. Phillips. 


1872 

Cuarves Autmy, See. 

603 Sears Build’ng, Boston 

Edward Webster Hutchins died at 
Brooksville, Maine, June 23, 1929. He 
was born in Charlestown, March 21, 
1851, and was the son of Henry Clinton 
Hutchins and Mary Louise Grout. His 
father was a well-known and eminent 
lawyer in Boston. He was prepared for 
college in the Boston Latin School. He 
received a detur in his sophomore year. 
He was a member of the Everett Athe- 
neum, St. Paul’s Society, O. K., Phi 
Beta Kappa, Natural History Society, 
and the Signet. After graduation he 
traveled in Europe for a year, after 
which he entered the Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated in 
1875. He then entered his father’s of- 
fice in Boston and later became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hutchins & Wheeler. 
That firm has existed since 1844; was 
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continued by the sons of the original 
partners, and grandsons of each of the 
original partners are now in the firm and 
carrying it on. Hutchins was admitted 
to the bar in 1876. His ability and 
abundant industry and vitality brought 
him to the front from the beginning, and 
he had a large practice of the best kind, 
with a high reputation for sagacity and 
uprightness. He was a brilliant example 
of the best among the practitioners of 
what would probably be now called an 
older generation. He was not active in 
trial of cases, but prepared them with 
infinite care andindustry. He was one 
of the incorporators of the Boston Bar 
Association in 1886, and had always 
been on its Council. From 1916 to 1920 
he was its president. For twenty-five 
years he served on its Grievance Com- 
mittee of which he was Chairman from 
1902 to 1916. In 1920-21 he was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bar Associ- 
ation. From 1906 until his death he 
was president of the Social Law Library. 
From 1892 he was a director of the 
Second National Bank of Boston and 
from 1904 he was a director of the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany. He was one of the trustees of 
Mount Auburn Cemetery and was a 
director of other corporations. In 1907 
he became a vestryman of Trinity 
Church in Boston and from 1917 was 
senior warden of that church and 
greatly interested in it. His loyal and 
devoted service to it has been put on 
record by its vestry. He traveled ex- 
tensively and always with keen appre- 
ciation. He took great pleasure in his 
summer home and farm near Castine, 
Maine, where he passed much time. 
He was devoted to his Class, which 
owes much to him. He was a very loyal 
and devoted friend and all who worked 
with him or for him felt his friendship. — 
Herman Foster Straw died at Man- 
chester, N.H., July 8, 1929. He was 


born in New Hampshire on December 
30, 1849, and was the son of Ezekiel 
Albert Straw and Charlotte Smith 
Webster Straw. His father was general 
superintendent of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company in Manchester and 
was at one time president of the Man- 
chester and Lawrence Railroad, and in 
1872 was elected Governor of the State 
of New Hampshire. Straw was prepared 
for college at St. Paul’s School. While 
in College he was an editor of the Har- 
vard Advocate; he received a detur in his 
sophomore year and was a member of 
the Everett Athenzeum, the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity, and the O. K. Society. 
After graduation he entered the employ 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany and from 1885 to 1920 was the 
resident manager of that company, be- 
ing succeeded by his eldest son. On 
September 18, 1873, he married Mary 
Onslow Parker, by whom he had three 
sons, William Parker Straw, Harvard 
’99, who was commissioned a major in 
the World War; H. Ellis Straw, Harvard 
°05, and Herman Foster Straw, Jr., 
Princeton, 07, who was commissioned 
an ensign in the World War. — Frank 
Austin Gooch died in New Haven, 
Connecticut, on August 12, 1929. He 
was born in Watertown, May 2, 1852, 
the son of Joshua Goodale Gooch and 
Sarah Gates Coolidge; he was de- 
scended from John Gooch who came to 
America about 1640. He lived in Wa- 
tertown until fifteen years of age and 
after that in Cambridge. He prepared 
for college at private schools and en- 
tered at the age of sixteen. While in 
College he took first class honors in 
Physics and belonged to the Everett 
Atheneum, Christian Brethren, Nat- 
ural History Society and Pi Eta Society 
and was especially given in College to 
study of Sciences. After graduation he 
had three years of graduate study under 
Professors Cooke, Jackson, Hill and 
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Trowbridge and was also special in- 
structor of Chemistry in Lawrence Sci- 
entific School and an assistant in the 
College under Professor Cooke. In 1875 
he went to Europe with his classmate 
Field and while there met many promi- 
nent scientific men. On his return to 
Cambridge he received the Parker Fel- 
lowship and worked with Professor 
Wolcott Gibbs for two years. In 1879 
he was made an expert special agent of 
the U.S. Geological Survey under Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly. In 1881 he was made 
Chief Chemist of the Northern Trans- 
continental Survey to deal with ques- 
tions affecting the utilization and de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the region tributary to the Northern 
Pacific Railway System. In 1884 he 
was made Chemist of the U.S. Geologi- 
‘al Survey. In 1885 he was made Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry of Yale College 
effective the following year and re- 
mained there until 1918 when he retired 
as “Professor of Chemistry and Direc- 
tor of the Kent Chemical Laboratory, 
Emeritus.” He was the author of many 
Scientific articles. In 1877 he received 
the degree of Ph.D. from Harvard and 
in 1887 received an honorary degree of 
M.A. from Yale. In 1880 he married 
Sarah Elisabeth Wyman. He had a 
daughter Meredyth who is now the 
wife of John Downes Whiting. He was 
essentially modest and retiring, but was 
widely known to the scientific world 
and had many friends. 


1873 
James F. Jackson, See. 
939-940 Park Square Building, Boston 
The fifty-sixth annual dinner of the 
Class took place on June 19, at the 
Union Club in Boston. Those present 
were Cheney, Daland, Dodge, Grant, 
Haynes, Hawes, Hubbard, Jackson, 
Johnson (G. H.), Lawton, Moore (C. 
S.), Pevey and White. Roses of Har- 
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After 
greetings and thetaking of a photograph 


vard color dressed the table. 


at request of the Boston Transcript, all 
were seated in an atmosphere of good 
fellowship that made the evening most 
enjoyable. The dinner was pronounced 
to be a good one and of course thought 
to be the better for the announcement 
that income and not principal from the 
Class Fund paid for it. Letters from 
nearly all who could not be with us were 
read and their messages brought each 
into our company. A toast to them was 
drunk in the unprohibited wine of the 
spirit of °73. The only death reported 
during the year was that of Eliot Lord, 
news of which was recently received in 
these words: “Eliot Lord died in 1928.” 
The 


graduated in 1873 now number 36. The 


survivors of the 132 who were 
words of good cheer spoken and read 
prove that “‘the old guard of ’73,” as 
Bill Thomas named us, is “‘standing 
by.” — Eliot Lord who since 1923 had 
been engaged in literary work of one 
kind and another, no description of 
which has been received, died in New 
York on August 23, 1928, of apoplexy. 


1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, See. 
5 Ash St., Cambridge 
James Dana died, on July 6, in Brook- 
line, in his seventy-sixth year. — Mr. 
and Mrs. Rodney A. Mercur celebrated 
June 12, 
Prince's 


their golden wedding on 
at Towanda, Pa. — Morton 
granddaughter, Clarissa Endicott Wol- 
cott, was married on June 27 to 
Henry Hill Collins, 3rd, of Philadelphia. 
She is the first grandchild of the Class to 
marry. 


1877 
GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
The 


graduation was celebrated by a dinner 


fifty-second anniversary of 
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at the Union Club, the night before 
Commencement. Twenty members of 
the Class were present and it was a very 
enjoyable occasion. — The new nurses’ 
school and home at the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Boston, when completed, will be 
named the Gardner House in honor of 
G. P. Gardner, president of the corpora- 
tion since 1918, and other members of 
his family. — Freeman Hunt died at 
his home in Cambridge July 22, 1929, 
after an illness of three months’ dura- 
tion. He was the son of Freeman and 
Elizabeth Thompson (Parmenter) Hunt 
and was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
September 4, 1855. He was fitted for 
college at the Cambridge High School, 
entered Harvard in 1873, and gradu- 
ated four years later with the Class of 
1877. After a year or more of European 
travel he entered the Harvard Law 
School in 1879 and in 1881 took his 
LL.B. He was admitted to the bar in 
January, 1882. From that time until his 
final illness he practiced law in Boston. 
He began early to interest himself in 
politics as a Democrat, was on the Cam- 
bridge School Committee from 1884 to 
1887, and was then elected to the Cam- 
bridge Common Council, where he 
served one year. In 1889 he was elected 
to the Massachusetts Senate and served 
on important committees. He was a 
member of the Democratic Ward and 
City Committee in Cambridge; and 
was also for a time a trustee of the 
Cambridge Public Library. He was a 
Mason. He was twice married: June 8, 
1887, to Abbie Ellen Brooks; August 3, 
1912, to Katharine (Rasmussen) Bangs. 
He had two children: William Par- 
menter, 716, and a daughter who mar- 
ried G. W. Aldridge, °17. — Henry 
Knox Thatcher, son of George Augustus 
and Rebecca Jane (Billings) Thatcher, 
was born at Bangor, Maine, August 3, 
1854, and died at Portland, Maine, 
May 18, 1929. The Phillips Academies 





at Exeter and Andover shared in his 
preparation for college, and he entered 
Harvard in 1873 with the Class of 1877. 
He left College at the end of the Junior 
year and some time later entered the 
Jefferson Medical College, in Philadel- 
phia, where he received his M.D. in 1881. 
He began to practice his profession at 
Cambridge, Maine, but in 1883 moved 
to Dexter, Maine. There he followed 
the active and useful career of a country 
doctor for the rest of his life, until his 
health broke down a few years ago. 
Thatcher will be remembered by his 
classmates and contemporaries in Col- 
lege and by the older generation in his 
native city as one of the great baseball 
players of his time. For three years he 
played on the University nine and took 
part in many victories over Yale. In 
the freshman year he played right field, 
but during the two following years he 
stood behind the bat and was a famous 
catcher in those days. January 17, 
1882, Thatcher married Annie Ross, of 
Bangor, who died in 1912. They had a 
son who died several years ago leaving 
a widow and three children. 


1878 


Henry WHEELER, Sec. 

511 Sears Building, Boston 
The Class dined together at the 
Parker House, Boston, the night be- 
fore Commencement last June. There 
were twenty-two members present. — 
Edward Hamilton Squibb died sud- 
denly at South Harwich on Cape Cod, 
on July 6, 1929. He was born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., September 30, 1853, 
and prepared for college at the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. He gradu- 
ated from the Lawrence Scientific 
School in 1878, then entered the Har- 
vard Medical School where he remained 
for two years, transferred to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York and received his medical degree 
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from that institution in 1881. After a 
few yearsin general practice he took up 
the business of the manufacture of med- 
ical supplies in connection with his fa- 
ther, and carried on the business now 
conducted by the corporation of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. He was editor of 
Ephemeris of Materia Medica, Pharm- 
acy and Therapeutics, and was chairman 
of the committee on Therapeutics for 
the Eighth Decennial Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopeia of 1900. 
He was a member of numerous medical 
and scientific societies, of the Century 
Club of New York and of the Harvard 
clubs of New York and Boston. He 
married Jane Graves Sampson in 1884 
who died in 1915, and is survived by a 


son and two daughters. 


1879 


Woopwarp Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 

Sixty-five members of the Class 
joined in celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of graduation. Assembling at 
the Harvard Club of Boston early in 
the forenoon of Wednesday, June 19, 
they lunched there, were photographed 
in front of the club-house after luncheon, 
attended the ball game and dined at the 


Club. 


headquarters in 


The Commander Hotel was the 
Cambridge for the 
wives and daughters and luncheon was 
served there for them before they went 
to the game. At the dinner Burr pre- 
sided. Sargent invoked the blessing. 
Hudson read messages from classmates 
unable to be present. Under the charge 
of McLennan as toastmaster, W. B. 
Hill read his “Silent Toast” to the 
absent; Clapp, Casas, Shute, Sam Hill, 
Felton, Rand and Taussig spoke; 
Crawford, W. B. Hill and Patten read 
On Commencement Day the 
Class gave the usual spread of the Fifty 


verses. 


Year Class in the grounds of Phillips 
Brooks House, at which many of the 
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sons of the Class were present, while the 
wives and daughters again lunched at 
the Commander before attending the 
Alumni Exercises. After the Exercises 
all took tea together at the Commander 
and disbanded. — Washington Butcher 
Thomas died at his home in Boston on 
May 29, 1929. Born at Pittston, Maine, 
August 14, 1857, he was the son of 
Joseph Brown and Martha Thompson 
(Seran) Thomas. Preparing for college 
at Williston Seminary in Easthampton 
he took his A.B. in 1879. In 1883 he 
married Caroline Wadleigh, daughter of 
Bainbridge and Anne Putnam Wad- 
leigh, of Milford, New Hampshire. 
His wife and their two daughters, Mrs. 
Samuel D. Warren and Mrs. Wm. 
Tudor Gardiner, survive him. Soon 
after graduation Thomas entered the 
employ of the Standard Sugar Refinery 
of Boston and continued in the business 
for many years. He was a director of 
the Pacific Coast Company, for some 
years president of the American Sugar 
Refinery Company and later chairman 
of its directors. As president he success- 
fully guided the company through the 
reorganization which followed the dis- 
closure of the underweighing frauds. 
During the last fifteen years he had 
given upactive business, had read widely 
and had traveled much and often all 
over the world. In College he played on 
the Class nine, enjoyed rowing on the 
river and was a member of the A.D., 
the D.K.E., and the Hasty Pudding. 
Twenty years out of college he was 
president of the United States Golf 
Association and some ten years later 
commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club. 
He lived at 20 Gloucester Street in 
spending his summers at 
His clubs were the 


Boston, 
Prides Crossing. 
Somerset, Harvard and Algonquin in 
Boston; the Myopia Hunt, Essex 
County and Brookline Country near 
Boston; and the Brook in New York. 
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On our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary the 
Class were his guests at the Myopia 
Club. In college Thomas was marked 
by his modesty, his thoughtful and 
serious study of men and affairs, his 
courtesy and friendliness. These char- 
acteristics continued through his life. 
Unassuming, with a delightful sense of 
humor, great generosity in a private 
way toward those less fortunate than 
he anda very high standard of duty and 
honor, he was a staunch friend and 
citizen. 


1880 
Jonn Woopsury, Sec. 


1 Beacon Street, Boston 

The Class held its usual informal din- 
ner at the Union Club in Boston on the 
night before Commencement Day. 
On account of the absence of the Presi- 
dent of the Class in Europe, the Secre- 
tary presided. There were twenty- 
eight members of the Class present and 
a very pleasant evening was spent to- 
gether.— F. B. Hall, having reached the 
age limit prescribed by the rules of the 
Boston School Committee, was retired 
last June from his position of teacher 
in the Boston English High School, 
after thirty-four years of service. At 
the last meeting of the Faculty, com- 
plimentary remarks were made by the 
head master and gifts were made ex- 
pressing the regard and affection in 
which he was held by his fellow 
teachers. 


1881 
Rev. Jonn W. Suter 
Union Club, Boston 
De Lancey Rochester died at Buffalo, 
N.Y., May 21, 1929. He was born 
at Buffalo February 4, 1859, the son 
of Thomas Fortescue and Margaret 
Munro (De Lancey) Rochester. He 
entered College from the Lester Wheeler 
School of Buffalo, and three years after 
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graduation, received from the univer- 
sity of that city his M.D., following his 
father’s footsteps in choosing his pro- 
fession, and practicing all his life in the 
city of his birth. After the usual hos- 
pital experience, he succeeded early to 
his father’s practice, and in due time 
became lecturer, and visiting physician, 
at the university and hospitals. He was 
one of the founders, and the president, 
of the Buffalo Academy of Medicine; 
and last vear, in recognition of his 
services to his profession and his city, 
was given a testimonial at a dinner held 
in his honor, and attended by many 
distinguished guests. He was one of the 
organizers of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. He was a member of 
many Medical Societies and associa- 
tions and author of numerous articles in 
Medical journals. His clubs were the 
Saturn, University and Thursday 
Clubs in Buffalo. He was married in 
June 1887 to Mary Lathrop, who died 
in June, 1920. He is survived by three 
daughters and two sons, and several 
grandchildren. 


1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

Congressman Robert Luce delivered 
the annual Fourth-of-July oration for 
the City of Boston in Faneuil Hall. His 
subject was in large part obedience to 
the law. — C. D. Dickey’s son Lawrence 
of the Class of 1930 has been chosen 
captain of the Varsity crew for the com- 
ing year. He has already rowed in two 
races with Yale. — Three children of 
classmates are connected with the dip- 
lomatic service of our Government. 
Robert Lewis Buell, ’19, has been with 
the Department of State since 1925, 
and in April, 1927, was made third 
Secretary of the American Embassy 
at London. Miss Margaret Warner, 
daughter of H. E. Warner and a gradu- 
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ate of Radcliffe, has taken a deep inter- 
est in international affairs and has 
served as an unofficial observer. This 
spring she was one of the only two wo- 
men who passed the examinations for 
service with the Department of State, 
and she has been appointed to the im- 
portant office of vice-consul at Geneva, 
one of the busiest offices in Europe and 
one where a woman’s services can be of 
great value to the many American visit- 
ors to that city; and the wife of Senator 
Edge of New Jersey who according to 
the papers is to be named ambassador 
to France is the daughter of our late 
classniate H. M. Sewall, of Bath, 
Maine. — Frank Harrison Thompson, 
a temporary member of the Class, died 
at Harwichport May 9, 1929, after an 
illness of some three months. Born in 
Rochester, N.H., May 5, 1859, he was a 
resident of Brookline, when admitted to 
College and had fitted in the schools of 
that town and under private tuition. 
He was with the Class during the fresh- 
man and Sophomore years, leaving 
College in 1880. He was then with his 
father in the machinery business till 
1886, wRen he went with the General 
Electric Company in their Philadelphia 
branch and remained with them about 
seven years, acting in the capacity of 
electrical expert and superintendent of 
their repair shop. In 1893 he formed the 
firm of Thompson & Allen for manu- 
facturing electric supplies, but in 1900 
he sold his interest in this business and 
returned to Boston, where he was for 
some years connected with a firm in the 
metal business. But many years ago he 
removed to the town of Harwichport on 
Cape Cod, where he became most suc- 
cessful, as the proprietor of the Snow 
Inn, one of the attractive summer hotels 
on the Cape. He had only recently re- 
tired from the active management: of 
the Inn. He was married, in Philadel- 
phia November 14, 1883, to Laura F. 
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Snow, who survives him. Of his seven 
children four died young; the other 
three, one son and two daughters, are 
living in Harwichport. 


1883 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Charles Witherle Hooke, the son of 
Frederick Augustus and Sarah (With- 
erle) Hooke, was born December 23, 
1861. He prepared for college at 
Castine High School, and immediately 
after graduation became a reporter on 
the staff of the Boston Globe. He went 
to New York in 1886, and was editor of 
Irving Bacheller’s newspaper syndi- 
cate. In this position he began writing 
short stories and tales, and this had 
been his principal occupation ever 
since, although he held various edi- 
torial positions on the New York papers 
prior to 1896. He used the pen name of 
Howard Fielding, and most of his 
stories, usually in the line of criminal 
mystery, appeared in minor magazines 
and newspapers. He died, May 17, 
1929, in the Brooklyn Hospital. — 
Henry Martyn Hall, the son of Henry 
Martyn, and Mary Louisa (Joy) Hall, 
was born December 14, 1859, at Ells- 
worth, Maine, and was prepared for 
college by F. M. Gilley of Chelsea. He 
was a quiet, steady-going fellow, who 
made no intimate acquaintances among 
his companions at Harvard and, as he 
never attended our reunions, few mem- 
bers of ’83 remember him today. 
After graduation he began the study of 
law at his home in Ellsworth, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1886, and continued 
to practice there for three years more. 
In the spring of 1889 he became restless 
and joined a party traveling through 
what was then attracting attention as 
the ‘‘New South,” from Virginia to 
Texas, and in 1890 went to Florence, in 
the coal, iron and manufacturing region 
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of Northern Alabama, where he formed 
a law partnership with Alexander E. 
Walker of Virginia, in a firm known as 
Walker & Hall, with which he con- 
tinued until 1900. He then returned to 
Ellsworth, and became a member of the 
firm of Hall & Hamlin, and had con- 
tinued in active practice with them ever 
since, until his death, April 23, 1929. 
He was married August 19, 1891, at 
Florence, Ala., to Maggie Hugh Brock, 
who survives him, with two children: 
Martyn Lindike, November 8, 1894, 
and Margaret, February, 1897. Henry 
Martyn, born August 9, 1892, died 
May 13, 1894.—J. R. Brackett is 
active, as usual, in Summer work, and 
writes, June 8, from Peterborough, 
“addressed the convocation of episcopal 
clergy of Worcester county; on Thurs- 
day, the convocation of Springfield and 
that region. And this next week I pre- 
side at a conference of two days, of 
some fifty persons, social workers and 
clergymen from all over New England!” 
— J. F. Moors, LL.D., has been elected, 
for the fifteenth consecutive year, 
president of the Family Welfare Society 
of Boston. J. R. Brackett is a vice- 
president. —S. B. Pearmain has 
brought home from his travels a very 
interesting little volume, written and 
printed by Baron Chokick Kikkawa, in 
the guise of an autobiography for the 
guidance and information of his chil- 
dren, in English and Japanese ideo- 
graphic language, with comments, plans, 
portraits, moral exhortations, and de- 
lightfully unsophisticated advice and 
counsel. Pearmain reports a most en- 
joyable afternoon with Mrs. Kikkawa 
and the children, and their surprising 
and accurate knowledge of the Class of 
*83. — After being shrouded in mystery 
for fifteen years, the strange disappear- 
ance of our classmate, F. L. Clarke, who 
vanished from sight in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., in 1914, is explained in a long 


statement to the police by one Mar- 
garet Kelly, who said that Clarke was 
the victim of a “‘mob” with which she 
was aligned. In an amazing statement, 
more than two columns long, in the Los 
Angeles Times, which relates her con- 
nection with Clark, she confesses that 
he was done away with by gangsters on 
July 26, 1914. Three months later, she 
was paid $800 for “‘her cut of the Clarke 
job,” and told to “keep her trap shut.” 
It was announced that he had com- 
mitted suicide. — The °83 Class dinner 
at the Union Club, on the evening of 
June 19 was an unqualified success, 
with 30 or 31 men present, or, owing to 
an uncertainty in counting, there may 
have been 35. J. R. Brackett presided 
with his usual joy, and Grandgent made 
his customary wise and witty speech, 
and told some of his excellent stories. 
P. J. Eaton spoke of the recent meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Cincinnati and of the excellent presen- 
tation at that meeting of the House plan 
by President Lowell and others. A. C. 
Lane said a few words about the ques- 
tions in regard to the House plan which 
had been raised by Lee. C. P. Perin 
and G. D. Burrage spoke briefly of their 
visits to some of the absent members of 
the Class who were unable to be 
present on account of illness. J. F. 
Moors spoke of the fact that no less 
than three of the seven members of the 
Corporation had been called to do 
public service of high order — Adams 
as Secretary of the Navy and Perkins 
and Smith as members of the Repara- 
tions Commission — and called atten- 
tion to the fact that on the Reparations 
Commission all were Harvard men ex- 
cept Young, who holds an honorary 
degree. He spoke of the conception of 
an International Bank as an intellectual 
feat of the first order and of his hope 
that in the future that would prove a 
solution of a most difficult problem. 
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Joseph Lee, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Overseers of the new 
House plan, spoke in a most interesting 
and amusing way of some of the details, 
such as the method of seating men at 
table so as to bring about the desired 
result of free intercourse, and other 
similar problems. 


1884 


Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

As one of the events in celebration of 
the forty-fifth anniversary of gradua- 
tion, by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Baylies, about forty members of the 
Class went to their place in Taunton 
for luncheon and a very enjoyable 
meeting on Tuesday, June 18. On the 
evening of the following day, forty- 
seven members attended the Class 
dinner at the Algonquin Club. In ac- 
cordance with a vote of the Class passed 
at a meeting in the previous year, no 
formal Class Report was published. — 
A. W. Goodspeed, Professor of Physics 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been elected recently Secretary of 
the American Philosophical Society. — 
Joseph Andrews, temporary member, 
for many years an officer of the Bank of 
New York, N.B.A., now the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company, is a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
that institution. — Winthrop Burr died 
in New York, May 6, 1929. He was 
born in Newton, July 25, 1861, the son 
of Isaac Tucker and Anne Frances 
(Hardon) Burr. He prepared for college 
at Newton High School, and after 
graduation became engaged in banking 
in Boston, where he was a member of 
the firm of Putnam, Messervy & Co. 
In 1892 he retired from that firm to be- 
come a member of the firm of Parkinson 
& Burr of Boston and New York, mak- 
ing his headquarters in New York. 
Until June, 1919, he acted as a floor 
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member of that firm, when he became a 
floor broker, making his office with H. 
T. Carey & Co., at 50 Broadway. He 
was elected a governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1901, and from 1915 
to 1919 served as its vice-president. In 
1913 the committee on business conduct 
was formed, of which he became a mem- 
ber, and of which he was elected chair- 
man in 1915. He retained this post 
until his death. Other important posi- 
tions held by him during his long term 
on the governing committee included 
membership on the arbitration com- 
mittee since 1901, the law committee 
since 1913, and the conference com- 
mittee since 1925. He formerly was a 
member of the committee on arrange- 
ments and the committee on admis- 
sions. Among the special commissions 
upon which he acted were the commit- 
tee on opening the new building in 1902; 
the Liberty Loan committee in 1917, 
and the committee for the revision of 
the constitution in 1922. He was mar- 
ried in Philadelphia, Pa., February 6, 
1887, to Frances, the daughter of Jo- 
seph French and Ellen (Hansell) Page. 
They had four children; Rosamond, 
born June 8, 1889, married October 
1913, Albert B. Kerr; Frances, born 
November 24, 1890, married October 
1914, Alfred Ely; Winthrop, Jr., born 
September 15, 1895, Harvard 1918, 
married May, 1923, Natalie Rudolph; he 
died September 19, 1923; Robert Page, 
born January 9, 1898, Harvard 1920, 
married November, 1921, Laurence 
Hewlett; he died June 25, 1923. — 
Walter Milton Packard, who was a 
member of the Class during freshman 
and sophomore years, died in Quincy, 
March 30, 1929. He was the son 
of Abner Butterfield and Elizabeth 
Amelia (Newcomb) Packard. He was 
born in Quincy, June 23, 1862, and pre- 
pared for college at Adams Academy in 
that city. After graduating he studied 
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law, later becoming engaged in busi- 
ness in Quincy. He was married in 
Quincy, March 26, 1886, to Carrie 
Fuller Litchfield. They had four 
children; Minnie, born October 2, 1887; 
Elvira Francesca, born January 18, 
1889; Ruth, born September 1, 1890; 
and Dorothy, born May 16, 1892. 


1887 
Herbert L. Cuiark, Sec. 
Locust at 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

The Class held their usual dinner at 
the Tavern Club on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 19. There were about thirty 
present, with Professor B.S. Hurlbut as 
presiding officer. There were no set 
speeches, but the Secretary made a re- 
port for the Class. Dr. Bartol spoke on 
very scientific matters; the presiding 
officer made a few remarks; W. H. 
Pear spoke on his sociological work, and 
Charles Strong of New York talked 
about the Fathers and Sons Club. The 
speeches were all very interesting, and 
apparently enjoyed the 
gathering. — William Endicott, Jr., 
has announced his retirement as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Messrs. Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. — E. J. Rich has recently 
returned from a very enjoyable trip to 
Spain. — Frederic Clinton De Veau died 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, June 26, 1929. 
He had been ill for some time with very 
serious heart trouble, and his death was 
not unexpected. Immediately after 
leaving College he went into the broker- 
age firm of Baring, Magoun & Co. for 
about a year. He bought his seat in the 
New York Stock Exchange, August 22, 
1889, and immediately became a part- 
ner of the firm of E. & C. Randolph & 
Co., acting as their floor broker. He re- 
mained with that firm until they were 
absorbed by the firm of Livingston & 
Co. His doctor had told him that the 
strain of his work on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange was too 
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much for him, so in June, 1928, he sold 
his seat, but retained his interest in the 
firm. One of his friends writes: ‘‘ Forty 
years in Wall Street. I think he was 
one of the most popular and best-liked 
men on the Exchange and very devoted 
to his work. He was certainly a most 
cheerful sick man. For five years he had 
never been sure that he would live the 
day out, but I never heard a word of 
complaint from him. He loved outdoor 
sports and activities, and it was a great 
sorrow to him to have to give them all 
up during the last few years of his life. 
He worked too hard and played too 
hard. No man that I know ever had 
more friends who were absolutely de- 
voted to him.” During his forty years 
on the Stock Exchange he was a mem- 
ber of the Governing Committee from 
May, 1899, until he resigned from the 
committee in October, 1915. He was 
chairman at various times of the differ- 
ent sub-committees of the Governing 
Committee and he also served on vari- 
ous special committees of the Exchange 
from time to time. He was born August 
23, 1863; on November 26, 1889, he 
married Sarah H. Putnam, a sister of 
George J. Putnam, of our Class. Mrs. 
DeVeau died in the spring of 1928. He 
is survived by his mother, by two sons, 
George P. De Veau, Harvard 1914, and 
Frederic J. De Veau, Harvard 1917, and 
by one daughter, Mrs. Hamilton Mc- 
Cormick-Goodhart, Washington, D.C. 
— Joseph Eugene Walker died, May 
28, 1929, at his home in Media, Pa. 
After teaching for a number of years in 
the Media Academy, he studied for a 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania. During the years 1892 
to 1911 he taught at Delancey School, 
Philadelphia, and in 1911 was admitted 
to the practice of law in Pennsylvania. 
In 1912 he became attorney and coun- 
sellor to the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1919 to the Eastern 
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District of Pennsylvania. He was a 
birthright member of the Friends Meet- 
ing, and an active member of the Ortho- 
dox Friends Meeting at Media, Pa. He 
applied friendly principles to the prac- 
tice of his profession and was thus able 
to settle many disputes outside of court 
to the satisfaction of the litigants. He 
was graduated from Harvard “summa 
cum laude.” — Willard Bean Howe died, 
July 13, 1929, at his home in Burling- 
ton, Vermont. After graduating from 
College he was for three years in the 
wholesale hay and grain business in 
Melrose, and for half of this time was 
owner of the Melrose Journal and 
Weekly. In November, 1890, he moved 
to Burlington, and became business 
manager of the Burlington Free Press, 
in which position he continued through- 
out the rest of his life. He brought to 
the newspaper and to the job printing 
business selling ability, keen business 
sense, and a continuous energy which 
were a happy combination to supple- 
ment the editorial genius of G. G. Bene- 
dict, who was then editor and publisher 
of the paper. In 1897 he purchased 
control of the paper, and in 1925 the 
control passed to a trusteeship under 
the direction of his son, David W. 
Howe, who has been assistant manager 
since 1921. In addition to his activities 
with the Free Press, he was, for a time 
publisher of Walton’s Vermont Register, 
the State Business Directory and Gazet- 
ter. He was also director and later 
president of the Howard National Bank 
of Burlington. In 1922 he became 
president of the City Trust Company. 
He served for many years as trustee of 
the Burlington Savings Bank, and also 
trustee of the Mary Fletcher Hospital. 
He was active in church matters, serv- 
ing as deacon, and for some years as 
superintendent of the Sunday School. 
He was for a time, a member of the 
Burlington School Board, president of 
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the Vermont Press Association, presi- 
dent of the local Y.M.C.A., and director 
of O. C. Taylor & Co., Ine., Charles P, 
Smith, Jr., Inc., and E. B. and A. C, 
Whiting Co., Inc. He is survived by his 
wife, who was Miss Annie Bean of 
Stamford, Conn., seven children and 
four grandchildren. 


1888 
Henry S. WarpDn_er, See. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

The Ninth Report of the Class of 1888 
was issued and distributed on May 16, 
The Class celebrated the forty-first an- 
niversary of its graduation on Com- 
mencement Day, June 20. Fifty-three 
members of the Class appeared for all 
or a part of the day’s program. The 
fact that Harvard University on Com- 
mencement morning conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on C. F. 
Adams, Secretary of the Navy, added 
to the enjoyment of the reunion. The 
Class Spread, as usual, was at No. 1 
Holworthy, at noon. There was also a 
brief business meeting. The Class joined 
the alumni procession in the afternoon 
and attended the alumni exercises back 
of Sever Hall. Secretary Adams was 
one of the speakers. At 4.30 p.m., the 
Class took motors for the estate of H. E. 
Gale in Swampscott, where for upwards 
of an hour there was opportunity to 
see his attractive house, gardens, and 
grounds. In the evening he was host at 
the Class dinner. Forty-three members 
of the Class were seated at his generous 
board. After he had made his speech of 
welcome, he turned over the subsequent 
conduct of the dinner to the Class 
Secretary, who elicited speeches from 
W. G. Thompson, B. W. Palmer, Chief 
Justice Bolster, Henry Pennypacker, 
Dr. E. W. Taylor, F. C. Woodman and 
I. R. Thomas. Dr. F. B. Lund sang to 
the tune of ‘‘ Adeste Fideles” a song he 
had written for the occasion. — Larz 
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Anderson has been cruising in Mediter- 
ranean waters. — C. H. Baldwin’s ad- 
dress is ‘‘Cora Lynn,” Christchurch, 
Barbados, B.W.I. — J. D. Barry pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Daily News 
several articles on the Ninth Report of 
the Class of 1888. These were the sub- 
ject of an editorial in the Boston Herald 
of June 30. — The recently published 
second volume of the Dictionary of 
American Biography contains an ex- 
tended and highly appreciative notice of 
the late Professor Maxime Bécher and 
his fame as a mathematician. — H. D. 
Cheever, C. R. Hammerslough, Profes- 
sor L. R. Lewis and Colonel William 
Rand have been in Europe this sum- 
mer. —S. A. Goodhue is with the 
Tampa-Interocean Steamship Com- 
pany, with offices at New Orleans, La. 
At Commencement he was reported as 
on his way to Shanghai. — Colonel E. 
A. Harriman has retired as national 
treasurer of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. The May 
issue of the official organ of the Associ- 
ation contained a commendatory review 
of his activities in behalf of the organiza- 
tion. — E. M. Hurd’s address is 10 
Roosevelt Place, Montclair, N.J.— 
Dr. F. B. Lund has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Surgical Society. 
—E.S. McFee has returned from Cali- 
fornia to Rhode Island. His address is 
32 Commercial Building, Woonsocket, 
R.I.— Colonel William Rand an- 
nounces his withdrawal from general 
law practice. — At Commencement C. 
B. Rogers was reported as starting on a 
trip to Alaska. — William Ropes’s ad- 
dress is Lake Arrowhead, Denville, N.J. 
— Press dispatches of June 24 reported 
that President Hoover had decided to 
name Brigadier-General R. H. Van 
Deman for immediate promotion to the 
rank of Major-General, U.S. Army. — 
Charles Simpkins Fay died at his home, 
835 West Thorn Street, San Diego, Cal., 
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June 12, 1929. He was born October 7, 
1866, the son of Caleb Taylor and Mary 
Thacher (Simpkins) Fay. Although his 
birthplace was San Francisco, Cal., both 
of his parents were natives of Massa- 
chusetts. He entered Harvard College 
as a member of the freshman class in 
the autumn of 1884 and remained 
through the junior year, registering 
each year from San Francisco. From 
1884 to 1886 he roomed in No. 16 
Hilton Block and from 1886 to 1887 at 
20 Prescott Street. In freshman year 
his room-mate was his classmate W. E. 
Mills. Since leaving Cambridge, Fay 
had resided in various places in the 
Eastern and Western States, but mainly 
in Southern California. He had had 
homes in Santa Barbara, Pasadena, and 
San Diego. His infrequent reports to 
the Class Secretary have mentioned 
traveling, but nothing as to any regular 
occupation until he became associated 
with the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Logan & Bryan about ten years 
ago. Since 1925 he had been the man- 
ager of their San Diego office. He mar- 
ried in New York City, October 24, 
1895, Mary Douglass. Mrs. Fay and 
one daughter, Mrs. Ernest F. Buck, 
survive. —Henry Allston Pulsford, 
well known as a physician in the large 
suburban region called “‘The Oranges,” 
died at his home, 162 Ralston Avenue, 
South Orange, N.J., June 16, 1929. He 
was born in New York City, October 15, 
1867, son of James Eustace and Jose- 
phine Allston (Sherman) Pulsford, pre- 
pared for college at the Gunnery 
School, Washington, Conn., and at St. 
John’s Military Academy, Ossining, 
N.Y., and entered Harvard College in 
the autumn of 1884as one of the younger 
members of the Class of 1888. Through- 
out his four years at Cambridge he 
registered from South Orange, N.J., 
which had been the residence of his 
family since 1868. As a freshman he 
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roomed in No. 38 Divinity Hall and for 
the three subsequent years in No. 21 
Thayer. For his first year’s work in col- 
lege he won a detur, his name being 
twenty-eighth in the list of those re- 
ceiving similar awards. He maintained 
excellent scholastic standing each year 
and graduated A.B. magna cum laude 
in June, 1888, with honorable mention 
in Chemistry and English Composition. 
As an undergraduate he belonged to the 
Boylston Chemical Club, the Society of 
Christian Brethren and the Natural 
History Society. He spent the next 
three years as a student in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University from which he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of M.D. in 1891. 
After serving for upwards of a year as an 
interne at the New York Skin and 
Cancer Hospital in New York City he 
entered general practice at South 
Orange. There he remained, actively 
engaged in his profession until disabled 
by illness in 1927. He was a member of 
various medical organizations and 
other learned bodies, served on the 
staff of the Orange Memorial Hospital, 
was Lecturer at the Orange Training 
School for Nurses and Attending 
Physician to the House of the Good 
Shepherd. He had also served as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of South Orange and ez officio a 
member of the local Board of Health. 
Since 1912 he had specialized in derma- 
tology. As one of the earliest experi- 
menters in the use of the X-ray he had 
sustained severe burns. These led to 
the final illness which caused his re- 
tirement two years ago. In 1925 the 
Atlantic Monthly Press published his 
novel, “‘Old Brig’s Cargo,” a thrilling 
and brilliantly written story of the sea. 
Dr. Pulsford married at South Orange, 
December 10, 1895, Miss Arian 
Gertrude Baldwin. Mrs. Pulsford and 
two sons, Henry Allston Pulsford, Jr., 
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and James Arnold Pulsford, A.B. 1929, 
survive. Funeral services were held at 
the Church of the Holy Communion in 
South Orange. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

The fortieth anniversary reunion 
was attended by seventy men as fol- 
lows: Atkinson, Babbitt, Balch, Bent, 
Bentley, Bigelow, Brewster, Bunker, 
Burr, Cabot, Case, Cogswell, Coulson, 
Davenport, Davis, DeBlois, Everett, 
Forbes, George, Grew, Guild, Gunther, 
Harding, Hight, Holliday, Hull, Hunne- 
man, Jennings, Keyes, Kilvert, Knapp, 
Lane, Lee, Litchfield, Mandell, Mar- 
quand, Maynadier, J. W. Merrill, 
Morgan, Morse, Newell, Perkins, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Prescott, Proctor, 
Raymond, Richardson, Ropes, Ruland, 
R. Salisbury, Saunders, Saville, Shu- 
man, Slattery, Sleeper, Storrow, Swain, 
Taylor, W. H. Thayer, Townsend, 
Trafford, Ward, C. Warren, B. C. Weld, 
Wengren, Whitney, and Whitridge, and 
by forty wives of classmates. The Class 
met at its headquarters at the Copley 
Plaza at 9.30 a.m., on June 19, and 
motored to the Oakley Country Club 
at Belmont. After luncheon there (the 
ladies joining at 12.30), all attended the 
ball game. On Commencement, June 
20, all attended the Commencement 
Exercises, at which our classmate Burr 
presided and Ropes received an honor- 
ary degree of D.D. The Class dinner 
(with the ladies) was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, at 7.30, at which 
Trafford presided and made the solitary 
speech of the occasion. Moving pictures 
of the Class, taken on the previous day, 
were shown. Continuing the fraternal 
relations with Yale, ’89, initiated at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary in 1914, 
the Class sent to the dinner of Yale, ’89, 
in New Haven, a pamphlet (extracted 
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from the Class Report) giving memories 
of events (social, political, athletic, 
theatrical and scientific) of senior year; 
Yale reciprocated by sending a bunch 
of forty crimson roses; and telegrams 
of greetings and good wishes were ex- 
changed — the following telegram be- 
ing received from Hon. Charles H. 
Sherrill, Class Secretary of Yale, ’89: 
“Inspired by the same spirit of bro- 
therly understanding and mutual re- 
spect that made our joint luncheon at 
Fraunce’s Tavern such a unique land- 
mark in Harvard-Yale relations, we of 
Yale °89 send you our blue-blooded 
salutations and shall later be repre- 
sented at your banquet board by forty 
roses of your well beloved crimson hue. 
A long cheer for Harvard and another 
for you of ’89. At our Class dinner held 
last night Yale ’89 was vastly delighted 
by Corbin reading aloud from the 
senior year booklets you so kindly sent 


us. Our grateful thanks for your 
thoughtful kindness. We last night 
voted that most important inter- 


national agreement of our time is re- 
cent Paris Pact effected by your Jack 
Morgan and Mr. Young. Three cheers 
for Class of °89.”» — The Class is num- 
ber 39 in per cent of contributors and 
number 28 in amount of contributions 
to the Harvard Fund for the current 
year. — A. Burr presided at the Com- 
mencement Exercises as President of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. — H. 
H. Darling’s sons reside in San Fran- 
cisco; Herbert H., Jr., married Ruth L. 
Meissner of Lodi, Cal., in Aug. 1924; 
Blake married Mary Louise Michaels at 
San Francisco, March 24, 1924, and has 
a son, Michael, born May 19, 1925. — 
C. B. Davenport was in charge of the 
exhibition of the Department of Genet- 
ics at Cold Spring Harbor, L.I., N.Y., 
June 1 and 2, on the 25th Anniversary 
of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. — Luther Davies died October 
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7, 1928, at Oshkosh, Wis. Davies was 
born at Columbus, Wis., September 9, 
1865, son of Uriah and Jane (Roberts) 
Davies. He studied at the Columbus 
High School and Ripon Preparatory 
School, and after receiving a degree of 
B. S. at Ripon College, he entered our 
Class as a special student in our Junior 
year, remaining only a year. From 1888 
until his death, he was in the retail dry 
goods business at Oshkosh, head of 
Luther Davies & Co. He was also inter- 
ested in pine timber lands in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Idaho, and California. In 
1902-03 he was president of the Ripon 
College Alumni Association. Through- 
out his life, he was a lover of music (like 
so many men of Welsh descent); in Col- 
lege, he sang in the Chapel Choir and 
Glee Club, and at his home, he was long 
President of the Oratorio Society, and 
interested in the community chorus. 
He was also active in the Y.M.C.A. and 
in many institutions connected with the 
Congregational Church, in which he 
frequently served as trustee and 
president. In the business community, 
he was a leading force, as a merchant of 
the highest ideals and integrity. Like 
so many of our temporary members, 
Davies was always keenly interested in 
Class matters. He was married on June 
11, 1889, at Oshkosh, Wis., to Grace 
E. Morgan, who, with a son, Uriah 
Morgan, born June 4, 1890, survives 
him. — Arthur Henshaw died at Cov- 
ington, Ky., December 21, 1928. Hen- 
shaw was born at Cincinnati, December 
17, 1867, son of George and Sarah Alice 
(Le Borde) Henshaw. He prepared for 
college at the Woodward High School 
in Cincinnati. He was captain of the 
freshman baseball nine, and also of the 
University nine in 1889, playing the 
position of catcher with great skill and 
being also a heavy batter. He was a 
member of the D.K.E. and Hasty Pud- 
ding. After attending the Harvard Law 
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School for two years, he entered in 1891 
the firm of G. Henshaw Sons, fur 
merchants in Cincinnati, with which 
business he was connected for about 
twenty years. He was never married. 
Though for many years prior to his 
death incapacitated as a result of a 
paralytic stroke, Henshaw retained his 
happy and genial temperament and 
keen interest in Class matters. — M. A. 
Kilvert was reélected vice-president for 
the Southern Division of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, at Cincinnati, in May, 
1929. — G. D. Latimer went to Europe 
in April, 1929, to be absent a year. 
Though on the retired list in his pro- 
fession, he preaches frequently as a 
“supply” minister. —R. G. Leavitt 
has retired, after teaching twenty years 
in the New Jersey State Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Normal School at Trenton and 
after a year abroad will reside at Mor- 
risville, Pa. —G. W. Lee is a member 
of the committee of 
the American Library Association. — 
Frederic Breed Lord died at San Fran- 
cisco, September 21, 1928, as the result 


membership 


of a surgical operation. Lord was born 
at Grass Valley, Cal., June 19, 1867, son 
of Joseph Dennis and Catherine Ann 
(Breed) Lord of Sacramento, Cal. He 
prepared for college at the Sacramento 
High School. After graduation from 
the Harvard Law School with degrees 
of LL.B. and A.M. in 1892, he practiced 
law in San Francisco and Sacramento 
from 1893 to 1898. For a year after, he 
was connected with the Sacramento 
Packing Company and L. L. Lewis & 
Co., and from 1899 to 1901, with the 
Benicia Agricultural Works of Benicia, 
Cal. From 1901 to 1907, he was con- 
nected with the Denison News Company 
and the Evening Bee of Sacramento. 
From 1907 to 1911, he was financially 
interested in and secretary of the Suter- 
Hevener Mills & Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Sacramento, and from 1911 to 
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1913, was in the building construction 
business in San Francisco as secretary 
and treasurer of Long, Low & Pickering 
Co. From January, 1914, to his death, 
he was manager of the Compensation 
Board of the State Industrial Accident 
Commission. Due to his ability, char- 
acter and happy manner of meeting the 
public, he gained universal confidence; 
and one of the commissioners (W. J. 
French), in a printed tribute has said: 
“He brought to his duties a warm sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate. He was al- 
ways the gentleman, kind and courte- 
ous. His fine scholastic training, sup- 
ported by a keen mind and an excellent 
memory made him an invaluable State 
official. If I had to press into a sentence 
the lesson Mr. Lord taught me and 
others, I would submit ‘the philosophy 
of the smile.’”? On Lord’s death, the 
flags were placed at half-mast on the 
State buildings. Lord was married on 
June 5, 1895, at Sacramento, to Maude 
Denison Tibbetts. He had three daugh- 
ters, Katharine Amanda (Rogers) born 
January 30, 1897; Dorothy Cerita, born 
September 30, 1900, and Lurana Sher- 
win, born August 22, 1902; his daugh- 
ters, Katharine and Dorothy graduated 
from the University of California, in 
1919 and 1921 respectively. — Philip 
Mesier Lydig died at Nice, France, 
February 16, 1929. Lydig was born at 
West Farms, N.Y., August 16, 1867, 
the son of Philip Mesier and Pauline 
Desire (Hecksher) Lydig. (The Lydig 
estate on which he was born is now part 
of the Bronx Zodlogical Gardens.) He 
attended school at Adams Academy in 
Quincy, and was tutored by E. M. 
Hatch. In College, he was a member of 
many clubs, the Zeta Psi, Pudding, 
D.K.E., Polo, Cricket, Shooting, ete. 
After graduating, he studied finance, 
international law, and political history 
at the University of Berlin for two 
years, with a view to entering on a 
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diplomatic career. From 1892 to 1898, 
he traveled and hunted extensively. In 
the Spanish War, he was appointed a 
captain, May 25, 1898, and served as 
chief of commissary in the artillery 


‘brigade at Camp Chickamauga, Ga. 


After the war, he was ordered to Hono- 
lulu as chief and purchasing commis- 
sary, and from there to Paris, to report 
on special matters. While in France, 
he made a close study of the military 
situation there. Resigning from the 
army in 1899, he became a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and in 
1903, entered the firm of Lownsbury & 
Co., bankers and brokers. In 1912, 
the firm was amalgamated with Jenks 
Gwynne Company, doing a general 
commission business in cotton, oil, ete. 
When the Great War was started, 
Lydig was in Carlsbad, Germany; in 
1915, he went to Russia and acted for 
the Russian army as remount agent for 
the purchase of horses. He was one of 
the organizers of the American Ambu- 
lance for Russia. In 1916, he was 
assistant to the American Ambassador 
to Russia for inspection and care of 
German and Austro-Hungarian prison- 
ers in Russia. In July, 1917, he was 
commissioned as major in the United 
States Reserve Quartermaster Corps 
and assigned to active duty, September 
5, being sent to France in November 
and made liaison officer with the French 
Ministry of Munitions, and later liaison 
officer with the French Ministry of War, 
Direction du Controle, Service Franco- 
Americain, and with the British Fi- 
nancial Adviser, B.E.F.; later he was 
appointed a member of the board of 
contracts and adjustments and financial 
liaison officer, A.E.F., and liaison of- 
ficer with the financial sections of the 
British and Italian armies in France. 
He was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel of infantry, April 9, 1919. He 
received the Legion of Honor decoration 


from the French Government, and the 
following citation, September 21, 1916: 
“The important work which consists in 
the auditing of the accounts of deliver- 
ies made to the American army could 
not have been organized without mis- 
understanding except for the constant 
and devoted efforts of this officer. His 
activity powerfully contributed to the 
regularity of the payments which are 
being made with all possible rapidity. 
Since the beginning of 1918, more than 
12 thousand bills have been examined 
amounting to about one milliard of 
francs. Of these bills more than nine 
thousand have been paid up to date, 
amounting to a sum of over 700 mil- 
lions. I am convinced that we will ob- 
tain the same excellent results in the 
execution of the payments to be made 
by the French Government to the 
American Government. I am also 
happy to assert the very great part 
which Major Philip M. Lydig has had 
in the accomplishment of a service 
which is an essential element of Franco- 
American coéperation for which all our 
efforts are stretched in order to obtain 
success for the common cause.” On 
February 5, 1902, Lydig was married to 
Rita Hernandez de Alba de Acosta 
Stokes at New York; but in 1919, Mrs. 
Lydig obtained a divorce in France on 
the ground of incompatibility. After 
1919, he resided most of the time in 
Paris. Lydig was a man of affable and 
charming personality, generous, and 
interested in the Class and men in 
general. Whenever called upon to face 
realities, he rose to the occasion; and 
it is regrettable that the fine service 
he gave to his country in times of 
war could not have been continued in 
the interval between. Several years 
ago, Lydig deposited with the Class 
Secretary his journal of his war experi- 
ences in France, and this, as well as his 
account written for the Thirtieth An- 
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niversary Report, is well worth read- 
ing. Under Lydig’s will, his residuary 
estate, after certain life interests, is be- 
queathed to Harvard College. — G. H. 
Maynadier has been made Assistant 
Professor in the English Department at 
Harvard. — Clinton Somerville Martin 
died at New York City, January 9, 
1929. He was born at New York, 
February 1, 1868, son of John Sayre and 
Mary Somerville (Van Duzer) Martin. 
Entering with the Class as a special stu- 
dent, he left at the end of thefreshman 
year and joined the firm of John S. 
Martin & Co., wholesale cheese mer- 
chants (incorporated in 1912) in New 
York. He was for many years president 
of the company, retiring from business, 
however, in 1918. He was married to 
Margaret Ames (Eckert) Pue at New 
York, June 7, 1893, and after her death 
October 13, 1911, he was married to 
Golda May Watson at Rowayton, 
Conn., Dec. 31, 1912. He had two daugh- 
ters, Ruth Somerville, born October 7, 
1897 (married November 4, 1918, to Karl 
R. Anthony) and Mary Somerville, born 
May 13, 1900 (married to William 
Perry Kennard, September 1, 1921). — 
Henry Eugene Meeker died at Naples, 
Italy, March 11, 1929. Meeker 
was born at Bridgeport, Conn., March 
1, 1867, son of William Henry and 
Caroline (Hurd) Meeker, of New York, 
N.Y. He prepared for college at the 
New York School of Languages. In 
College, he was a member of the Alpha 
Phi, Hasty Pudding, D.K.E., Cricket, 
Polo, Art, etc., clubs. Since graduation, 
he had been connected with Meeker & 
Co., wholesale coal merchants of New 
York City. He was married at Pitts- 
field, July 15, 1891, to Jenny May 
Royce and had four children, William 
Henry, born January 5, 1894 (died 
September 11, 1917); Jean, born No- 
vember 9, 1896 (died January 4, 1898); 
John Royce, born June 25, 1898; 
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Elizabeth, born January 15, 1902, mar- 
ried William Gill Gridley, September 
7, 1924. In memory of his son, William 
Henry Meeker, who was killed by an 
accident while training at the School of 
Military Aviation at Paris, France, 
Meeker gave in 1918, a library of about 
one thousand volumes to the Harvard 
Crimson (of which his son had been 
president) and to Harvard University, a 
fund for the establishment of the “‘ Wil- 
liam Henry Meeker ’17 Scholarship” to 
be awarded “for excellence in some of 
the English courses.’”’ — C. H. Moore 
has been to Greece and Italy this 
spring. — J. P. Morgan was a member 
of the commission to fix German repara- 
tions payments, with Lamont (Harv. 
92), Perkins (Harv..’91), and Young 
(Hon. Harv. °24).— H. W. Packard 
has retired from business with Daniel 
Low & Co., at Salem, on account of ill 
health. — L. E. Partridge is devoting 
much time to land development pro- 
jects in New England cities. — Wesley 
Paul died at East Saugus, suddenly, 
June 10, 1928. Paul was born at Eliot, 
Maine, June 27, 1868, son of James 
Wesley Paul, a contractor of East 
Saugus, and Annette Helen (Spinney) 
Paul. He prepared for college at the 
Lynn High School. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and graduated from 
Harvard with honors in political sci- 
ence. In 1889-90, he held a fellowship 
in the Graduate School. After a year in 
the Law School, in 1892, he practiced 
law in Boston until 1901. From 1901 to 
1904, he was general counsel for the As- 
sociated Wool Growers Company, re- 
siding in Oregon, Utah, and Arizona, 
part of the time. In 1904, he engaged in 
mining at Goldfield, Nevada. From 
1905 to 1907, he was general agent for 
the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, at Denver. In 1907-08, he 
was Denver manager of a New York 
financial paper. In 1908-09, he was a 
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dealer in Western lumber lands. In 
1910, he returned to Boston and be- 
came for a year advertising manager for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
For several years after 1910, he was in 
the advertising department of the 
Boston Journal, residing in East Saugus. 
He was married, May 18, 1898, to 
Gertrude Walker de Laite, at Everett, 
who, with a son, Stanley Bruce Paul, 
born November 21, 1901, survives him. 
—A. C. Potter was appointed, last fall, 
Librarian of Harvard University — 
J. H. Ropes, in addition to his profes- 
sional work, is editor of the Harvard 
Theological Review and Harvard Theolog- 
ical Studies, also president of the *‘Old 
South Association,” and president of 
the ‘Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and others of North 
America.”” He received an honorary 
degree of D.D. from Harvard at 
Commencement, June, 1929 — ‘‘ whose 
masterpiece on the text of the Acts of 
the Apostles will ever stand as a model 
of what such a work should be.” — P. 
S. Sears gave an exhibition of his 
sculptures at the Guild of Boston 
Artists, in January, 1929. His work 
was very highly praised by critics in the 
Boston newspapers; the portrait busts 
of especial interest were those of Guy 
Lowell, John G. Coolidge, Herbert M. 
Sears, Percy Haughton and Robert 
Homans; a figure of Haughton as a 
football coach, and figures for gardens, 
— Reed Player, Boy with a Conger 
Eel, Diver, and Stepping Stones — 
were also remarkably well done. He 
has established a children’s ward in the 
Beverly Hospital in memory of his son, 
David Sears, who died in June, 1929. — 
W. H. Siebert, Acting Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Ohio State 
University, presided in the absence of 
the President of that University, at the 
Convocation Exercises on August 31, 
1928, and conferred some 380 degrees. 


He has published ‘‘East Florida as a 
Refuge of Southern Loyalists, 1774- 
1785,” in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, Oct. 1928. He 
is preparing for publication ‘‘The Ohio 
State University in the World War,” 
which will include the War service 
records of more than 8000 students 
and graduates, and also the records of 
members of the faculties, of that uni- 
versity. — Thomas Suffern Tailer died 
from heart trouble, at Baltimore, 
Maryland, at the home of his father- 
in-law, Alexander Brown, on December 
25, 1928. Tailer was born at New York, 
N.Y., December 7, 1866, son of Edward 
Nerville and Agnes (Suffern) Tailer. 
He prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter. In College, he belonged to the 
A.D., Alpha Delta Phi, Pudding, 
D.K.E., Polo, Cricket, ete., clubs. After 
graduation, he studied law in 1891 at 
the New York Law School and practiced 
for a short time. In 1901, he was con- 
nected with the firm of Loring, Morgan 
& Co., and in 1906, he formed the bank- 
ing firm of Tailer & Co., with Grenville 
Kane, Charles Ames, and George 
Crocker. He spent much of his life in 
connection with sport, being an en- 
thusiast on horses, tennis, and golf, but 
he took no interest in Class matters. He 
was married at New York, on April 15, 
1893, to Maude Lorillard, from whom 
he was later divorced; on April 14, 
1909, he was married to Harriet Stewart 
Brown, at Baltimore, Md. His widow 
and three children survive him — Loril- 
lard Suffern, born December 25, 1897; 
Betty Brown, born July 14, 1910, and 
married to Walter Gurnee Dyer of New 
York; and Thomas Suffern, Jr., born 
April 22, 1912. — R. Elmer Townsend 
was elected trustee of the Institution for 
Savings in Roxbury and its vicinity, in 
December, 1928. — P. D. Trafford re- 
tired from the law firm of King, Lane 
& Trafford in 1928 and resided in 
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Boston during the winter and spring of 
1928-29. — C. A. Wait is assistant to 
the president of Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation. — R. D. C. Ward’s 
son, Henry DeCourcy, has become a 
partner in Russell, Berg & Cummings, 
Ward 
gave a series of eight lectures under the 
auspices of the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, in November and December, 
1928, on “Climate in Relation to Man.” 
He took a trip around the world this 


investment counsel, in Boston. 


spring in order to inspect, experience, 
and interview climates, and he wrote an 
interesting Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, June 27, 1929, en- 
titled “‘Around the World looking for 
Weather.” — ¢ 
“The Making of the Constitution,’ was 


article for the 


Warren’s new book, 


published last winter. He was appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as Special Master in the Case of 
United States v. State of Utah, involving 
the ownership of the bed of the Colo- 
rado  River.— Raymond _ Sargent 
Wilder died of lymphatic leucemia 
at New York, N.Y., on February 20, 
1929. Wilder was born at Cambridge, 
December 21, 1866, son of Cyrus Dan- 
Helena (Rolfe) Wilder, of 
Cambridge. He prepared for college 
at the Cambridge High School. After 
graduation, he received the degree of 
M.D., at the Harvard Medical School 
in 1893, 
Worcester until 1897, and from 1897 to 
1908, at Cambridge. In 1908-09, he 


took post graduate courses in medical 


forth and 


and practiced medicine at 


jurisprudence at the University of 
1911-12, he became 
Assistant Medical New 
York for the and 


Guarantee Corporation (Ltd.) of Lon- 


Pennsylvania. In 
Director in 
Ocean Accident 
don, serving until his death. He resided 
Pocantico Hills, North 
New York City. He was 
26, 1902, at Cambridge 


occasionally in 


Tarrytownan 


married on June 
to Maude (¢ 


ranston McKenzie, who 
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survives him. Wilder was a frequent 
attendant at the Class room on Com- 
mencement, a man of gentle and shy 
personality, expert and tactful in his 
profession. 


1891 
A. J. GarcEAD, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Boston, Room 600 
Annette Hammond Eaton, daughter 
of the late William Colby Eaton, was 
married, June 8, to Elmer W. Shedley. 
— F. B. Noyes has been for the past 
three years assistant editor of the new 
** Masonic Encyclopedia,” which will be 
issued next year. He has also con- 
tributed a series of historical articles on 
Colonial 


magazine, The Master Mason, which is 


Masonry to the national 


published in Washington. His office 
address is Masonic Temple, 51 Boylston 
Street, Boston, and he lives at 2 Brad- 
ford Court, Newton Center. — R. L. 
O’Brien, formerly editor of the Boston 
Herald, spoke on June 13 at a luncheon 
held at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce by the Crosscup-Pishon post of 
the American Legion. His subject was: 
“The Advertising Outlook.” At the 
luncheon tribute was paid to Mrs. 
O’Brien for her efforts in behalf of dis- 
abled veterans. — Nicholas Longworth, 
Speaker of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, the orator at the 
Washington’s Birthday exercises at the 
University of Pennsylvania on Febru- 


was 


ary 22, and received from the university 
on that day the honorary degree of 
LL.D. — Rogers has been 
elected a the board of 
governors of the Shakspere Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, Eng- 
land. — W. P. Jones is the author of a 
pamphlet entitled “John Preble of 
Machias (1771-1841) and his Descend- 
ants.’’ — G. H. Stone has lived abroad 
for several His 
Tzitzifies, Athens, Greece. — The ad- 


Francis 
member of 


years. address is 
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dress of Rev. Minot Simons is 64 East 
86th Street, New York City. — A. B. 
Halliday has moved his law office to 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


1892 


ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 

Among the articles published in the 
Boston Herald by officers and directors 
of the First National Bank of Boston 
there have appeared two by members of 
the Class of 1892: ‘‘ Principles of Conser- 
vation are of Paramount Importance” 
(May 3, 1929), by A. B. Wells; and 
“«The Market’ Does Not Exist for the 
Long-Term Investor” (July 26), by P. 
L. Spalding. — A true grandchild of 
1892 was born July 25, 1929, at 
Rochester, N.Y. The father’s father is 
W. H. Gratwick, and the mother’s 
father, Robert Saltonstall. — Among 
the sketches of ‘People You Ought to 
Know” published in the Boston Herald 
the following 92 men have been in- 
cluded: R. L. Agassiz (July 3, 1929); 
and W. D. Orcutt (July 25). — ‘‘Dave”’ 
Cobb, who won the mile run for Har- 
vard in the contest between the 
Oxford-Cambridge and the Harvard- 
Yale track teams, July 13, is the son of 
our classmate Richard Cobb. — After 
thirty-seven years of service at the 
University of Minnesota Dr. T. G. 
Lee, professor in Anatomy, has reached 
the retiring age and has become 
Emeritus Professor of Anatomy. 
Hereafter he will make his home in 
Babson Park, Florida, which becomes 
his new address. —L. K. Morse, 
formerly 792, who took his A.B. with 
91, is living at 1 Gramercy Park, New 
York City. In January, 1928, he 
resigned from the Treasureship of 
Wellesley College. In writing to the 
Secretary he says: “I accepted the 
Treasurership when there was a large 
deficit. I carried the College through a 
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devastating fire; through the Great 
War and three campaigns. The securi- 
ties were made to earn over a million 
and a half dollars, and the list of securi- 
ties I left would have netted another 
million if they had been sold in January, 
1928, when I resigned. It was exacting 
work, but brought much satisfaction in 
the doing.” The value set by the 
trustees upon the services of Morse as 
Treasurer is indicated by a resolution of 
congratulation exhibiting in detail his 
achievements during his fifteen years of 
service and expressing profound appre- 
ciation. This resolution is published in 
the Report of the President of Wellesley 
College. — Robert Melville Baker, who 
was a member of our class in the fresh- 
man year, died May 6, 1929. An ac- 
count of his life will appear in a later 
number of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 
— William Angus Hamilton is reported 
to have died at Williamsburg, Va., 
March 14, 1929, after a long illness due 
to a kidney infection. The Secretary 
has been unable to secure further in- 
formation regarding his life and activi- 
ties since the account published in the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Report. — 
At the annual meeting in June, Dr. 
R. B. Greenough was elected president 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
— Dr. F. S. Newell, Charles Walcott, 
P. L. Spalding, and Dr. J. W. Cummin 
attended Dr. Halsey DeWolf’s annual 
clam bake at his farm in Bristol, R.I., 
on July 27. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, See. 
53 State St., Boston 
The thirty-sixth anniversary dinner 
of the Class, held at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, on Wednesday, June 19, was 
attended by fifty-six members. G. R. 
Fearing presided, J. H. Parker acted as 
toastmaster, while the speakers, in 


order, were Learned Hand, L. C. 
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Cornish, Frederick Winsor, A. P. 
Stone and F. W. Dallinger. Henry 


Ware read a poem, while C. K. Cum- 
mings and Arthur Blake contributed 
risible songs and stories. The singing, 
led by Parker, was unusually vigorous. 
— Learned Hand, Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, New 
York, was elected to the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard. —H. G. Pearson’s 
youngest son and namesake was the 
bow oar in the victorious Browne and 
Nichols crew of Cambridge which, on 
July 6, at Henley, England, defeated 
the Thames Rowing Club in the finals 
for the famous Thames Cup, —a 
trophy which is second only in impor- 
tance in English rowing circles to the 
classic Grand Challenge Cup for senior 
eights. Pearson’s second son, Robert 
Winsor, 31, was captain and stroke of 
the Harvard Combination Crew, which 
was the only Harvard crew that won at 
New London last June. — Edward 
Pearson Pressey died at Schenectady, 
N.Y., September 14, 1928, after an ill- 
ness of over two years. He was born at 
Salem, N.H., June 28, 1869, the son of 
John Bradley Pressey and Mary Ellen 
(Colby) Graduating with 
valedictory Pinkerton 
Academy at Derry, N.H., he entered 
Harvard and received his A.B. in 1894 
as of the Class of 1893. After two years 
at the Harvard Divinity School he was 
ordained as a and became 
pastor at Rowe, in the Hoosatonic 
Mountains of Massachusetts. 


Pressey. 


honors from 


minister 


He soon 
became deeply interested in the pro- 
blems involved in the depressed social 
and educational conditions of remote 
country life in New England, and de- 
termined to do what he could to im- 
prove them. To this end he founded the 
enterprise known as the New Clair- 
vaux to stimulate local interest in the 
arts and crafts, to provide a higher and 
richer order of entertainments during 
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the long and severe winters, to teach 
the farmers advanced methods of agri- 
culture, and to aid them in the market- 
ing of their crops. During the three 
years that he was at Rowe and the fol- 
lowing six years while pastor at Mon- 
tague, he wrote extensively on rural 
welfare improvement, and as the move- 
ment grew delivered lectures on it 
through the farming districts of New 
England and the Middle West. During 
these active years he yet found time to 
edit and publish the magazine Country 
Time and Tide, and to write several 
books. In 1915 he retired with his 
family to a farm at Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, where, in the seclusion of private 
life, he read deeply in his favorite sub- 
jects of history and philosophy, and 
began what he described as an ambi- 
tious book on the evolution of democ- 
racy, — a work which he realized would 
require years to finish and which “‘will 
be my apology for a Harvard educa- 
tion.” During the war he was in Man- 
chester, N.H., serving as a four-minute 
man in volunteer publicity work. In 
1918 he moved to Schenectady, where, 
during the last ten years, he was asso- 
ciate editor of the Gazette. On June 22, 
1897, Pressey married Miss Grace 
Harriet Gibson of Londonderry, N.H. 
Mrs. Pressey died in 1907, leaving three 
children, only one of whom, John, is 
now living. On May 22, 1909, Pressey 
married Mrs. Grace de Wolf Gamwell, 
of Westfield. — William Horace Davis 
died suddenly at his home in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on January 8, 1929, from 
angina pectoris. He was born at Hol- 
yoke, July 21, 1871, the son of Dr. 
George W. Davis and Julia Rawson 
(Hastings) Davis. He entered Harvard 
from Amherst, received his A.B. degree 
in 1893, and his M.D. from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1897. After a year’s 
service at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital he was married, December 3, 
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1898, to Miss Mabel Amanda Crown 
Johnson of Milton, Vermont, and with 
Mrs. Davis went abroad for travel and 
study. Upon their return in 1900 Davis 
began active practice in Des Moines, 
Iowa, but soon returned to Boston, 
where for some years he was on the staff 
of the Massachusetts General and later 
a medical inspector of the Boston Health 
Department. In 1916 he was appointed 
chief statistician for vital statistics in 
the Federal Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton, and at various times thereafter 
was appointed chairman of govern- 
mental committees on important ques- 
tions concerning the public health. In 
1920 he was appointed at Paris vice- 
president of the International Com- 
mittee charged with the decennial revi- 
sion of theinternational list of the causes 
of sickness and death. During recent 
years he became increasingly prominent 
in governmental medical circles, serving 
on commissions with the medical officers 
of the army and navy and with those of 
other branches of the Government. — 
Edwin Marcus Mendel died at New 
York City, April 19, 1929. He was born 
at Milwaukee, Wis., April 5, 1870, the 
son of Henry Marcus and Isabella 
(Adler) Mendel, prepared for college at 
the Milwaukee High School, entered 
Harvard as a regular member of the 
Class of 1893, and graduated in due 
course. In 1899 he received his M.D. 
degree from Columbia. He married 
Loretta Jefferson. (Since 1903, the 
date of the Fifth Class Report, Mendel 
has been listed among the “‘lost”” mem- 
bers. He made no reports and did not 
answer registered letters. The Secre- 
tary regrets very much his lack of in- 
formation about him.) — Vernon Louis 
Parrington, who had gone to Europe to 
do research work, died suddenly while 
at Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, on June 16, 1929. For years he 
had been Professor of English at the 


University of Washington, Seattle, and 
had come into prominence through the 
publication of his ‘‘Main Currents in 
American Thought,” which embodies 
the results of a score of years of inten- 
sive study and research into the devel- 
opment of American intellectuality, 
and which was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1927. He was born at Aurora, 
Ill., August 3, 1871, the son of John 
William and Louise (McClellan) Par- 
rington, received his A.B. from Em- 
poria College, Kan., in 1892, entered 
Harvard in the junior year of the Class 
of 1893, received his Harvard A.B. in 
regular course, and in 1895 took his 
A.M. degree at Emporia, where he was 
then teaching English and French. 
During the year 1897-98 he was in- 
structor in English at the University of 
Oklahoma, and was full professor there 
from 1898 to 1908 when he was called 
to the University of Washington as 
Assistant Professor of English. He 
lectured at the University of California 
during the summer session of 1922, at 
Columbia in 1923, and at the University 
of Michigan in 1927. In addition to 
his ‘“‘Main Currents in American 
Thought,” he also wrote ‘“‘Sinclair 
Lewis — Our Own Diogenes,” and was 
a frequent contributor to many publi- 
cations. On July 31, 1901, at Seattle, 
he married Julia Rochester Williams. 
They had three children, two daughters 
and a son. — J. A. Wilder’s book on 
**Jack-Knife Cookery,” written pri- 
marily for the use of Boy Scouts on their 
hiking expeditions, is a delightfully 
entertaining as well as valuable cook 
book by a pastmaster on camp-fire cook- 
ing. Profusely illustrated with line 
drawings by the author himself, the 





text and picture explain, first of all, 
how one who may find himself ship- 
wrecked or lost in the deep woods can 
sustain himself if, unlike Robinson 
Crusoe, he has no other assistance than 
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a jack-knife. But since such disasters 
are now happily rare, the author as- 
sumes that varieties of food can be ob- 
tained, and shows how, with the aid of 
only one implement, a jack-knife, de- 
licious meals may be prepared. As we of 
the Class well know, Wilder has long 
been prominently identified with Boy 
Scouts, yet probably only a few of us 
were prepared for his “‘confessions”’ that 
his cooking schools in jack-knifery “‘be- 
gan about 1875 and lasted until 1928,” 
and embraced such widely scattered 
parts as the South Sea Islands, Fiji, and 
Tahiti, the gold fields of California 
(1879-89), Cape Cod (“‘abode of my 
Japan, China, 
Guam, France, Italy, the Hudson Bay, 
and even the Sahara Desert. (‘‘Nefta! 
1927.) For 
within range or reason of a camp-fire, 


ancestors’’), Borneo, 


Hammamet! any dish 
the most approved recipe is to be found 
in Wilder’s alluring book, published by 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 
Between eighty and ninety members 
of the Class assembled on Tuesday, 
18, at the Hotel Somerset 
were transferred, under the direction 
of R. E. Paine, to the Essex County 
Club, where a day of simple festivities 


June and 


and athletic sports was spent. A busi- 


ness meeting was held at 6.30. After 
dinner the Harvard film was shown. On 
Wednesday a luncheon, under the 


charge of A. L. Endicott, was given in 
the quadrangle adjoining Mellon Hall 
at the After the 
luncheon Tommy Safford entertained 


Business School. 


men, women, children, and one cat. 
The Class then marched in parade 
(under command of Colonel Cosby) to 
the Yale game, where some saw part 
and some saw all. In the evening the 
Class dinner was held at the Algonquin 
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Club. E. K. Rand was toastmaster and 
called on C. T. Bond, S. M. Williams, 
K. Lake, and Congressman W. H. 
Stafford for speeches. The poem written 
by J. R. Oliver was read (with additions) 
in his absence by E. Tuckerman. A 
special piece of “Synthetie 
Jazz,” was composed and performed by 
E. B. Hill. A. Boyden delivered one of 
his inimitable Dooley harangues, and 


music, 


Tommy Safford furnished the musical 
accompaniment for moving pictures of 
the Class taken at the Essex County 
Club the day before. On Commence- 
ment Day the Class spread was held, 
as usual, at Stoughton 23. — Walter 
Brooks died on June 8, 1929, at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City, after 
an illness resulting from jaundice. He 
had been making good improvement 
when a collapse of the heart suddenly 
occurred. He was born at Detroit, 
Mich., September 18, 1870, the son of 
David Wheelock and Emma Drury 
(Sheley) Brooks. He prepared for col- 
lege at Olivet College. After graduation 
he obtained the degree of B.S., from 
Olivet College, Mich. He was with the 
Michigan Drug Company for one year, 
and at the end of that time formed a 
stock company with H. M. Jewett, E. H. 
Jewett, and J. W. Bigelow, under the 
title of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, to 
engage in the 
married Florence E. Holt at Burlington, 
N.C., April 26, 1905. Their daughter, 
Margaret Erwin, was born April 14, 
1913, 
was successfully engaged in coal-mining, 


coal business. He 


For a number of years Brooks 


but during recent years had retired from 
business. He greatly enjoyed the de- 
lights of foreign travel. On several oc- 
sasions the Secretary had the pleasure 
of seeing him in France and in Italy. 
He is survived by his wife and his 
daughter. — W. H. Stafford has been 
reélected a member of the House of 
Representatives. Address: 110a House 
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Office Building, Washington, D.C.; 
permanent address: Brumder Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. —J. R. Oliver's re- 
cent novel ‘‘ Victim and Victor” ob- 
tained the award of the Pulitzer Prize 
by the jury in charge of the prize, al- 
though the advisory committee of the 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity reversed (with apparent in- 
discretion) this judgment. An interest- 
ing article on Jack Oliver and his many 
achievements appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun for June 2. It is called “‘A 
Priest-Physician Turned Novelist.” — 
H. C. Wellman was awarded one of the 
three William Pynchon Medals given 
by the Advertising Club of Springfield 
in May, as a public recognition of “‘dis- 
tinguished service rendered by citizens 
of Springfield.’ —F. L. Olmsted, 
landscape architect, of Brookline, is a 
member of the National Arboretum 
Advisory Council. — Louis Bacon has 
retired from active partnership in Blake 
Brothers Company, to become a special 
partner in the same firm.—C. H. 
Crane delivered the Commencement 
address at the Colorado School of 
Mines, and received the degree of 
Doctor of Science. Last summer he 
won back the Seawanhaka Cup from 
Norway with his own designed six- 
meter Akaba.—G. S. Whiteside is 
supervisor for the Traveler's Insurance 
Company, Department of Industrial 
Surgery, with residence in New York 
and office in Brooklyn, 130 Clinton 
Street. — A. Bettman is “‘just practic- 
ing law with a few avocations such as 
participating in Harvard Law School’s 
Survey of administration of criminal 
justice in Boston, and delivering an oc- 
casional lecture on city planning law at 
Harvard School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture.” — E. E. Clark is “‘still at 27 
State Street, Boston. Also at State 
House, Boston, as member of Industrial 
Accident Board, to which I was ap- 


pointed by the Governor in December, 
1928. Resigned as chairman of Salem 
and Beverly Water Supply Board, De- 
cember 1928.” — G. Rt. Noyes received 
two years ago (Apri! 1927) from the Po- 
lish Academy of Sciences the title of 
“Collaborator of the Literary Commis- 
sion of the Polish Academy of Sciences.” 
— J. L. Tryon was elected to the posi- 
tion of admissions officer of the Insti- 
tute at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee on January 15. Previous to 
this time he held the position of Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Faculty. — 
W. A. Dupee has been elected treasurer 
of the Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings, Boston. He has been in the wool 
business since his graduation from Col- 
lege, and is a member of the firm of 
Dupee, Meadows & Bradlee, Boston. 
He is also a director of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and a 
member of the board of managers of 
the Children’s Hospital, Boston. — E. 
Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has been elected vice-president 
of the Rumford Press, Concord, N.H. 
— F. H. Kent is vice-president of the 
Fiscal Service Corporation, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston. — M. 5. Wheeler was 
elected president, for a fifth term, of the 
Associated Industries of New York 
State, at the annua! meeting of that 
organization held at Syracuse on May 
23. — J. E. Lough is president of the 
University Travel Association. His 
third University World Cruise “hops 
off September 28 in a new Cunard 
cruiser appropriately named Letitia.” 
F. E. Farrington is at one and the same 
time head master of Chevy Chase 
School, Washington, D.C., and presi- 
dent of the Chevy Chase Savings Bank. 
— P. Cabot: ‘‘I’m a teacher without a 
teacher's training, but the monastic 
atmosphere of the University is begin- 
ning to penetrate.’ This monastic 
atmosphere is bred in the Graduate 
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School of Business Administration. — 
J. B. Lowell took his son James Russell 
Lowell into partnership on March 7, 
keeping a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and forming the firm of 
Lowell and Son. — L. R. G. Crandon: 
“Dr. Mark W. Richardson, ’89, and I, 
for the last six years, have been doing 
some psychical research, particularly 
concerning the phenomena of the 
medium Margery. Our studies have 
been published at length in the Pro- 
ceedings and Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Psychic 
Revue Métapsy- 

Zeitschrift fiir 
Parapsychologie in Leipzig. We believe 
we have obtained results which have an 


Science in London, 


chique in Paris, and 


important affirmative bearing on the 
question of after 
death.” — C. Herrman: ‘‘ Although a 


personal survival 
bachelor, as a pediatrician I have a 
great many children to take care of. 
The diseases of children are being so 
rapidly eliminated that our work now 
is primarily preventive.” — J. A. Wray: 
‘**Had to give up my work in Nashville, 
Tenn., December 1, 1928, on account of 
health. 
Fla.; the complete rest and Florida 


Spent five months in Miami, 


sunshine put me well back on my feet. 
Mrs. Wray, our youngest daughter, and 
I drove up here (Marietta, Ga.) May 1. 
I took charge of First Baptist Church 
here. Am still wishing I might be able 
to send our youngest son — Charles — 
to Harvard. He is twenty, and one of 
the finest lads I have ever known. He 
has finished at a junior college.”’ — T. 
Lawrence sold his seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange on October 18, 
1928, and has retired from business. — 
F. C. Walker, after a year of invalidism 
beginning with an operation in Edin- 
burgh during last summer's holiday 
trip, has now recovered his health. He 
is still teaching at the University of 


British Columbia. — M. M. Skinner: 
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“*Am at present Professor of Business 
Administration in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Washington, Seattle, in charge of the 
foreign trade department. Delivered 
an address at the National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Houston, Texas, 
April 27, 1928. Am active in Round 
Table discussions at Institutes of In- 
ternational and Pacific Relations. Spent 
1921-23 in China as director of depart- 
ment of 
Lingnan University. That makes four 


business administration at 
years I have spent in China on top of 
five in Europe.” — J. P. Fox gives as his 
mailing address City Club of New York. 
is now 440 Richmond 
N.J. — Among 
°94 men traveling abroad this summer 
are A. E. Bailey (Egypt), H. C. Greene 
(France), E. K. Rand (France and 
Italy), J. A. Widtsoe (295 Edge Lane, 
Liverpool, England). —E. S. Miller: 
“Since I left off eating suppers (the 


His residence 


Avenue, Maplewood, 


third meal) three years ago I have been 
feeling like a boy —no ailments, no 
lunching, no dieting, no going hungry, 
and no medicines, no liquor, no tobacco. 
My weight is right, my organs function 
right, and I enjoy life to the full.” — 
Marriages of °94 children: Frederic B. 
Dunn (s. of F. S. Dunn) to Ortrud 
Martha Andres, September 24, 1928; 
Phyllis B. Nichols (d. of C. Nichols) to 
William Howard Culbertson June 5, 
1929; Robina Watson (d. of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Elliott Knox) to Robert Etheridge 
Gregg, Jr., on June 15 at New York; 
Phebe Washburn (d. of R. Washburn) 
to Charles Benjamin Barnes on June 15 
at Worcester; Lucy Mills Wray (d. of J. 
A. Wray) to Leslie W. Liddy June 20 
at Miami; Robert Gooch Rouillard (s. 
of G. F. Rouillard) to Sara Jane Cowan 
June 24, at Salem, N.H. —’94 grand- 
fathers: F. S. Dunn: David Barney, 
December 26, 1927; L. D. Hill: two 
daughters married, three grandchildren; 








— le lh |S 
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J. R. Lowell: James Russell Lowell, Jr., 
December 14, 1928; R. Opdyke: two 
sons married, four grandchildren; M. 
Ostheimer: Barbara Ostheimer, April 
3, 1929; Walter C. Stone: Ann Stuart, 
February 5, 1929;—R. Washburn: 
Dorcas Washburn Lockwood, May 10, 
1929. — Addresses: W. R. Buckminster: 
31 Marlborough Street, Boston; W. I. 
Frothingham: St. Andrew’s Lane, Glen 
Cove, N.Y.; S. M. Merrill, 1316 Statler 
Building, Boston; H. F. Perry: (summer 
address) Chautauqua, N.Y.; (winter 
address) Rockledge, Florida; O. L. 
Stevens, 382 North Street, North 
Weymouth; J. N. Wentworth: 15 
Poplar Street, Danvers; G. B. Wilson: 
921 So. Ridgewood Avenue, Daytona 
Beach, Florida. — Addresses desired: 
B. R. Atwood, L. F. Culver, S. S. Holz- 
man, S. L. Howe, W. B. McDonald. 


1895 


Freperick H. Nasu, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

On Commencement evening at the 
Oakley Country Club the Class en- 
joyed an informal dinner. Unstudied 
remarks were made by W. S. Young- 
man, the Lieutenant-Governor, in 
whose honor the dinner was announced, 
Winthrop Ames, H. W. Smith from 
Tahiti, N. W. Bingham, A. A. High- 
lands and others. The following were 
present: W. Ames, N. W. Bingham, 
A. J. Boyden, E. Brown, E. B. Church, 
J. L. Coolidge, H. Dudley, L. W. Dun- 
ton, S. A. Ellsworth, A. Elson, M. B. 
Fanning, H. F. Hartwell, A. A. High- 
lands, F. B. Hill, A. L. Hobson, H. F. 
Jenkins, A. Lincoln, T. K. Lothrop, 
A. Mann, A. M. Morse, G. Murchie, 
F. H. Nash, P. Nichols, T. Parker, W. 
R. Peabody, S. W. Phillips, A. S. Pier. 
W. H. Price, J. Purdon, W. H. Reed. 
P. P. Sharples, G. L. Smith, H. W, 
Smith, J. Smith, C. Stevens, J. F, 
Vaughan, H. P. Walker, T. Weston, A. 


Whiteside, W. S. Youngman. — C. F. 
D. Belden attended the World Con- 
ference of Librarians and Bibliograph- 
ers in Rome, Italy. — Newell Bent has 
published ‘‘ American Polo,” (The Mac- 
millan Company). The book contains 
many illustrations of famous ponies, 
teams and_ individual players. — 
Nathan Hayward was elected to the 
office of President by the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. —Henry Eastman 
Lower died at Silver Spring, Md., 
February 17, 1929. He had been for 
many years in charge of the main read- 
ing room in the Library of Congress, 
at Washington, D.C. He was born at 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 12, 1872, the 
son of Henry and Sophia L. (Kennedy) 
Lower, and prepared at the West High 
School in that city. — G. T. Moore was 
elected to the office of vice-president 
by the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
W. R. Peabody became president of the 
Board of Trustees of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
By virtue of that position he is a mem- 
ber of the Commission on the Excava- 
tion of the Athenian Agora. — Edward 
Luther Perry died at St. Louis, Mo., 
December 5, 1928. After his graduation 
from college he spent a year in Syria 
with the Presbyterian Mission. He 
then returned to the United States and 
took up the study of medicine. He sub- 
sequently practiced in St. Louis, and 
was secretary of the St. Louis Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society, attending 
physician to the Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Home, on the staff of the Christian 
Hospital of St. Louis, and instructor in 
pathology at the Homeopathic Medical 
College of Missouri. In 1905 he took 
up the pharmaceutical manufacturing 
business and had been for many years 
with the Walker Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis. He was born at Bos- 
ton, June 27, 1874, the son of Edward 
J. and Sarah Elizabeth (Pierce) Perry, 
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prepared at the Boston Latin 
School. In 1897 he married Jemima 
Pauline Holman. They had two sons 
and a daughter.—R. W. 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education in Massachusetts, is 
on Monday 


and 


Stimson, 


conducting evenings a 


rural problems” at 
Work, Simmons 


seminary course in ‘ 
the School of Social 
College, Boston. 
addition to the 


He is general editor 
of an ** Macmillan 


Agricultural Project Series.” 


1896 
Joun J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
H. A. Bigelow has been appointed 
Dean of the University of Chicago Law 
School. — R. P. Bass has been elected 
chairman of the New Hampshire 
Council, a unit of the New England 
Council. — Thomas Motley has with- 
drawn as a limited partner in the firm 
of Curtis and Sanger, bankers, of Bos- 
ton. —E. S. first 


president and a director of the Muni- 


Benedict is vice- 


cipal Credit Union and is trustee of All 
Saints’ Church of New York City. — 
W. B. Cannon received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Boston Univer- 
sity June 18, 1929. — S. W. Boardman, 
Jr., received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Maryville College, Tenn., 
on June 6, 1929. — Haven 
has returned from Greece, where for 


Emerson 


two months he made a hospital and 
health survey of Athens and Pirzus for 
the League of Nations. He has com- 
pleted a study of the Boston City Hos- 
pital for Mayor Nichols of Boston. — 
G. S. Amsden is in Europe for a year of 
study. — J. P. Cotton 
pointed Under-Secretary of State. — 
J. L. O'Brian has been appointed 
Assistant Attorney-General. — R. 8S. 
Woodworth has been elected a member 


has been ap- 


of the Social Science Research Council. 
— Forty-eight members of the Class 
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attended the annual outing at the Ded. 
ham Country and Polo Club on Friday 
afternoon and evening, June 14, 1929, 
— Edouard Frére Champney died in 
Berkeley, Cal., on June 4, 1929. He was 
born at Ecouen, France, May 4, 1874, 
the son of James Wells and Elizabeth 
(Williams He prepared 
for college at Berkeley School, New 
York City. After his graduation he 
studied for four years at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris and 

to this country he 
of Carrére & Hast al 
associated with E. Masqueray of 
St. Louis and Howard & Galloway of 
San Francisco. He 


Champney. 


on his return 
ered the office 
: 


7 
was iater 





specialized in ex- 


position work and designed the build- 





ings or was Chief of at the 
Louisiana Purchase tion of St. 
Louis in 1902, the and Clark 





Exposition of Portland, 
L Exposition at Seattle, 
1907-1909 and the Panama-Pacific 
1913-1915. 


ns for the Cathe- 





Exposition, San Francisco 
He also drew the pla 
dral of St. Paul and the Pro-Cathedral 
of Minneapolis. In 
office at Seattle, Washington, 
had since practiced. He was the au 


another) of Romances of Old 


1909 he started his 


} } 
where he 


with 
Belgium, 1915, and Romances of Old 
Japan, 1917. He was married May 19, 
1923, to Mary Alice Robbi 


field, who survives him. 


ns of Green- 


J. M. Boutwell, mining geologist of 
*, Utah, served as a dele- 


Utah Section at 


gate representing the 
the national meet 
Institute of Mining « 
New York and ha 

chairman of the Utah Section for the 


of the American 
id Metallurgy in 


. 7 
s since been elected 








coming year. He was also appointed 3 


member of the national committee of 
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he ig stitute of Mining Geology. — 
W. C. Dennis has been elected presi- 
a Earlham College where his 





her was for many years a professor. 
— E N. Fenno, Jr., has been elected a 
f the Trinity Club of Trinity 
Boston. —J. E. Gregg has 
i as principal of Hampton Insti- 
zmpton, Va. He has been — 
cipal since 1918. He was ordained to 
the Congregational ministry in oo 





director 





and from that year until 1909 was 
he Pilgrim Memorial Church 

ittsfield. He was then for three years 
pastor of the Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell. In 1912 he returned to Pitts- 
i and was pastor of the First Church 

f Christ there until his appointment to 
Hampton Institute. He is a trustee of 
Hampton Institute and of the Penn 
s , 3.C., Calhoun Colored School, 
, the Negro Rural School Fund, 
4 he Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. — 
Wiliam Healy, director of the Har- 
H. Baker Foundation, Boston, has 


’ 











appointed a research associate at 
e Institute of Human Relations. 


Lord, instructor in medicin 








it the Harvard Medical School, has 


een elected a Fellow from Massachu- 
eri caine eee 


he American C ol] lege of I 
>. L. Rantoul’s dau 
l well Rantoul, was married 
May 11 to Richard L. Bowditch. — 
Z. Reed is the author of *‘Re of 
Legal Education in the United States 


id Canada for the Year 1928,” w _— 











> 


has been published by the Ca Nagi 
Foundation for the hibewiaiaiiie of 





® © 


Teaching. — David Scannell has be 

ed president of the Boston a 
Hospital] Alumni Association. — J. H. 
Scattergood has been appointed by 
President Hoover as Assistant Com- 
mission on Indian affairs. He was a 








member of the original Red Cross Co 
ission to France and became the 
st chief of its Friends’ Bureau and 





afterward was a special commissioner 
to France and to Germany of the Amer- 
ican Friends’ Service Committee. He 
is also treasurer of Haverford and of 
“tion Mawr. He worked = Hoover 
in the relief work during and after the 
war. — A. A. Sprague has been elected 
one of the directors of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. 


1898 


a 
oiaiaad th ian d of Trustees of the 
Boston City Hospital to succeed Alex- 
ander Whiteside, °95, who has resigned. 





Adams has been president of the Bos- 
ton, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad 
since 1920. For twelve years previous 
he was Assistant Corporation Counsel 
of the City of Boston. Adam 















Cincinnati Conser vatory sic. — 








ed home after spending last wi 
ter in California. He saw B. H. I Hove 
lio and Arthur — at La 





June 12, with his Tiong on the 
dian Pacific S.S. Monér 
Hamburg. — 8. O. Dexter's 
Helen was married in Jun 
Richard T. Loring, °24. Dex 


sons, Smith Owen, Jr., and 





members of the classes pe 
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1932, Harvard. — 
A. B. Emmons, 2d, of Dover, has been 
elected director of the Boston Metro- 
politan Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He is well known for his public 


respectively, of 


health work, especially for his study of 
health conditions in stores which he 
made for the Harvard School of Public 
Health between the years 1919 and 
1926. He is the author of a book en- 
titled “‘Health Control in Mercantile 
Life.” 
the medical staff at the Evacuation 
Hospital at Bacharach and at Coblenz. 
— Milton of the 
Worcester Association Committee on 
Evangelism. — R. T. Fisher, Director 
of the Harvard Forest at Petersham, 
received the honorary degree of M.S. 
from Yale University on June 19. — 
S. W. Fordyce has been elected a di- 
rector of the First National Bank, 
St. Louis, the Houston Oil Company, 


During the war he was chief of 


Fish is chairman 


and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Company.—F. R. Frapie re- 
turned from Europe in July. — The 
friends of H. DeW. Fuller, editor of 
New York, gave him a dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on April 18, ‘‘in recognition of 
his clear-sighted leadership in the dis- 
cussion of current tendencies that scat- 
ter attention and confuse the value 
of life.”’ 
a four-page national weekly. Fuller is 


The publication New York is 


also Professor of Journalism at New 
York University. From 1904 to 1910 
he was Harvard in 
English and comparative literature. 
From 1911 to 1913 he was assistant 
editor, and from 1914 to 1917, editor, 
of the New York Nation. From 1919 
to 1921 he was joint editor of The 


instructor at 


Review and, after its consolidation with 
The Independent, editor of the latter 
publication until 1924. — A. F. Giesé is 
superintendent and engineer in charge 
of the construction of the approaches 
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of the new highway bridge across the 
Ohio River between Louisville, Ky, 
and Jeffersonville, Ind. His address is 
2824 White Way, Louisville. His son, 
John Giese, ’28, is an assistant en- 
gineer with the firm which designed 
the bridge. — Vincent Gilpin enjoyed 
atwo months’ cruise in the West Indies 
this past spring. With 
panions, he covered 3600 miles in a 
52-foot ketch, stopping at twenty-four 
places. 
Charles Townsend, ’23, 
member of the crew of the Rofa, which 
took part last summer in the race to 
Spain. — D. M. Goodrich is ill with 
neuritis and is in the hospital. — J. S. 


three com- 


One of his companions was 


who was a 


Graydon has been elected a member of 
Modern 
Association. He is the 


the executive council of the 
Language 
author of an article entitled ‘‘ Defense 


% 


of Criseyde,’’ a study based on Chau- 


and Criseyde,”” pub- 


lished in the latest issue of the Pub- 


cers “Troilus 
lications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America.—Louis Ezra 
Guillow, LL.B. ’01, died at Jamaica 
Plain, May 26, 1929. He had practiced 
law in Boston ever since 1902. 
born at Gilsum, New Hampshire, 
July 16, 1866, the son of Lucius R. and 
Emma E. (Spooner) Guillow. He pre- 


He was 


pared for Harvard at Phillips Acad- 
In 1905 he 
Pauline Z. Altrocchi of Cambridge. — 
W. L. Harrington has been elected first 
the Harvard En- 
gineering Society and first vice-presi- 
dent of the Maplewood, N.J., Chapter 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Harrington’s daughter Evelyn 
is a junior in Mount Holyoke College 


emy, Andover. married 


vice-president of 


and a member of the college Glee Club 
and of her class basketball team. His 
daughter Ruth is a of the 
freshman class at Mount Holyoke. — 
S. H. Hartshorn has retired from 
active business because of ill health. — 


member 
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T. M. Hastings has a son, T. M. Hast- 
ings, Jr., who plans to enter the Har- 
vard Engineering School in the fall. — 
William Herrick Hawkins, LL.B. ’01, 
died at Miami, Fla., May 24, 1929. He 
was a lawyer. From 1903 to 1909 he 
practiced in San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Then he returned to New York City 
where he carried on a general practice 
until 1918, when he was sent by the 
Federal Government to New Orleans, 
La., to establish a cocoanut plant for 
the Gas Defense Service. In 1919 he 
opened an office in Homer, La., and 
later established his headquarters in 
El Dorado. In 1925 he moved to 
Florida and until April, 1927, practiced 
He then moved to Holly- 
wood, Fla., where he was city attorney 
until last April. He had been president 
of the Homer, La., Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was born at Prescott, Wis., 
April 3, 1875, the son of Charles E. and 
Mary C. (Herrick) Hawkins. He pre- 
pared for college at the Albany, N.Y., 
High School. He married Roma Stone 
Nickerson at Winchester, June 19, 
1924. — Dorothy Hayes, daughter of 
B. H. Hayes, was married June 15 to 
Douglas S. Byers, ’25. — L. J. Hender- 
son, Professor of Biological Chemistry 
at the Harvard Medical School, has 
been made a Chevalier de la légion 
dhonneur.— A. H. Higginson spent 
the winter hunting in England. He has 
contributed articles on hunting to The 
Sportsman and The Field Illustrated, 
and is the author of a book, published 
by Doubleday, Doran, and Company, 
on the history of fox-hunting in the 
United States and Canada. His address 
is Hardwicke House, Ham Common, 
Richmond, S.W., England. — W. M. 
Holden has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Colorado and Southern 
Railway Company. — P. M. Hubbard 
is president of the Industrial Aid Soci- 
ety, 35 Chardon Street, Boston. — 


in Miami. 
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John Edabduel Huiskamp died at 
Greenwich, Conn., February 26, 1929. 
He was engaged in business for several 
years, but about 1914 he took up the 
study of medicine and became a special- 
ist in psychiatry. During the war he 
served in the Medical Corps. He was 
born at Keokuk, Iowa, August 1, 1874, 
the son of Henry C. and Julia F. Huis- 
kamp, and prepared at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. In 1905 he married 
Mary E. McGorrick of Des Moines, 
Iowa. She died in 1914. — A. T. Jen- 
nings has a son Albert III, sixteen 
years old, who stands six feet one inch 
and weighs 185 pounds. Jennings is 
physical director of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. — J. L. Knox, coach of 
the second football team at Harvard, 
is lecturing at the Harvard Summer 
School in the series of courses for ath- 
letic coaches, given under the auspices 
of the Harvard Department of Physical 
Education. — Frances Lowell, daugh- 
ter of W. H. Lowell, is a member of 
this year’s graduating class at Vassar 
College. — L. P. Marvin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of New York 
City, has been elected president of the 
Harvard Law School Association of 
New York City and vice-president of 


the Association of the Bar of the City 


of New York. He is a member of the 
firm of Emmet, Marvin, and Martin. — 
E. L. Millard, after the Yale-Harvard 
crew races at New London, sailed for a 
trip through England with his son 
Malcolm. His son, E. L. Millard, Jr., 
’31, is a member of the Harvard junior 
university crew. — Charles Eddington 
Mills died at Benson, Arizona, Jan- 
uary 17, 1929. He was a member of 
the Class only during the years 1895- 
96. In the Spanish-American War he 
served in Troop A in the First Volun- 
teer Cavairy, and after the war went 
West and became interested in various 
mining companies. At the time of his 
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death he was president and managing 
director of the Apache Powder Com- 
pany, Benson, Arizona. — Gerrish 
Newell returned in the spring from a 
trip through the Northwest, down the 
Pacific Coast, and back by the southern 
route. While in the West, he called on 
various members of the Class, includ- 
ing Beecher, Dearborn, Gould, and 
Hayes. — F. W. Palfrey, instructor in 
medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, is the author of a book entitled 
“The Facts of Modern Medicine,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company.— 
R. T. Parke is secretary of the com- 
mittee on grievances of the Boston Bar 
Association. His address is 604, Tre- 
mont Building, Boston. — C. C. Pay- 
son’s daughter Althea was married 
June 26, 1929, to the Reverend Eric H. 
Thomsen, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Keene Valley, N.Y. 
Thomsen has served as a student coun- 
selor at the University of Michigan and 
has been associated with Dr. Grenfell 
at St. Anthony, Newfoundland. — The 
Reunion of the Class was held at the 
Boston Madison Square Garden Club 
above the North Station immediately 
after the Yale-Harvard baseball game 
on Soldier’s Field on June 19. About 
fifty members of the were 
present. — A. H. Rice, lecturer on the 
diseases of South America at Harvard, 
has recently returned from a trip to 


Class 


Europe. — J. C. Rice has been elected 
president of the Dedham Country and 
Polo Club. — J. C. Shortlidge is owner 


and director of the Maplewood School 
for Boys, Chester Heights, Delaware 
County, Pa.—R. W. Sulloway, of 
Franklin, N.H., been elected 
treasurer of the New Hampshire Coun- 
cil, a unit of the New England Council. 
He is also a member of a new committee 
that the New England Council has 
appointed “to promote council activi- 
ties which will be most helpful in 


has 
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furthering profitable distribution of 
the products of New England indus- 


tries.” — Beth Vincent went on a 
fishing trip to Newfoundland last 
June. — Eliot Wadsworth has been 


elected a member of the central com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross to 
fill the vacancy caused when President 
Hoover resigned from that board. 
Wadsworth, who is the only represen- 
tative from New England on the cen- 
tral committee, served as acting chair- 
man of the central committee through- 
out the war and as a member of the 
Red Cross war council appointed by 
President Wilson. While Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1921-25, 
Wadsworth was a member of the Red 
Cross central committee and national 
treasurer of the Red Cross. He also 
served as chairman of the Boston 
Chapter. Wadsworth has been ap- 
pointed by President Hoover chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
international conference for the re- 
vision of the Geneva Convention of 
1906, known as the Red Cross Con- 
vention, which convened at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on July 1. The work will 
concern the drafting of a code for the 
treatment of prisoners of war. — W. E. 
Waterhouse returned from Germany 
early in July. — P. B. Wells has taught 
for the last three winters in the Palm 
Beach, Fla., School for Boys. His 
present address is 4 Franklin Place, 
Morristown, N.J. He expects to re- 
turn to Palm Beach next December. — 
W. H. Wheelock’s address is 63 Wall 
Street, New York City. — B. F. Wil- 
liams is teaching in the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma.—A son, Ed- 
ward Willcutt Woods, was born re- 
cently to C. M. Woods and Marion 
(Gibson) Woods. — William Wood- 


ward, who has been since 1910 presi- 
dent of the Hanover National Bank of 
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New York City, is chairman of the 
board of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, a new financial insti- 
tution formed by the merger of the 
Hanover National Bank and the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New 
York. The engagement of Wood- 
ward’s daughter Edith to Thomas M. 
Bancroft of New York has recently 
been announced. —R. M. Yerkes, 
Professor of Psychology at the Insti- 
tute of Psychology, Yale University, 
has started on an extended professional 
trip to Europe and Africa. He will go 
as far south as French Guinea and as 
far east as Moscow. He is traveling 
in the interest of psychobiological 
research, and his work includes the 
study of anthropoid apes, especially 
the chimpanzee. Yerkes has a son, 
David Norton Yerkes, who plans to 
enter Harvard next fall. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

The thirtieth anniversary reunion 
has passed into history and was fully 
up to the high standards of its prede- 
cessors. It did not begin officially till 
Wednesday morning, June 19, though 
a few wandered into the headquarters 
at Morgan Hall, at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School and registered, on Tuesday 
afternoon. The morning of the nine- 
teenth was none too long for registra- 
tion and greetings to old friends. 
Luncheon was served on the lawn at 
twelve-thirty. Afterwards the mothers 
and daughters found their way across 
the street to seats at the baseball game 
on Soldier’s Field, while the fathers and 
sons joined the procession of graduates 
and marched onto the field, later join- 
ing the ladies at the grandstand. The 
result of the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game was not wholly satisfactory, but 
after that lapse, the enthusiasm and 
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enjoyment of the reunion steadily 
gained headway. The Class dinner 
was held that evening at the Milton 
Club, Milton, with Pliny Jewell as 


toastmaster. W. B. Donham was the 
principal speaker. Other incidents 
were an informal discussion as to 


whether or not ’99 was the best class 
that ever graduated from Harvard and 
the presentation of the usual prize to 
Jim Dole from Honolulu for having 
come the longest distance to the re- 
union and the presentation of a wrist- 
watch to H. H. Fish in affectionate 
gratitude for his many years of devoted 
work for the Class, collectively and 
individually. Meanwhile the families 
dined informally that evening at the 
Harvard Business School and some 
went afterwards to the “movies.” The 
next day was Commencement and a 
good many were in the Yard for the 
various exercises and for luncheon. At 
or about four-thirty, three hundred en- 
thusiasts, including many wives and 
children, assembled on the 8.S. Gov- 
ernor Dingley of the Eastern Steamship 
Company at Central Wharf, Boston, 
and departed for the Harvard-Yale 
regatta at New London. This was the 
first time any class had ever chartered a 
boat for such a trip and the occasion 
was fittingly noted in many ways, 
through the efforts and codperation of 
H. H. Fish and Mr. A. B. Sides, vice- 
president of the Eastern Steamship 
Company. Even the company flag on 
the smokestack of the steamer had been 
painted red, with H. ’99 in white on it. 
The trip through the Cape Cod Canal 
on this beautiful June evening was 
much enjoyed and so was the return 
trip, even if marred by some fog, which 
merely delayed the arrival at Boston 
from just before breakfast to just before 
lunch. The day at New London, with- 
out any formal entertainment, was cool 
and delightful, but the result of the 
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races was again a disappointment. All 
who went on the trip were agreed that 
it was the best thing we had ever done 
and that its success was due to the tire- 
less attention to details of H. H. Fish, 
who was ably assisted by W. G. Morse 
and others, not forgetting the ‘‘ Morse 
girls.” After the return from New 
London, funds were collected by C. H. 
Morris and Malcolm Donald, with 
which a fine Franklin automobile was 
purchased and given, with a generous 
check to endow it, to H. H. Fish in 
further recognition of his constant and 
unselfish and most successful work for 
the Class for the last thirty years. 
Mrs. Fish was given a beautiful wrist- 
watch also. — The following are new 
addresses: C. S. Butler, 63 Wall Street, 
New York City; A. S. Eyre, 201 Dev- 
onshire Street, Boston; H. P. Ma- 
comber Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.; Clarke Thomson, Bishop Hol- 
low Road, Newtown Square, Pa.; C. A. 
Wheeler, 108 Packard Avenue, Tufts 
College. — These "99ers are among 
the officers of the Pierian Sodality 
Alumni, Inc.: honorary  vice-presi- 
dents, Howard Coonley, M. E. Nichols, 
E. B. Terhune; Treasurer, F. F. Collier; 
chairman of council, A. R. MacKusick. 
Terhune and MacKusick were closely 
associated with the organization of this 
orchestra of Harvard graduates and 
the latter was its first conductor. — 
H. W. Barker is manager of the New 
Haven office of Paine, Webber & Co., 
of Boston. — C. S. Davis is president 
of the Borg-Warner Corporation into 
which his former company, the Warner 


Gear Company, was merged. His 
office is 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, but he is still living at 


Muncie, Ind.. — E. E. Elder is with 
Foley and Martin, lawyers, 64 Wall 
Street, New York City. — J. T. Mur- 
ray, chairman of the Department of 
English at Harvard College, has been 
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promoted to rank of full Professor. — 
Ruth Adams, daughter of C. P. Adams, 
was married to Richard W. Arms on 
July 8, 1929. — John Copley Amory, 
grandson of G. A. Cole, was born 
June 20, 1929; LeBaron Carleton Colt, 
Jr., grandson of Pliny Jewell, was born 
May 8, 1929; Elizabeth 
granddaughter of A. T. Simonds, was 
born July 16, 1929; Minton Warren, 
grandson of W. B. Robbins, was born 
July 25, 1929. — Lieutenant Thomas 
H. Robbins, Jr., U.S.N., the Class 
baby, now attached to U.S.S. Cin- 
cinnati as an aviator, attended the 
Class dinner on June 19. 


Simonds, 


1900 
Artuur DrinkKwatTER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

The annual June dinner of the Class 
was held at the Harvard Club, Boston, 
on Wednesday evening, June 19. The 
following members were present: Ather- 
ton, Barnes, Bacon, Barney, Barnum, 
Bartlett, Bateman, Bill, Bunton, Car- 
rick, Castle, L. W. Chandler, P. P. 
Chase, L. K. Clark, Cochrane, H. W. 
Dana, Danker, G. W. Davis, Dolan, 
Drinkwater, W. R. Evans, B. A. G. 
Fuller, George, Goodhue, Hawes, Hig- 
ginson, Hobbs, Hollings, Hollis, Heath, 
Loughlin, MacAllester, Mallinckrodt, 
R. L. Mason, H. Morison, Pratt, M. 
Reed, Rice, S. F. Rockwell, I. W. 
Sargent, Southworth, Spalding, S. 
Stevens, C. R. Taylor, Underwood, F. 
D. Washburn, C. F. Wellington, E. C. 
Wheeler, L. E. Wyman. J. B. Hawes, 
2d, presided. Among the speakers 
were Ayer, Castle, Mallinckrodt, Evans, 
and Bateman. After dinner the Harvard 
motion pictures were shown. On June 
27 the Class stood third in number of 
contributions to the Harvard Fund; 
only the classes of 1904 and 1927 led us. 
On that date 219 members of the Class 
had made a gift. The fiscal year does 
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not end until December 31; so it is 
possible for other members to send sub- 
scriptions and keep our Class well in the 
van. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer of Harvard University and 
mailed to Harvard Fund Council, Leh- 
man Hall, Cambridge. — W. H. Arm- 
strong is landscape architect and city 
planner for the Long Island State Park 
Commission, Babylon, L.I., N.Y. His 
home is there. — C. Bill has terminated 
his association with Irving & Casson 
— A. H. Davenport Company, and has 
studios of his own at 132 Riverway, 
Boston, and 596 Commercial Street, 
Weymouth. His work includes the 
execution of color schemes, designing 
and making furniture, painting maps 
and screens and mural decorating. — 
E. D. Bond is president of the American 
Psychiatric Association. — P. P. Chase 
has a granddaughter, Barbara Stone 
Chase, daughter of John P. Chase and 
Barbara (Stone) Chase, born March 24, 
1929. — E. C. Carter has edited a 
volume entitled “China and Japan on 
our University Curriculum,”’ a study of 
Far-Eastern courses offered in American 
colleges and universities, published by 
American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, of which Carter is 
secretary-treasurer. — M. Churchill is 
with the Radio Corporation of America, 
with offices at 233 Broadway, New 
York. He is in charge of the legislative 
section of the Public Relations Branch. 
— D. F. Davis, Secretary of War in the 
Coolidge Cabinet, has been appointed 
by President Hoover Governor-General 
of the Philippines and has taken up 
his post at Manila. He is vice-president 
of the Orient Division of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. —G. W. Davis is a 
director of Pearson, Erhard & Co., Inc., 
investment bankers, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston. — H. T. van Deusen is associ- 
ated with Jackson & Curtis, bankers, 
115 Broadway, New York. —O. D. 
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Evans has written an article, ‘“ Evening 
Schools in the United States,” for the 
forthcoming issue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He prepared the Adult 
Education Section of the recent survey 
made of the schools of New Jersey for 
the New Jersey School Survey Commis- 
sion. He is giving courses on part-time 
and vocational education in the 1929 
Summer School of the Pennsylvania 
State College. The engagment of his 
eldest son, Roger Jackson Evans, to 
Miss Alma Schwartz of Hazleton, Pa., 
is announced. — D. Drake has written 
“The New Morality”? (Macmillan), one 
of the “Philosophy for the Layman” 
series. Drake is Professor of Philosophy 
and Education at Vassar College. — R. 
J. Graves is a vice-president of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs 
and is a councillor of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School Alumni Association. — A. 
Hasbrook is Assistant Professor of His- 
tory at Lake Forest College, Lake For- 
est, Il]. — William Leland Holt, Jr., son 
of W. L. Holt, was married to Miss Wini- 
fred Matthews, at Portland, Maine, 
April 17, 1929. — A. L. Horst is execu- 
tive vice-president of Cambria & Indi- 
ana Railroad Company. His address is 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. — R. W. Kauffman has 
published a new book, ‘Jim Trent.” 
His children (aged six and seven) have 
just illustrated a book of juvenile verses 
by their mother entitled ‘Tigers and 
Things’? (Macmillan). — R. H. John- 
son is on the editorial board of the new 
magazine Eugenics and has contributed 
articles for the magazine. — Richard 
Kimball, Harvard ’31, son of G. C. 
Kimball, was coxswain of the champion- 
ship 150-pound crew that won the 
American Henley this spring. — C. J. 
Kullmer has in the Pictorial Review 
for March an article, “‘Do the Stars 
Rule Our Destiny?’’ — G. E. Leontine 
(formerly Lentine) is writing a book, 
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*‘Early Day Treasures and Secrets of 
Plymouth and Vicinity, 1645-1820; Re- 
produced from Plymouth Court Re- 
cords, Deeds, Wills, Letters, and Docu- 
ments in Possession of the Author.” 
This is to be a source book as well as a 
book of historical information. — E. F. 
Loughlin is secretary of the Harvard 
Club in Concord. His home address is 
363 Main Street, West Concord. — J. E. 
MacCloskey, Jr., is vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Homeopathic Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and a trustee of Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh. — E. 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., is vice-president for 
the Southwest Central Division of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. — Francis 
A. Martin, Harvard ’32, son of K. McG. 
Martin, was a substitute on the Uni- 
versity hockey team last season — E. 
Mayer is president of the General 
American Tank Car Corporation and is 
actively performing the executive man- 
agement of that corporation. — Leigh- 
ton Morrill, son of Charles Henry Mor- 
rill, is a member of the Class of Harvard 
*32. — W. Morrow, president of Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., publishers, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, is a director 
and vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. — W. G. 
Phippen is president of the North Shore 
Harvard Club, Mass. — H. S. Richard- 
son is president of W. F. Cobb & Son 
Co., 567 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. The 
company is engaged in transportation 
business. — D. Scott has been with the 
expedition of the Peabody Museum to 
the southwest part of the United 
States, engaged in archeological recon- 
naissance in South Central Utah. — M. 
Seasongood is the subject of an article, 


“Our American Mayors. Murray 
Seasongood of Cincinnati,’ in the Na- 
tional Municipal Review, February, 


1929. The article deals with the reform 
government, of which Seasongood has 
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been the head, and with the excellent 
results of his administration. He was 
honorary chairman of the Committees 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs meet- 
ing in Cincinnatilast May. He recently 
addressed the New York League of 
Women Voters and the Women’s City 
Club, at their annual dinner, on “‘ This 
Business of Being Mayor.’’ — Miss 
Isabel Shaw, daughter of T. M. Shaw, 
was married to Gideon Knapp de- 
Forest, June 8, 1929. His daughter, 
Sarah Q. Shaw, was married to William 
Faversham, Jr., in June, 1928. Shaw is 
an architect with offices at 141 Milk 
Street, Boston. —S. B. Southworth, 
principal of Thayer Academy, Brain- 
tree, is a vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts School Masters Club. — W. E. 
Skillings is advertising manager for 
Brown Durrell Company, 11 West 19th 
Street, New York City. — R. W. Stone 
had the leading article in Rock Products 
in the issue of December 8, 1928, on 
“Roofing Granules Industry.” — F. C. 
Todd, rector of Saint Andrew’s Church, 
South Orange, N.J., published in De- 
cember, 1928, a book, “‘ Christ and Our- 
selves,” York Town Press, New York. 
— Addresses: P. Blackwelder, (home) 
414 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo; C. 
M. Brown, (business) Room 911, 315 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
H. M. Chase, (business) 40 Court St., 
Boston,; A. M. Chandler, (home) 487 
Ward St., Newton Center; W. F. Cram, 
(business) Graham Bldg., Bangor, 
Maine; E. Euston, (home) Box 665, 
Santa Barbara, Cal.; D. Farrington, 
(business) c/o Lee Higginson Co., 37 
Broad St., New York, N.Y.; H. H. Fiske, 
(business) Field Representative, Inte- 
rior Department, Washington, D.C.; A. 
S. Friend, (home) 145 W. 86th St., 
New York, N.Y.; (business) 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y.; E. E. Good- 
hue, (business) Navy Yard, Boston; A. 
Grossman, (home) 4936 Neosho St., 
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St. Louis, Mo.; W. Hampden, (business) 
1887 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; T. 
R. Hawley, (home) 42 W. 44th St., New 
York, N.Y.; L. Howland, (business) 
24 Federal Street, Boston; J. D. Ker- 
nan, (business) 120 E. 75th St., New 
York, N.Y.; F. S. Lewin, Hersonville, 
N.Y.; J. W. McQueen, (business) 305 
Home Bank Blk., Elgin, Ill.; A. G. 
Mason, (home) 34 Russell St., Milton; 
W. Morse, (home) 906 S. 48th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; (business) 935 Wash- 
ington Bldg., Washington D.C.; H. W. 
Moses, (home) 32 Marshal Street, 
Brookline; W. Phillips, (business) 
American Legation, Ottawa, Canada; 
J. W. Piper, 1306 Fairfax Ave., Holly- 
wood, Cal.; W. N. Rainbolt, (business) 
301 Patterson Building, Omaha, Neb.; 
H. G. Schleiter, (home) 140 N. Dith- 
ridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. B. 
Shertzer, (business) Room 2700, 110 W. 
40th St., New York, N.Y.; H. W. Smith 
(home) c/o Bureau Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C.; S. B. Snow, (home) 5700 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Hyde Park, Chicago, III.; 
H. A. Stickney, (business) 63 Wall St., 
New York, N.Y.; M. Sullivan, (busi- 
ness) 1700 Eye St., Washington, D.C.; 
W. B, Swinford, (home) 635 Lahoma, 
Norman, Okla.; C. H. Tilton, (business) 
126 Newbury St., Boston; H. Ward, 
(home) 333 E. 57th St., New York, 
N.Y.; C. F. Wellington, (home) 110 St. 
Stephen St., Suite 25, Boston; R. B. 
Wiggin, (home) 7 Ridgefield Road, 
Winchester; F. Wilcox, 1048 84th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — James Ogden Wells 
died suddenly in St. Joseph, Mich., 
December 16, 1928, as a result of an 
unusual accident. He had returned 
from a hunting trip while his family 
was absent, and while working on his 
car in the garage was overcome by 
carbon-monoxide gas from the running 
motor and was not discovered until 
life had gone. His untimely death at 
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fifty-two brought incalculable loss to his 
family, his friends, and his community. 
“‘Joe”’ Wells was with us for but three 
of our undergraduate years, but he 
completed his course and won his de- 
gree in 1901 (as of 1900). He was obliged 
to remain away from Cambridge for the 
term of 1898-99 because of a fever 
contracted in the Spanish War. When 
the call was issued for volunteers, he 
had promptly enlisted in the Rough 
Riders. For that service he was well 
fitted. Devoted to hunting since he was 
big enough to handle a gun, he had de- 
veloped into a crack shot. Roosevelt 
made him a sharp shooter. During one 
skirmish our troops were being picked 
off by snipers in a distant tree. Wells 
was detailed with one or two others to 
silence these snipers. The job was done 
in half an hour. In another engagement 
he was fortunate in escaping death or 
a serious wound when a bullet was 
stopped or deflected by a tin cup at- 
tached to his belt. He never said much 
about his fighting experiences; when he 
talked about that campaign, it was to 
tell about his friends and companions. 
The Joe Wells we knew in College was a 
man of few words, and so he continued 
to be. Slow and hesitating in speech, he 
was definite and clear in what he said, 
and when it came to action, he was 
prompt and decisive. His abilty to 
think straightforwardly and to act with 
decision was what helped him most in 
his business career and civic activities 
which began immediately after his Col- 
lege years. He entered his father’s 
hosiery manufacturing business in St. 
Joseph and studied every part of it with 
characteristic thoroughness, gradually 
taking on more and more responsibility 
until, on the death of his father, he be- 
came the head of the several concerns in 
which the elder Wells was interested. 
These companies under his handling 
became more successful than they had 
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ever been. Meanwhile he served for 
several years on the city council of St. 
Joseph and at the age of thirty-seven 
became mayor of tie city. Whenever 
there was a c: mmun ty need of impor- 
tance, hecame tothe front. Space is too 
short to tell of all of his various bene- 
factions and of the helpful enterprises 
in which he took the lead. Tributes 
from his bus'ne3s associates and fellow 
citizens were s) spontaneous and so 
clearly from the heart that they gave 
abundant evidence of the affection in 
which he was held and of the value of 
his life in his community. In the 
memory of his classmates Joe Wells will 
linger as a lovable figure, gentle in his 
manner, tolerant in his views, yet firm 
in the convictions he held, staunch in 
friendship, and one of the most gener- 
ous in extending the helping hand where 
it was really needed. 


1901 


Joseru O. Procter, Jr.,Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

On Wednesday, June 19, the Class 
held a joint luncheon with the Class of 
1897 at the Cambridge Boat Club in 
Cambridge to which all members of 
the Class and their families and friends 
were invited. Music was provided and 
after the luncheon, the Class attended 
in a body the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game at Soldier’s Field. Among those 
present were:—J. O. Procter, Jr., 
R. E. Goodwin, T. R. Robinson, James 
Lawrence, G. P. Milne, C. J. Swan, 
G. F. Davis, J. C. Bassett, Gordon Ire- 
land, R. H. Howe, M. H. Wentworth, 
R. D. Swaim, F. A. Eustis, David Daly, 
T. W. Little, R. A. Feiss, Davenport 
Brown, D. D. Evans, C. A. Milliken, 
J. M. Hunnewell, F. L. Burnett, E. J. 
Samson, B. S. Blake, R. W. Sayles, 
H. W. Palmer, B. D. Barker, B. Taylor, 
W. T. Reid, Jr. — The regular Com- 
mencement Luncheon of the Class was 
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held on June 20, 1929, at Hollis 28. A 
large number of classmates attended 
the luncheon and many attended the 
Commencement exercises in the after- 
noon. The luncheon was a great success 
and every one who attended agreed that 
it should be continued as a regular 
custom of the Class. — At the Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Harvard 
College Class Secretaries, J. O. Procter, 
Jr., was reélected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. — J. S. Lawrence received the 
honorary degree of A.M. from Bates 
College at the 63d Commencement 
Exercises of that College. In his ad- 
dress at the Commencement exercises 
he stressed the economic changes of 
the day and particularly dwelt on the 
New England Council Movement as 
unlocking the door of opportunity to 
New England youth.—G. E. Hug- 
gins, one of the organizers and former 
graduate secretary of the Phillips 
Brooks House Association at Harvard, 
was the chief speaker at the dinner of 
the April. —G. A. 
Sawin and H. F. Tucker are members of 


Association in 


the Council of the Harvard Engineering 
Society. — A. H. Eustis and H. S. 
Whiton are members of the Committee 
of Graduate Advisors of the Harvard 
Engineering Society formed to advise 
the coming generation of Harvard 
engineers. — Dr. S. S. Drury, director 
of St. Paul’s School in Concord, N.H., 
was elected Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, but he declined the office. — 
Robert Frost opened the Centennial 
celebration in May at Abbott Academy 
at Andover with a_ lecture-recital. 
Frost also spoke at Cambridge in May, 
giving the second poetry talk for under- 
graduates, planned in connection with 
the modern poetry fund for the Har- 
vard College library recently estab- 


lished at Cambridge. — C. W. Locke 
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was one of the participants in a concert 
program in Jordan Hall in May, giving 
two of the numbers on the program. — 
W. T. Foster, director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, 
gave the commencement address at the 
University of Colorado on June 10. — 
R. H. Howe, Jr., has deposited with 
Harvard University his collection of 
American Lichenology. — P. H. Moore 
is president of White Point Inn, White 
Point Beach, Queens County, Nova 
Scotia. In August at White Point 
Beach there will be held a very large 
Guides Tournament under his direc- 
tion. — The address of D. E. Brown is 
679 Ridge Street, Newark, N.J. — The 
address of Professor L. C. Marshall is 
care of Institute for the Study of Law, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. — The address of Hunting- 
ton Adams is 141 Broadway, New York 
City. — The address of R. W. Kingan 
is Windham, Connecticut. — The ad- 
dress of Samuel Stickney is East Brown- 
field, Maine. — The following men are 
lost and any information as to their 
addresses will be appreciated: James 
Brooks, J. S. Chipman, C. M. Clark, 
C. L. Cole, J. C. Cooley, Robert 
Goodenow, A. H. Howard, C. E. Reck, 
G. R. Thayer. — H. B. Bigelow, As- 
sistant Professor of Zodlogy at Har- 
vard, has carried on for more than ten 
years oceanological investigations in 
the Gulf of Maine and adjacent waters. 
The complete results of these investi- 
gations have been published in three 
complete monographs, covering the 
adult fish fauna of the Gulf of Maine 
and the general biological and physical 
conditions in the off-shore waters. — 
W. T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 
have published in the July issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly an article entitled “Is 
the Reserve Board Keeping Faith?”’ — 
William Austin Bassett died at Cam- 
bridge, May 16, 1929. At the time of 
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his death he had been for three years a 
professor and director of the Division 
of Municipal and Industrial Research 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His profession was civil 
engineering, and for the three years 
directly after his graduation from Col- 
lege he was with the engineering corps 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. From 
1905 to 1907 he was connected with the 
engineering department of the city of 
Pittsburgh. From 1908 to 1910 he was 
on the teaching staff of the Carnegie 
Technical School in that city and car- 
ried on a consulting practice. After 
two years as associate editor of The 
Engineering Record, he became con- 
sulting engineer for the Bureau of 
Municipal Research in New York 
City and thereafter gave his attention 
to problems of governmental adminis- 
tration. He was born at Roxbury, 
September 29, 1876, the son of Isaac A. 
and Annie M. (Tuson) Bassett, and pre- 
pared at the English High School, 
Boston. In 1905 he married Grace H. 
Loring of Boston; she survives, with a 
son, John A. Bassett, °30. — Morgan 
Francis Hewitt died on July 20, 1929, at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. He was 
treasurer of the Paper Supply Com- 
pany and director of the Marquette 
National Bank. He was fifty-three 
years old. His death was sudden and 
the result of heart failure. He was born 
in Menasha, Wis., and after leaving 
school, he settled in Minnesota. He 
was one of the founders of the Paper 
Supply Company which he helped to 
organize when he first came to Min- 
nesota. He was a member of a number 
of clubs, and was one of the leading 
citizens of Minnesota at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife, who 
was Anna Elizabeth Schott, and two 
brothers, John H., also of the Class of 
1901, of Seattle, Wash., and Harry 
Hewitt of Los Angeles, Cal. — A son, 
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Frederick A. Eustis, 2d, was born 
July 22 to A. H. Eustis and Elizabeth 
Bowditch Eustis. — A daughter was 
born in July to Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
McLaughlin of Chicago. — James 
Lawrence, Jr., son of James Lawrence, 
was stroke of the Harvard Varsity 
Crew in the Harvard-Yale race in New 
London in June, and John W. Hallo- 
well, son of the late John W. Hallowell, 
was a member of the Harvard Junior 
Varsity Crew in the race with Yale at 
New London. — The Boston Herald 
has been publishing a series of daily 
articles ‘‘ People You Ought To Know.” 
1901 men included in the series of 
articles which consist of a photograph 
and a biographical sketch are Courtenay 
Crocker and J. S. Lawrence. — Fred- 
erick Ireland, son of Gordon Ireland, 
was selected as the Massachusetts 
representative in the scholarship con- 
test conducted by Thomas A. Edison, 
to find his successor. Ireland is a grad- 
uate of Groton School of this year’s 
class and described by the selection 
committee as “a young man of re- 
markable insight in scientific matters 
from both a theoretical and practi- 
cal standpoint.” — C. W. Jaynes at- 
tended the 22d annual meeting and 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Con- 
necticut held at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College on June Ist. — A. H. 
Wadsworth attended the annual dinner 
of the Harvard Club of Andover at the 
North Andover Country Club on 
May 28. — R. W. Gray is a member of 
the Art Committee of the Harvard 
Club of Boston. — James Lawrence 
attended the June meeting of the 
Harvard Fund Council of which he is a 
member. — M. H. Wentworth is a 
member of the Scholarship Committee 
and H. B. Bigelow is a member of the 
Dinner Committee of the Harvard 
Club of Concord. — N. H. Batchelder 
is the vice-president of the New 
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England Federation of Harvard Clubs, 
— J. A. Graydon, J. L. Ransohoff, and 
A. H. Morse were members of com- 
mittees which took charge of the 
various activities in connection with 
the Associated Harvard Clubs in Cin- 
cinnati in May. 


1902 
Frank M. SAwTE tt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

About one hundred members of the 
Class, wives and children met for 
luncheon at the Hotel Commander on 
Garden Street, Cambridge, on June 19, 
1929. A buffet luncheon was served. 
An orchestra provided music for danc- 
ing. The company attended the base- 
ball game between Harvard and Yale 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. — 
Letters have been sent to all members 
of the Class who have not already sub- 
scribed, requesting contributions to the 
1902 World War Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, in an effort to increase the Fund 
so that it will provide an additional 
scholarship for sons of the Class in 
Harvard College. Contributions al- 
ready received indicate that the neces- 
sary amount will be readily subscribed. 
— R. C. Bruce is a director of the Dun- 
bar National Bank in New York City, 
and is Manager of the Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar Apartments, Inc. Mrs. Bruce 
is assistant manager and attorney for 
the latter corporation. Both these 
enterprises were founded by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. — The Secretary has 
been notified of the following changes 
in mail addresses: Dr. A. H. Griswold, 
43 Girard Avenue, Hartford, Conn.; 
H. B. Gates, care of Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa.; R. W. 
Drown, 33 Cedar Hill Ter., Swamp- 
scott; A. G. Barnett, Jr., Pewaukee, 
Wis.; Robert Goelet, 18 East 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y.; G. A. Noyes, 
15 Edward Street, Southbridge; E. B. 
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Blakely, St. Luke’s School, New 
Canaan, Conn.; R. G. Wellington, 
4 St. John’s Road, Cambridge; P. H. 
Whiting, 72 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y.; Alfonso de Salvio, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I.; Dr. W. A. 
Sawyer, 29 Ferndale Drive, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N.Y.; F. C. Hoyt, 421 
Main Street, Stamford, Conn.; Hal- 
stead Lindsley, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y.; H. M. Bruce, M.D., 
9 North Street, Plymouth. — Hale, 
Cushman and Flint, Inc., Publishers, 
of which R. T. Hale is president, and 
Elton G. Cushman is treasurer, has 
removed its offices to 857 Boylston 
Street, Boston, and has taken over the 
business of the Medici Society of 
America, publishers of art prints in 
addition to its book publishing. Recent 
books published by the company include 
‘A Hand Book on Hanging,” a satire 
on capital punishment, and a de luxe 
edition in color of ‘‘Canterbury Tales.” 
— A daughter, Alice Graham, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. M. LeB. Church on 
May 29, 1929.— Malcolm Bancroft, 
son of Guy Bancroft, was a member 
of the Browne-Nichols School crew 
which went to England to race in 
the Henley Regatta. — Roger Conant 
Barnard died July 5, 1929, at Stam- 
ford, Conn., of heart disease. Barnard 
entered the employ of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., construction 
engineers, soon after graduation, and 
was with that firm until 1912 when he 
retired to form his own engineering and 
construction company, the S. E. Jun- 
kins Company of Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, Canada, of which he was the 
secretary and treasurer. His firm en- 
gaged in large construction projects, 
including deep water pier construction 
in Vancouver and railroad upkeep and 
tunnel work for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company at Glacier, British 
Columbia. He gave up engineering 
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work in 1923 to become comptroller of 
the Erskine Danforth Corporation, a 
manufacturing enterprise with head- 
quarters in New York and Stamford, 
Conn. In 1919 he married Miss Mary 
Hamilton of Washington, D.C., who 
survives him as do a small son and 
daughter. Barnard was not much of a 
club man, but he was an ardent Har- 
vard man and took a great interest in 
Harvard affairs. Although he led a 
very active business life he found some 
time for out-door recreation and much 
time for the enjoyment of his family. — 
Joseph Aloysius Love died July 11, 
1927. After admission to the Bar in 
Massachusetts in 1904, he engaged in 
the general practice of the law at Web- 
ster. He took an active part in town 
affairs. He served on the school com- 
mittee for many years and had been its 
chairman since 1921. He was counsel 
for the town and Moderator and acted 
on various municipal committees. He 
is survived by his widow who was 
Miss Lafford of Webster, and by two 
daughters and a_ son. — Frederick 
William Ball died in October, 1928, 
while on a hunting trip in Nova 
Scotia. After leaving college he at- 
tended the New York Law School, but 
did not enter active practice. He was a 
member of the board of education of 
Newark, N.J., and a member of the 
board and vice-president of the trustees 
of Newark Academy. He was inter- 
ested in and a member of many organ- 
izations of a charitable and civic wel- 
fare nature. He never engaged in 
active business. He traveled largely in 
Europe and in the United States and 
Canada, and was an ardent sportsman. 
He married Miss Bertha Duren in 
Newark, N.J., in 1901, who with three 
sons survives him. — Sidney Walter 
Kaufmann died in Paris on January 
20, 1929. Owing to a severe attack of 
malaria, Kaufmann was obliged to 
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leave College in January, 1899. Having 
recovered from this illness in the fall 
of 1902 he entered Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School, graduated in 1905, 
and took up the practice of the law 
with the firm of Lexow, MacKillar & 
Wells. In 1907 he started practice for 
himself and later formed the firm 
Hayes, Kaufmann & Lindheim, which 
enjoyed a large practice for some thir- 
teen years. In 1924 Kaufmann retired 
from the practice of the law to enter 
the life insurance business, in which he 
was considered one of the more success- 
ful writers. He took a great interest 
in the affairs of the Republican party 
and ran for Congress in 1912, but 
failed of election because of the Roose- 
velt split. He managed several politi- 
cal campaigns in New York State as a 
volunteer. He interested himself in 
civic and charitable affairs and took a 
great interest in helping young men 
with prison records to rehabilitate 
themselves. He was fond of travel and 
greatly enjoyed the society of his 
friends. He was a member of several 
clubs. — David Swing Ricker died at 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1929. He 
was a newspaper and magazine writer 
and had been for eight years head of 
the promotion department of the Los 
Angeles Examiner. He was for a time 
Sunday editor of a Chicago newspaper. 
He has been listed for many years as a 
‘lost’? member of the Class. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Spenck Shay at Chicago, 
January 27, 1904. She survives, with a 
daughter. His mother and a brother 
also survive. 


1903 
RoceEr Ernst, Sec. 
50 Federal St., Boston 
On May 20, 1929, the New York 


members of the Class held, at the New 
Club, a dinner as a 
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York Harvard 
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Derby, our Class President, who had 
shortly before returned from a stay of 
nearly two years in Europe recuperat- 
ing from a serious illness. Some sixty 
members of the Class attended, includ- 
ing a few from Boston and Philadel- 
phia. There was an interesting dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of the new 
Harkness Dormitory Plan, and an 
informal vote showed a large majority 
of those present in favor of it. — Walter 
Clarkson is advertising representative 
for the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston. — G. G. Davis, who has been 
for the past year secretary-treasurer 
and for several months past acting- 
president of Lombard College, has been 
appointed president of that institu- 
tion. — H. C. DeLong has severed his 
connection with the Goudey Gum 
Company.— W. B. Flint’s business 
address is now 857 Boylston Street, 
Boston. — Rev. C. W. Gilkey received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Harvard at Commence- 
ment, June, 1929. He had received a 
similar distinction from Yale and 
Brown in 1927 and 1928 respectively. — 
Percy Mulock has become associated 
with Ernst & Gale, 150 Broadway, 
New York City, in the general practice 
of the law, and will give special atten- 
tion to corporate and real property 
matters. —C. W. Stark is assistant 
manager of the transportation and 
communication department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C.—W. 5S. 
Sugden was recently elected as Im- 
perial Outer Guard of the Imperial 
Council of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, obtaining on the first ballot the 
largest vote ever received by any can- 
didate for the office. — N. L. Tenney 
is associated with Massachusetts In- 
vestors’ Trust, 85 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. — Edward Clarke Fitz died 
at Boston, April 26, 1929, after a long 
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illness. He was born in Boston, March 
27, 1882. His father, Dr. Reginald H. 
Fitz, Harvard ’64, was one of the most 
distinguished diagnosticians of his day 
in Boston. Fitz prepared for college at 
Noble & Greenough’s School. He 
spent his summers at his family home 
on the North Shore. He entered Har- 
vard with our Class in 1899, and after 
the regular four-years course took his 
A.B. degree. After a few months of 
traveling in Europe, he entered the 
office of Laurence Minot, Boston, a 
trustee and manager of real estate. 
Fitz remained in this same office 
throughout his life. He took a mild 
interest in politics and served for 
several years as a member of his Ward 
Committee in the Back Bay District of 
Boston. Among other positions which 
he held are those of treasurer of the 
Dwelling House Associates, director 
of the Improved Dwellings Associa- 
tion, director of the Plymouth Mills, 
treasurer of Hale House Association, 
and assistant treasurer of the Wood- 
bourne Company. In the later years of 
his life he made a practice of taking a 
winter vacation, going either to the 
West Indies or to Europe. His chief 
pastimes were golf and bridge, and as 
he always remained a bachelor he had 
much time to devote to both. He was 
a faithful attendant at Class reunions, 
though not taking any active part in 
Class or College affairs. He showed 
great courage and stoicism in carrying 
on the activities of his daily life in spite 
of the inroads of the fatal disease which 
attacked him two years or more before 
his death. — Frederic Hedge Poor died 
July 9, 1929, at Yonkers, N.Y., after 
some months of serious illness. Poor 
was born April 14, 1882, in New York 
City, the son of Walter Stone and Ella 
(Waller) Poor. He prepared for col- 
lege at a private school in Morristown, 
N.J., entered with our Class in 1899, 
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took his S.B. degree in 1903 and S.B. in 
electrical engineering in 1904. He then 
spent five years with the General Elec- 
tric Company, first in Schenectady and 
then in their New York commercial 
offices. He then became general man- 
ager of the S.K.F. Ball Bearing Com- 
pany, which handled the sale in Amer- 
ica of a patented Swedish ball-bearing. 
In 1915 he purchased a majority inter- 
est in a small metal specialty manu- 
facturing company, but as he did not 
make rapid enough progress to satisfy 
him, he sold out after two years to be- 
come president of the Triplex Safety 
Glass Corporation of America, organ- 
ized to manufacture a safety glass for 
war uses. The end of the war termi- 
nated that connection and found him in 
partnership in the export business, 
handling machinery for export to 
South America, — Poor handling the 
purchases, shipment, and financing in 
New York. In 1926, having built up a 
successful business, they sold out to the 
International General Electric Com- 
pany. After nearly a year without any 
business connection, during which time 
he underwent an operation, he organ- 
ized, about January 1, 1928, a company 
known as Frederic H. Poor, Inc., for the 
purpose of handling mechanical manu- 
factures, especially a tractor-mounted 
crane. He married Elizabeth Van 
Winkle Hubbard, sister of our class- 
mate Hustace Hubbard, in April, 1911, 
and is survived by her and by two sons, 
the eldest of whom is about ready to 
enter College. Poor lived during most 
of his life in Yonkers, N.Y., although 
his business took him on several trips 
to Europe and to South America. He 
was always much interested in Class 
affairs and attended practically all the 
Class reunions, including our Twenty 
Fifth. — Walter Betz Renn died at 
Houston, Texas, April 4, 1929. He was 
born February 4, 1879, at Roanoke, 
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Ill., the son of William Alexander and 
Mary (Betz) Renn. He prepared for 
college at the Wellington, Kansas, High 
School, and the Kansas State Univer- 
sity. He entered Harvard in the fall of 
our sophomore year, and took his A.B. 
degree with us in 1903. After a short 
experience in the real estate business in 
his old home in Wellington, Kansas, he 
went in 1907 to Houston, Texas (where 
he lived at the time of his death), and 
engaged first in the real estate business 
and later in oil. In 1909 he married 
Hortense Alice Lorenzen, from whom 
he was divorced in 1923. They had four 
children, three sons and a daughter. In 
College the only Class activities in 
which Renn indulged were playing on 
the Class baseball team in our sopho- 
more and junior years, and on the Class 
football team in our senior year. — 
James Kennard Tracy was the son of 
Captain Charles Wirt Tracy (U.S.N., 
retired) and Mary Manning (Salter) 
Tracy. He was born at Honesdale, Pa., 
June 4, 1879, prepared for college at 
Hopkinson’s School in Boston, and 
entered Harvard College with the Class 
of 1903; leaving College in 1900 to 
enter the Training School for Officers 
for the U.S. Marine Corps. On July 23, 
1900, he commissioned second 
lieutenant in that Corps, and served 
continuously until the time of his death 
in the Marine Corps or in the U.S. 
Treaty Occupational forces in Cuba, 
Philippine Islands, Nicaragua, and 
Haiti. He saw foreign duty in nearly all 
of the countries of the world in which 
the U.S. Marine Corps had stations 
during his service. At the time of his 
death he had reached the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In military matters 
Colonel Tracy was a firm disciplinarian, 
but wherever he served he left none but 
the strongest feelings of admiration and 
respect. Much of his work was in the 
Republic of Haiti, in the welfare of 
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which he became very much inter- 
ested. During the World War he was in 
service there in charge of various de- 
partments of the Gendarmerie, and 
many of the improvements for the wel- 
fare of the Haitians were started or car- 
ried out under his command. He was 
married to Elizabeth Paden Dawson in 
Buchanan, Mich., on June 11, 1928. 
During that summer he was ordered to 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard to take 
command of the U.S. Naval Prison, 
where he became much interested in 
organization, efficiency, and reform 
work. He died at Portsmouth, N.H., on 
May 11, 1929. His home address was 
88 Englewood Avenue, Brookline. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

P. H. Allen’s Finale from the ‘“‘Pil- 
grim’ Symphony was played in Bos- 
ton at an Esplanade Concert on July 31, 
1929, by a full orchestra consisting 
principally of members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. — F. W. Catlett, 
of Seattle, Wash., was elected vice- 
president of Associated Harvard Clubs 
for North Pacific District at the meet- 
ing of Associated Harvard Clubs held 
in Cincinnati, in May.—J. R. P. 
French, who has been head master of 
Derby Academy, Hingham, since 1922, 
will remain with that institution for 
another year and then become prin- 
cipal of the Cambridge-Haskell School, 
Cambridge. — J. R. Hamlen has been 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee and a director of the Constitu- 
tional Liberty League of Massachu- 
setts. — M. K. Hart was chairman of 
the committee which arranged and held 
the New York State-Wide Economic 
Congress at New York, April 15 to 17, 
inclusive. Industrial and other leaders 
from all sections of New York State 
took part in the congress. F. D. Roose- 
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velt was the guest and principal 
speaker at the dinner of the congress. — 
James Jackson, of Boston, has been 
appointed a member of the Graduate 
Committee of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association. He will fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
W. J. Bingham, ’16, whose duties as 
director of athletics make it impossible 
to give the time which the duties of the 
committee demand. — C. H. Lawrence, 
of Boston, has been elected a Fellow 
from Massachusetts of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians. — Nathan 
Pereles, Jr., of Milwaukee, was re- 
elected secretary of Associated Harvard 
Clubs at the meeting of that organiza- 
tion held in Cincinnati in May. — B. C. 
Van Wye has been granted leave of 
absence for the academic year 1929-30 
from his duties as Professor of Speech 
at the University of Cincinnati. — 
R. N. Woodworth is hardware mana- 
ger for the Drew Carriage Company 
stores in Southern California. — E. H. 
Peirce’s business address is now care of 
Atwood Machine Company, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. — J. B. Egan (with another) 
has recently written ‘“‘The Wonder 
Book, Basal Text.’ (Welles Publish- 
ing Company, Wellesley Hills. Pages 
161. Price 75 cents.) —R. W. Kelso 
has written “Poverty.” (Longmans, 
Green. Pages 382. Price $2.) — P. E. 
Osgood has written “Pulpit Dramas” 
— aseries of dramatizations for church, 
pulpit, or parish house use. (Harper. 
Pages 222. Price, $1.75.) —S. A. Well- 
don is the author of an article on 
British golf courses, entitled ‘‘The 
Links Collector at Saunton,’”’ which 
was published in the May 15 issue 
of Town and Country. — Ralph May 
was married to Mrs. Anna Decatur 
Wright on August 17, 1929, at Kit- 
tery Point, Maine. — Daniel Mann 
Edwards, Jr., died in Woonsocket, R.I., 
on June 25, 1929. For a while after 


graduation Edwards studied archi- 
tecture at Harvard and was employed 
as a draftsman in various Boston 
offices. He was one of the group who 
designed the Harvard Lampoon build- 
ing. For years, however, he had been in 
poor health and had been unable to 
engage in active business. He is sur- 
vived by his sister, Miss Edith Ed- 
wards and by anelder brother. — Atten- 
tion is called to the following errors and 
omissions in the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary Report of the Class: Alexander 
Forbes’s occupation is given as “‘Psy- 
chologist” instead of ‘‘ Physiologist.” 
By an error of the printer, the first two 
lines of Alfred S. Rich’s life have been 
confused. They should read: “After I 
attended the Scientific School I was 
in the employ of Henry Vaughan, who 
at that time was a well-known ecclesi- 
astical architect,” ete. Charles A. 
Shea’s Dedham address has been 
omitted. It is Lowder Street, Dedham. 
George Philip Taylor’s business ad- 
dress is given as 850 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. It should be 
580. Throughout the Report, Abbot 
Peterson’s first name erroneously ap- 
pears as “‘Abbott.” In the geographi- 
cal distribution under West Newton, 
Harold F. Dewing’s name appears as 
‘‘Deming.” George Henry Murray’s 
name does not appear in the Class 
List, though his ‘“‘life” and _ photo- 
graphs are included in their proper 
places. James M. Winward’s present- 
day photograph appears in the Report, 
but there is no account of his life. 
After leaving College in 1902, Winward 
spent ten years with the American 
Woolen Company as styler, with head- 
quarters in New York. He then entered 
his father’s firm, Winward & Son, Fall 
River, in the trucking business, and 
has continued in that firm ever since. 
He married Olga W. Olsen at Provi- 
dence, R.I., on February 8, 1924. His 
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home address is Warren, R.I., and his 
business address is 188 Durfee Street, 
Fall River. Grosvenor Monro Jones is 
entirely omitted from this and all 
prior Reports, though he was a member 
of our Class until February of Fresh- 
man year, when ill health compelled 
him to leave. He returned to College 
with the Class of 1907 and continued 
through sophomore year, but then en- 
tered the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington and studied 
law evenings at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Except for a year with the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association as sta- 
tistician and two years as an official 
of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
he has continued in Government em- 
ploy in the field of practical economics. 
In 1919 he was sent on a special mission 
to Central America in connection with 
the Second Pan-American Financial 
Conference. In May 1927 he served as 
an expert with the American Delega- 
tion to the World Economic Confer- 
ence at Geneva and in 1928 with our 
delegation to the Sixth International 
Conference of Pan American States 
at Havana. For more than a year 
(1918 and 1919) he was assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and to this Bureau 
he returned to organize the Finance and 
Investment Division. He has been 
head of this division for the past seven 
years. On October 29, 1919, he was 
married to Clara Alma Crew at Wash- 
ington, D.C. His home address is 
2415 20th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., and his business address is 
care of Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. Frank Herbert 
Wesson is also entirely omitted from 
this and prior Reports. Wesson spent 
the years from 1900 to 1904 at the 
Bussey Institute, and the year 1904-05 
at the Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences. Since 1905, when he joined 
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his father’s firm, his life has been associ- 
ated principally with revolvers, in fact 
revolvers” to South 
Americans. He is now treasurer of 
Smith and Wesson, Inc., Stockbridge 
Street, Springfield. His home is at 146 
Longhill Street, Springfield. On Novem- 
ber 8, 1906, he married Victoria Wilson 
at Memphis, Tenn. They have two 
children, Mary Victoria Wesson, born 
June 1, 1908 and Frank Lee Wesson, 
born February 18, 1912. Since the 
Report was issued, the following “lost” 
men have been located: Lansing Good- 
rich Putman, whose’ address is 
851 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, New 
York; Guy Brooks Richardson, whose 
address is 39 East Ruby Avenue, 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


his name means “ 


1905 
Cartes E. Mason, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

The Secretary has already started 
work on the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Report. This is a long and tedious job, 
and help from any classmate will be 
much appreciated. The questionnaires 
were sent out in June, and the replies 
are coming in pretty well. Some of the 
men are too modest about their 
achievements, but they should re- 
member that this is a permanent record, 
and all their friends are anxious to 
know what they have accomplished. 
There are a number of men listed as 
**Lost.”” Any one sending information 
about the whereabouts of the following 
will be gratefully thanked. S. C. 
Adams, E. F. Allen, W. W. Barker, 
C. H. Bauer, Z. C. Baxter, A. E. Ben- 
nett, H. W. Bennett, H. C. Billings, 
Roy Black, Medberry Blanchard, D. E. 
Brainard, F. L. Candee, Harold Cole- 
man, F. W. Crocker, R. A. Dowling, 
E. T. Eshelman, P. W. Eyster, F. G. 
Fernald, F. A. Funcke, Jr., N. L. Gif- 
ford, J. A. Greene, Jr., G. D. Gribble, 
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R. B. Gring, W. A. R. Hall, W. S. Hall, 
F. W. Harbaugh, Edward Harris, 
C. J. Hendrickson, R. A. Hernandez, 
H. J. Kellogg, L. J. Kendall, F. A. 
von Kesselhut, C. A. Lewis, W. H. 
Lloyd, H. A. Mills, E. L. Mont- 
gomery, G. S. Nice, R. O. y Galaraga, 
R. F. Palmer, J. F. Preston, Rodman 
Robeson, C. P. Savary, J. A. Scott, 
R. D. Shipman, W. F. Simmons, A. P. 
Simon, A. E. Small, T. H. Smith, C. H. 
Starkweather, Chauncey Stoddard, 
F. J. Sullivan, L. H. Thibault, R. H. 
Thomas, Jr., J. Q. Tingley, D. M. 
Wardner, H. B. Warren, R. B. Wheeler, 
W. H. H. White, Norman Wilkins, 
F. H. Wilson-Cutter. — Robert Win- 
sor, Jr., was admitted to partnership of 
the firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. on 
August Ist. — C. W. Dall has become 
vice-president and general manager of 
Oliver Ditson & Co. His new business 
address is 810 East 34th Street, New 
York City. — A daughter was born to 
Ray Atherton (Maude MHunnewell 
Atherton) June 11, 1929. Atherton is 
Councillor of the American Embassy in 
London. — The Harrison Briggs Web- 
ster Scholarship for the coming year has 
been awarded to Sprague Curtis, son of 
P. R. Curtis. — Classmates in and 
around Chicago have a luncheon every 
two weeks, after which they have a 
golf match. W. O. Batchelder is the 
leading spirit of the gang. 


1910 

Leon M. Litt te, Sec. 

135 Devonshire St., Boston 
Douglas Crocker of Fitchburg is a 
director of the Worcester County Asso- 
ciates, Inc., an organization which has 
been formed to deal in securities and 
participate in underwritings. — Gard- 
ner Murphy, formerly with Estabrook 
& Co., bankers, is now with Wash- 
burn Frost & Co., bonds, 24 Federal 
Street, Boston. — Gavin Hadden, C.E. 


(Columbia) ’12, is consulting engineer 
for the new physical education build- 
ings at the University of Rochester and 
is also engaged on the new indoor 
tennis courts building at the Country 
Club, Brookline. He presented a paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Airport Sites and Sizes,’ at 
the annual convention of the airport 
section of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, held in Cleveland on 
May 16.—R. H. Patch has been 
elected director of the E. F. Houghton 
& Co. plants in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Detroit. His address remains in 
care of the home office of the company, 
Philadelphia. — The address of Samuel 
Spring is Suite 3501-05, Lefcourt 
National Building, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. — Robert Morris 
Stevens died at Pittsfield, April 20, 
1929. He was a lawyer in Pittsfield and 
had practiced there since 1912. He was 
born at Lenox, March 21, 1889, the son 
of Robert M. and Mary E. (Masten) 
Stevens, and prepared at the Stock- 
bridge High School and Williams 
Academy in that town. In 1912 he 
married Mabel P. French of Camb- 
bridge. — C. C. Little, who recently 
announced his resignation as president 
of the University of Michigan, will be 
director of a cancer research laboratory 
which will be built this summer at 
Bar Harbor, Maine. — A son, Robert 
Edward Broderick, was born, April 24, 
1929, to P. A. Broderick and Mary 
Edith (Hogan) Broderick. — Lindsay 
Brown became on April 1 librarian of 
the Free Public Library, New Haven, 
Conn. He was assistant librarian at 
that library from 1921 to 1925. For the 
past four years he has been librarian of 
the Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, 
Conn. He lives at 227 McKinley 
Avenue, New Haven. — R. H. Leonard 
has been elected a director, for a three- 
year term, of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. — The address of T. S. 
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Eliot is 98 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
London, N.W. 1. — G. P. Gardner, Jr., 
has been elected a director of the Con- 
stitutional Liberty League of Massa- 
chusetts. — The permanent address 
of A. J. Onderdonk is IV. Argentinier- 
Str., 4 Vienna, Austria.—F. W. 
Loomis has been appointed head of 
the Physics Department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. — T. G. Aspinwall 
is now with the construction depart- 
ment of the United Gas Improvement 
Company. — The Secretary would like 
the present address of Ralph M. Lane, 
whose last address was Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


1912 
Raymonp S. WIitkErns, Sec. 
935 Exchange Bldg., Boston 

A son and third child, George 
Chisholm Briggs, was born August 4 
to M. T. Briggs and Minnie (Chisholm) 
Briggs. — The address of F. R. Han- 
cock is 50 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. —S. S. Hanks is the author of 
“International Airports,” published 
by the Ronald Press. — The annual 
dinner of the Class was held at the 
Hotel Somerset on June 19. The com- 
mittee in charge were J. C. Trumbull, 
chairman; T. J. Campbell, C. W. Hub- 
bard, Jr., and D. P. Ranney. Those 
present were: H. A. Baker, T. W. 
Barnes, G. Bassett, D. Bloomfield, 
W. R. Bolton, F. S. Boyd, A. F. Breed, 
M. T. Briggs, T. J. Campbell, H. W. 
Cheney, W. C. Codman, T. J. Crowley, 
A. S. Curtis, J. T. Day, F. S. Ernst, 
R. T. Fisher, G. K. Gardner, T. R. 
Goethals, F. C. Gray, P. Gustafson, 
S.S. Hanks, O. W. Haussermann, L. M. 
Hendrick, B. N. Jones, A. J. Kelly, 
R. W. Knowles, R. S. Lehrburger, G. H. 
Lindquist, R. Lowell, A. Nichols, W. 
Overholser, J. H. Parry, C. C. Perry, 
H. E. Reeves, H. J. Sargent, J. B. 
Savage, J. R. Sibley, F. H. Smith, 








C. M. Storey, P. H. Suter, J. C. Trum- 
bull, S. B. Warner, R. A. Wheeler, 
R. A. Whidden, R. S. Wilkins, P. R. 
Withington. — Newton Rogers Gifford 
was born at Fall River, December 17, 
1890, and died there May 7, 1929. His 
parents were John H. Gifford and 
Phebe E. Gifford. During the World 
War he was an ensign in the navy. For 
the past ten years he had been con- 
nected with the management of the 
Fall River office of Bright, Sears & 
Company, stock brokers. He was twice 
married, and had two daughters by 
each marriage. His first wife was 
Louise V. Buffington, who died in 1923, 
leaving two daughters. His second wife 
is Fanny Lowman, who with the four 
daughters survives. —Lois Cantro 
Levison was born in New York City, 
October 9, 1890, and died in that city 
May 23, 1929. His parents were Benno 
and Delia Levison. He prepared for 
college at Mohegan Lake School. He 
was head of the banking firm of Levi- 
son and Company. He was married in 
1915 to Jeanette Van Raalte, who with 
three daughters’ survives. — Philip 
Wheaton Bliss was born in Brookline, 
October 21, 1889, the son of Albert 
Whiting Bliss and Jennie Winship 
Thayer. He died at Greenwich, Conn., 
July 13, 1929. He was general manager 
of the Liberty Electric Company of 
Stamford, and later became purchasing 
agent for the Acoustic Products Com- 
pany of New York. In 1917 he was 
married to Luola Armstrong. She and 
a son and daughter survive. — Frank 
Frederick Kimmerle was born Febru- 
ary 26, 1891, and died at Stroudsburg, 
Pa., April 15, 1929. He was auditor and 
associated in a sales capacity for the 
Monroe Silk Mills, of which his father, 
Frank W. Kimmerle, was general man- 
ager. He was married March 24, 1925, 
to Helen A. Braerman, who with his 
parents survives. 
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1913 
Wa tter Turts, Sec. 

Worcester County Nat’] Bank, Worcester 

A. A. Berle, Jr., has been promoted 
to Associate Professor of Law at 
Columbia University. — E. Bradley is 
treasurer of the Bradley-Goodrich 
Company, shoe manufacturers, Haver- 
hill. —S. P. Smith, who is with the 
overseas department of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, New 
York City, is traveling in Europe, 
visiting the corporation’s European 
branches. He expects to be in Europe 
and Africa for the next two years. 


1914 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston 

The Secretary hopes to have in the 
hands of the members a Fifteenth 
Anniversary Report by the middle of 
September, which will include a story 
of the reunion recently held and the 
latest items of news about members of 
the Class. If any member fails to re- 
ceive the Report, he is requested to 
notify the Secretary. 


1916 
We tts BLancuarp, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

The home address of H. K. Holmes 
is 2151 Beechwood Boulevard, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He is assistant to the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. — M. R. Rogers has re- 
signed as director of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art to become director of the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. He 
will assume the latter post on October 1. 
He was recently elected a member of 
the visiting committee for the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archeology at Prince- 
on University. — H. E. Friedman is 
a certified public accountant, with 
offices at 73 Tremont Street, Boston. — 
A second daughter, Sonya Riva Trynin, 
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was born, June 22, 1928 to B. S. Trynin 
and Libby (Jacobs) Trynin. Trynin’s 
address is 220 Ocean Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. — George Frank Whitman 
died at Pittsburgh, Pa., February 20, 
1929. He was a teacher and for some 
years had been assistant head master 
of the Arnold School, Pittsburgh. In 
1921 he married Ruth Bartlett, at 
East Bridgewater. They had a son and 
a daughter. — W. D. Crane organized 
and is conducting the Crane Country 
Day School in Montecito, Cal., an ele- 
mentary school for boys between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. In 1919, 
Crane married Miss Katharine Putnam, 
of Philadelphia. They have two sons, 
Peter Crane and George Francis 
Crane, 2d. Crane’s home address is 
34 San Ysidro Road, Montecito, Santa 
Barbara. — A third daughter, Eliza- 
beth Deborah Wilder, was born at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, January 24, 1929, to 
Charlton Wilder and Mary (McOwen) 
Wilder. — J. R. Coffin is with Jackson 
& Moreland, engineers, Boston. — 
Roger Churchyard Williams died at 
Buffalo, N.Y., May 10, 1929. At the 
time of his death he was city chemist 
of Buffalo. For some years immediately 
after his graduation he was with Merch 
& Co., manufacturing chemists in 
Rahway, N.J. In 1926 he went to 
Buffalo and opened a private labor- 
atory. He had been city chemist for 
about a year. His death was caused by 
scarlet fever. He was born at Buffalo, 
October 2, 1892, the son of Frank F. 
and Ruth C. Williams, and prepared 
at the Nichols School in that city. In 
1919 he married Anna M. Goetz of 
Elmira, N.Y., who survives, with a 
daughter. His father and a sister also 
survive. — A son was born, May 23, to 
H. G. Nichols and Elizabeth (Griggs) 
Nichols. — Grover O’Neill’s business 
address is 27 William Street, New York 
City. — Kenneth McDougall has re- 
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tired as administrative vice-president 
in executive charge of the work of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. He has 
been on the staff of the League for 
eight years, first as Middle Atlantic 
States secretary, then as mission secre- 
tary and vice-president for special 
activities. 
vice-president in 1926. — A son, Alfred 
Dwight Foster, was born, May 25, to 
Dwight Foster and Mrs. Foster. — A 
son, Samuel McBurney Wardwell, was 
born, May 15, to S. H. Wardwell and 
May (McBurney) Wardwell. — F. S. 
Allen is a member of the recently organ- 
ized firm of Appenzellar, Allen & Hill, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 55 Broadway, New York City. 


He became administrative 


Crawford Hill, Jr., ’21, is also a member 
of the firm. — F. J. Crehan was elected 
president of the Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers of New Jersey at the 
May meeting of the association. He is 
supervisor of mathematics and vice- 
principal of the Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N.J.— E. C. Ehrens- 
perger went to the Orient, with E. D. 


Hutchinson, ’22, for the summer. His 


home address is 503, Fairfax Hall, 
1306 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. — Donald Moffat has been 


elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee and a director of the Constitu- 
tional Liberty League of Massachu- 
setts. — E. P. Warner has resigned 
as head of the Department of Aero- 
nautical Engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to become 
editor of Aviation, published by the 
McGraw Hill Company, New York 
City. 
the Navy, in charge of naval aviation, 


He was Assistant Secretary of 


under President Coolidge, and during 
that time was on leave of absence from 
M.1.T. He was for several years avia- 
tion editor of the Boston Transcript. 
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1925 

A son was born July 10 to R. S, 
Aldrich and his wife, the former Helen 
Beals, of 1170 Fifth New 
York City. The child, who is named 
Richard Stoddard, Jr., is a nephew of 
Donald M. Beals, ’29. — A. F. Jones is 
an instructor in Algebra, History, and 
Botany at Dean Academy. 


Avenue, 


1929 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
M. W. Allard, 38 Essex St., Cambridge, 
sales work; B. J. Atlas, 211 Third St., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., work in Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences; R. O. 
Bishop, Mount Kisco, N.Y., law; E. C. 
Booth, 18 Sheffield Road, Winchester, 
business; Harry Brenner, 5 Ballou Ave., 
Dorchester, surgeon; W. P. Brockway, 
74 Highland St., Portland, Me., 
ministry; W. L. Brookfield, 580 Park 
Ave., New York City, banking; Ru- 
dolph Bruce, 40 La Grange St., West 
Roxbury, business; D. S. Byers, North 
Andover, assistant dean of Harvard 
College; S. L. Cohn, c/o S. Newburger & 
Co., 60 Beaver St., New York City, 
cotton broker; T. P. Ferris, 402 Irving 
Ave., Port Chester, N.Y., ministry; W. 
F. Fogg, 13S. Elm St., Bradford, teach- 
ing; F. P. Forbes, Evanston, IIl., 
Harvard Law School: J. B. Fyffe, 
c/o Miss Elizabeth Fyffe, 19 Putnam 
St., West Newton, banking; J. P. 
Gardiner, Jr., 7 Oakland Road, Brook- 
line, import and export business with 
W. R. Grace & Co.; G. J. Gelotte, 26 
Bennington St., Quincy, foreign trade; 
R. P. Gibb, Islip, L.1, N.Y.; B. W. 
Griscom, Syosset, L.I., N.Y., law; C. H. 
Hart, Jr., Valley & Gienn Roads, Larch- 
mont, N.Y., banking; C. B. H. Hollister, 
Gaviota, Cal., medical school; J. DeW. 
Hubbard, Pine Road, Milton, theologi- 
cal student; A. L. Kaufman, 68 Elm 
Hill Ave., Boston, Graduate School of 
Business Administration; L. B. K. 
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Keim, 270 Park Ave., New York City, 
banking; T. S. Kerman, 3 Rutger Park, 
Utica, N.Y., law; T. H. Knowles, 31 
Raleigh Road, Belmont, publishing 
business; J. de B. Kops, Jr., 56 Inman 
Circle, Atlanta, Ga., law; C. C. Leather- 
bee, 655 Park Ave., New York City, 
theatre; J. I. Lobred, 820 S. Second St., 
Louisville, Ky., business; Ernest Martin, 
28 Purchase St., Taunton, education; 
S. F. Martin, Maryville, Mo., Harvard 
Medical School; T. J. McCormick, 24 
Wendell St., Cambridge, Georgetown 
Foreign Service School; H. H. Proctor, 
297 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, law; 
G. W. N. Riddle, 124 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Secretary, General 
Electric Company, New York City; 
Burke Rivus, 7 Upton St., Cambridge, 
ministry; Charles Rupp, Jr., 726 Vernon 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa., Harvard Medi- 
cal School; I. B. Rymph, La Grange- 
ville, N.Y., chemist; J. J. Smith, Jr., 
1 Van Antwerp Ap’ts, Avondale, Cin- 
cinnati, O., law school; E. H. Sperry, 
682 N. Main St., Montello, junior 
executive; Ernest Stent, 2606 Pacific 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal., banking; A. L. 
Stott, 112 Farquhar St., Roslindale, ac- 
counting; A. M. Stroock, Cedar Lane, 
Ossining, N.Y., A. R. Sweezy, Wood- 
land St., Englewood, N.J., W. P. Wads- 
worth, “‘Cornerways,” Teneseo, N.Y., 
agriculture; J. C. Weeks, 16 Florida St., 
Dorchester, teaching; D. F. Wolfe, 78 
Beacon St., Boston, business. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1929. Addresses and probable occu- 
pations: M. P. Bailey, 900 N. Lime- 
stone St., Springfield, O., lecturer on 
music, Wittenberg College; J. G. 
Chapman, Smithfield, Va., teaching; 
W. K. Covell, 72 Washington St., New- 
port, R.I., teaching; A. D. Currier, 111 
Linden Ave., Malden, art school di- 


rector; J. P. Darmody, Jr., Belmont 
Spring County Club, night clerk; J. P. 
Emery, 188 West Lawrence St., Albany, 
N.Y., teaching; E. W. Fenn, 279 Clifton 
St., Malden, teaching; B. C. Heyl, 
Wynnewood, Pa., teaching; Kenzo 
Kikumoto, 113 Minamicho, 6 Chome, 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan; Perry Laukhuff, 
15 W. Chestnut St., Mt. Vernon, O., 
college teaching; E. H. Wilson, Cum- 
mington, editor Standard American 
Airmail Catalog and Journal. 


Medical School 

1929. Addresses and probable occu- 
pations: M. M. Agresti, 72 Main St., 
Cranston, R. I., advanced work and re- 
search; T. W. Dixon, 116 Lenox Road, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., surgery after intern- 
ship; P. B. Kelly, 235 Audubon Road, 
Boston, physician; C. E. Kremer, Jr., 
220 Essex Ave., Narberth, Pa., medi- 
cine; J. I. Kushner, 38 W. 182nd St., 
New York City, internal medicein; D.K. 
Miller, 610 Fell Ave., Normal, IIl., 
internship in Boston City Hospital; E. 
P. Owen, 8737 2nd Ave., N.W., Seattle, 
Wash., medical internship; H. A. Poin- 
dexter, U.S. Veterans Hospital 91, Tus- 
kegee, Ala., physician. 


Engineering School 


1929. Addresses and probable occu- 
pations: G. A. Chenoweth, Norton Co., 
Worcester, engineer; J. E. Crouse, 2 
Sanger Ave., Lynn, engineer with 
Cheney Silk Company of Connecticut; 
J. H. Dickson, 17 Brown St., Cambridge; 
H. R. Hunkins, 323 First St., N.E., 
Mason City, Ia., research engineer, 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., New York City; M. H. MacKusick, 
Jr., 54 Dunster St., Cambridge, student 
of engineering; T. C. Tsao, 23 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Rd., Shanghai, China, 
radio engineer, Chinese government; 
E. L. Reed, 19 Westmoreland Ave., 
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Arlington Heights, research for Sc.D. in 
metallurgy. 


Theological School 

1929. Addresses and probable occu- 
pations: A. C. Larned, 434 Washington 
St., Brighton, Episcopai clergyman and 
priest of Parish (St. Margaret’s, 
Brighton); D. A. MacLennan, Faith 
Presbyterian Church, Broadway and 
Gay, Baltimore, Md., minister; Harold 
White, 3 Arbor St., Wenham, Congre- 
gational minister; B. M. Wiant, Yen- 
ching University, Peking, China, teach- 
ing. 

Dental School 
Postgraduate in Orthodontia, H. J. 


Nice, 371 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
dentist. 


Graduate School of Education 
1929. F. W. 
Crossing, Peabody, instructor, Senior 


Balcomb, Proctor’s 


High School, Revere. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 


M.B.A., 1928. Philip Howard Hensel, 
who has been on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario for the past 
year, has been appointed to a full pro- 
fessorship and Head of the Department 
of Business Administration of the above 
University. 

1929. Addresses and probable occu- 
pations: Ermenegildo Alfano, 11 Far- 
quhar St., Roslindale, Gilchrist’s; 
Marvin Bower, 3247 E. Fairfax Rd., 
Cleveland, O., member of Ohio bar; 
Frank Bryant, 858 Main St., Worcester, 
investment banking; A. U. Elser, 633 
Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wis., banking; 
W. B. Freeman, 83 Ridgewood Ave., 
Glen Ridge, N.J., Macy’s Department 
Store; M. B. Grant, 73 11th St., N.E., 
Atlanta, banking; H. A. 


Ga., Lee, 


Non-Academic 


[ September 


33 Morris St., Springfield, building con- 
struction; C. H. Pforzheimer, Jr., 25 
Broad St., New York City, banking; D. 
T. Steele, U.S. Shares Corp., 14 State 


St., Boston, wholesale sales manager. 


Law School 

LL.B. 1871. Francis Williams Rock- 
well died at his home in Pittsfield on 
Wednesday, June 26, 1929. He was the 
son of Julius Rockwell of Pittsfield and 
Lenox, Yale 1826, who had been four 
times Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, member o 


— 


Congress from 1844 to 1851, seated in 
the Senate by executive appointment a 


n 


Charles Sumner’s colleague in 1854-55, 
Republican candidate for governor in 
1855, and from 1859 to 1866 associate 
justice of Superior Court. Judge Rock- 
well was from 1853 to 1857 a member of 
the Board of Harvard. 
Rockwell was born in Pittsfield, May 
26, 1844, was class orator at Amherst 
College in 1868, and president of the 


of Overseers 


student association at the Harvard Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar in 
Pittsfield, which he represented in the 
Legislature of 1879. In 1881 and 1882 
he was in the State Senate, becoming 
chairman of the committee on railroads. 
At a special election in January 1884 he 
was chosen, as a Republican, to succeed 
Governor George D. Robinson as a 
the 12th 
Berkshire 
County and parts of Hampshire and 


member of Congress from 


district, which included 


Hampden Counties. His congressional 
career is described by his eldest son in a 
long article printed in the Pittsfield 
Eagle for June 29. Rockwell's chief 
services were rendered to the city of 
Springfield which he succeeded in hav- 
ing made a port of entry, and for which 
he secured large appropriations which 
prevented the removal! elsewhere of the 
Springfield Armory and Arsenal. In 
Congress he served on important com. 
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mittees such as Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Military Affairs and Foreign 
Affairs. He was defeated by 129 votes 
in a total of over 24,000 in the Demo- 
cratic landslide which avenged the 
Mckinley tariff of 1890. He was a close 
friend of Speaker Thomas B. Reed, 
whose election he did much to bring 
about. In 1893 he was chosen president 
of the City Savings Bank of Pittsfield, 
a position which he held until partially 
paralyzed in 1916. He led in the move- 
ment to have Greylock, the highest 
mountain peak in Massachusetts, made 
into a state park. Governor Wolcott 
appointed him in 1898 chairman of the 
State Greylock Commission, on which 
he served till his death. Rockwell pub- 
lished various occasional addresses, 
also two books, “The Spirit of Grey- 
lock”’ (1921), and ‘‘The Rockwell 
Family in One Line of Descent’”’ (1924). 
He is survived by a widow, who was 
Mary Gilbert Davis, of Pittsfield, and 
by six sons. One of them, Julius, is a 
graduate of Yale, 1904. Four are gradu- 
ates of Harvard College: William 
Walker, 1895, Samuel Forbes, 1900, 
Lawrence Dowse, 1906, and Francis 
Williams Jr., 1908. His son Henry 
Davis recently represented Andover 
and Lawrence in the state legislature. 
LL.B. 1903. Arthur Chandler Lyon 
died at Wilmington, Del., May 2, 1929. 
He was born in Rockford, Iowa, 
November 16, 1874. After graduating 
from Grinnell College in 1894, he 
taught school for five years in Nason 
City, Iowa; he had been principal of the 
high school there before he came to the 
Harvard Law School. He practiced law 
in Des Moines, Iowa, until 1906, when 
he moved to Grinnell, Iowa, to become 
general attorney for the Spaulding 
Manufacturing Company. During the 
war he gave up his work as president of 
an abstract company in order to enter 
the Red Cross service. In that service 


he accompanied the United States 
expeditionary force to Siberia. In 1925 
he became judge of the superior court 
in Grinnell, Iowa. For twenty years he 
had been a trustee of Grinnell College. 
On February 4, 1914, he married Miss 
Alma Christian, who survives him. 

1929. Addresses and probable occu- 
pations: A. A. Birnkrant, 628 E. Boston 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich., lawyer; G. B. 
Clothier, Wynnewood, Pa., law office, 
Philadelphia; J. O'D. Cornish, 15 
Broad St., New York City, law; Edward 
Dumbauld, Uniontown, Pa., law; S. W. 
Livingston, Washington, Ia., practice of 
law in New York City with firm of 
Murray, Aldrich and Webb; J. M. 
Mayer, Cardoba 1054, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, lawyer; E. H. Swing, 11 
Garner B'ld’g, San Bernardino, Cal., 
attorney at law; H. J. Williams, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., law; Arturo Zialcita, De- 
partment of the Interior, Manila, P.I., 
law clerk. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,%* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Persons interested in Plymouth history 
will turn with some curiosity to “Real 
Founders of New England” by Charles k. 
Bolton, ’90, for an incident connected with 
the history of Plymouth never before ap- 
pearing in print. This is the story of the 
“Rev. Mr. Rogers” who came over in the 
spring of 1628 with Isaac Allerton and was 
sent back the next year “crazed in his 
mind.” Up to this time the attempts to 
identify this Mr. Rogers have baffled all 
antiquarians. The remarkable Massachu- 
setts Historical Society edition of Brad- 
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ford’s history leaves the enigma unex- 
plained. The two handsome volumes of 
the church records of Plymouth did not 
solve the puzzle. Mr. Bolton in his new 
book tells the full name of Mr. Rogers, re- 
fers to his college education, and comments 
in detail on the clergyman’s temperament, 
abilities, and habits. Although not a large 
matter in itself it does add something to 
the store of our knowledge of Pilgrim 
history. The book is to be published by the 
F. W. Faxon Company. 

John H. Wigmore, ’83, has reprinted 
from The Geographical Review his article 
and map, “A Map of the World’s Law.” 
He shows in an interesting and graphic 
manner the systems and mixtures of sys- 
tems representing the dominant character 
of the law in the various areas of the 
earth’s surface. 

Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93, has written 
an interesting historical sketch of the 
Vatican Library, which together with 
Monsignor Eugéne Tisserant’s article on 
the Vatican Library, is published in 
pamphlet form by Snead & Company, 
Jersey City, N.J. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The New American, by William Lawrence, 
"71. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The lecture delivered by Bishop Law- 
rence at Milton Academy last June, the 
sixth in the series of lectures given annu- 
ally in memory of the twenty-two alumni 
of the school who died in the war, is 
worthily preserved in book form. With 
rapid yet vivid strokes the author sketches 
the making of the American nation out of 
the diverse elements that were brought 
together in the Revolutionary period, the 
strengthening of it during the subsequent 
years, and the saving of it under Lincoln. 
In this interesting historical summary one 
trifling error may be noticed. Not to Sam 
Adams but to John Adams should be 
awarded the credit of having brought 
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about the nomination of George Washing- 
ton as Commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
canarmy. Turning from the survey of the 
past, Bishop Lawrence considers the con- 
ditions and problems that the New Ameri- 
can has to face. He points out the weak- 
nesses of this rich and powerful nation — 
the tendency to emphasize unduly the 
material side of life, the dominance of the 
mass, and the suppression of the healthy 
development of the individual. He urges 
the new American to support liberty under 
law, to consider the rights and the welfare 
of others, and to fulfil his obligation to be 
a citizen of the world and to do his part in 
seeing that his country carries its full 
share of the world’s burdens. Finally he 
declares his belief that ‘Behind popula- 
tion, power, wealth, and efficiency, the 
new American has for his ideal One whose 
heart and life are kindled with burning 
love for his fellows, love which is dearer 
than life.” 

The little book is a good one for Ameri- 
cans, whether new or old, to read. 


The Story of Fay House, by Christina 
Hopkinson Baker. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Fay House, for many years the sole 
building of Radcliffe College, was built in 
1807 by Nathaniel Ireland, a prosperous 
artisan of Boston who had flourished by 
providing ironwork for ships. His pro- 
sperity hardly outlived the building of the 
house, for in 1807 the embargo proclama- 
tion put a stop to shipbuilding. Ireland 
failed in business, and in 1814 his house 
was sold to Joseph McKean, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. Mce- 
Kean’s youthful precocity is indicated by 
the fact that at the age of fifteen, asa fresh- 
man in Harvard, he founded the Porcel- 
lian Club. He died at Havana in 1818, at 
the age of forty-two. After his death, 
Edward Everett, the young professor of 
Greek, occupied the house for a short time; 
later Mrs. Francis Dana lived in it and 
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her daughter Sophia conducted a school 
for girls there; she was married in her 
schoolroom in 1827 to George Ripley and 
went away with him to found Brook Farm. 
From 1832 to 1835 Daniel Davis who had 
been for thirty years solicitor general of 
Massachusetts occupied the house. In 
1835 Judge Samuel Prescott Phillips Fay 
bought it, and it remained in the Fay 
family until 1885, when it became the 
property of Radcliffe College. During this 
period it was not continuously occupied 
by members of the Fay family; it had 
several other distinguished tenants, 
among them Professor Wolcott Gibbs. 

Mrs. Baker has made Fay House a peg 
on which to hang an attractive sketch of 
Old Cambridge and of some of its more 
eminent folk. She has introduced into 
the story many amusing and illustrative 
anecdotes, and has recaptured most 
happily the atmosphere of a bygone era. 
A pleasant picture is that of Miss Maria 
Fay shelling peas on the porch while her 
servants are attending the Class Day 
festivities in the Yard, and being assisted 
in her domestic task by James Russell 
Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
and William James. 


The Intellect is a Brute, by Samuel H. 
Ordway, Jr., 21. Duffield & Com- 
pany. New York. 

Although this book is announced on the 
title page as a novel, it is likely to disap- 
point those who take it up with the ex- 
pectation of reading a novel. Plot is lack- 
ing; there is an attempt to picture the in- 
tellectual life and the change in the point 
of view of the hero by bringing him into 
contact with the most diverse set of char- 
acters of history, literature, and legend, 
ranging from Merlin, King Arthur, and 
the devil to Dorian Gray and Dr. Stock- 
mann. His companion in his adventures 
is his wife; their gradual adjustment to 
contentment with the marital relationship 
seems to form the theme of the story. It 


is a somewhat mad and incoherent piece 
of work, showing undeniable cleverness 
in spots, and likely to be caviar to the 
general. 


Early German Romanticism, Its Founders 
and Heinrich von Kleist. By Walter 
Silz, °17, Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of German in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Harvard University Press. 

After almost a decade devoted to the 
study of Kleist, and the publication of a 
monograph “ Heinrich von Kleist’s Con- 
ception of the Tragic’’ (Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1923), Professor Silz undertakes in 
his present volume “‘to point out certain 
significant relationships between a very 
complex individual (Kleist) and a very 
complex literary movement (Romanti- 
cism).” 

Disagreeing with Fritz  Strich, 
“Deutsche Klassik und Romantik” 
(Miinchen, 1922, 3d ed. 1928), Professor 
Silz contends that the relation of Kleist 
and the earlier Romanticists to German 
Classicism is “ not antipodal, but resultant 
and complementary ”; that in their theory 
of poetry and in their works Kleist and the 
Early Romanticists strove to establish 
an “ideal synthesis” of the ancient and 
the modern, the ‘Classical’ and the 
**Romantic,” the finite and the infinite. 
Kleist’s “‘ Prinz Friedrich von Homburg,” 
he says, is the nearest approach to the 
realization of this ideal. 

The author is ever insistent that a clean- 
cut distinction must be made between 
Early Romanticism (he calls Friedrich 
Schlegel and Novalis its typical represen- 
tatives) and later Romanticism, which he 
regards as degenerate. Kleist might be 
called a ‘‘belated and misplaced” Early 
Romanticist, but he must, by virtue of 
“‘his personal and poetic character,” be 
identified with that group. Professor Silz 
is inclined to designate the Early Roman- 
ticists and Kleist as Neo-Classicists and 
to assign to them a place “halfway be- 








tween what is ordinarily called Classicism 
and what is ordinarily called Romanti- 
cism.”” He admits that these authors dis- 
play in their writings a greater longing for 
the infinite than can be found in the works 
of the Classicists, but maintains, and en- 
deavors to prove, that they were much 
greater Rationalists than literary history 
has led us to believe. 

Although Professor Silz has attacked 
his task in a most scholarly manner and 
culled from his extensive research and 
reading an abundance of facts to sustain 
and prove his theses, he does not claim for 
his work ‘the completeness and justice of 
a history of literature.” 

The twenty-five chapters of the work 
seem to be of two distinct types. Some are 
too full of detail, definition, and techni- 
calities, ““meat,” to be delectable to lay 
readers. The specialist will probably 
agree that the author has, in the main, 
made a good case for his contentions, 
which seem to reduce themselves to ap- 
proximately this: There has been, and is, 
in the history of German literature a 
tendency to make too airtight the com- 
partments into which certain writers of the 
nineteenth century have been relegated, 
to draw lines of demarcation too heavily 
in some cases and to fail to make distinc- 
tion in others. German Classicism — Goe- 
the — Schiller. But how far are the most 
widely known works of these authors, 
“Werther,” “Faust,” “Tell,” Romantic? 
German Romanticism — Kleist — Tieck. 
Have not the works of the former more in 
common with the philosophy and practice 
of the so-called German Classical authors 
than with that which is embodied in the 
literary effusions of Tieck, Eichendorff, 
T. A. Hoffmann? Our author 
has done well to endeavor so eruditely to 


. 


Arnim, E. 


correct the vogue of dealing in antitheses 
and to suggest that, in general, the subse- 
quent evolves from the antecedent, 
gradually, orderly, and slowly, so that be- 


tween two antithetical extremes there is 
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always intervening space which the pendu- 
Between the black 
and the white there is always the gray — 


lum must traverse. 
and all the other shades. A complete 
black or a perfect white is much less fre- 
quent than the intervening shades. Pro- 
fessor Silz has completely demonstrated 
that it is extremely dangerous to attempt 
to label authors, especially great authors, 
and put them in well-defined categories. 

There are some details, however, in 
which we are unwilling or unable to follow 
Professor Silz. Some of his illustrations 
seem far-fetched and, though true, are of 
questionable value. Why, for example, 
call attention to the similarity between a 
single line in Goethe’s “Iphigenie” and 
Kleist’s manner? Further: Is not the 
question concerning the one hundred per 
cent “Dionysian” content of the “ Pen- 
theselia”’ and the equivalent omnipresence 
of the “ Apollinie”’ 
futile? 
never be decisive in a general engagement 


element in Goethe's 
“Tphigenie”’ Such sniping can 
(with apologies to Lord Nelson). Further, 
we fear that the author’s frequent suppo- 
sitions, “‘ifs,” ““might have beens,” etc., 
may prove vulnerable should his oppo- 
nents resort to sniping. Finally, it is our 
opinion that the author has dealt too spar- 
ingly and too indirectly with the advo- 
cates of the antithesis theory. 

Many chapters of the book will prove 
entertaining to the general reader. Surely 
any person interested in literature, who 
desires to know something of German 
literary history and is able to decipher a 
little German will find pleasure as well as 
profit in at least the eight concluding 
chapters. 

Every student of the Romantic Move- 
ment in western European literature and 
every student of German literature must 
peruse this volume carefully. Professor 
Silz has here, in a kindly and calm man- 
ner, but none the less definitely, taken 
issue in a major matter of literary inter- 
pretation with Professor Strich, one of the 
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most brilliant writers, careful thinkers, 
and popular lecturers on literature in 
present-day Germany. This book will 
probably attract more attention and draw 
more criticism in Germany than in 
America. We shall not be surprised if the 
Germans designate it as the most im- 
portant piece of criticism of German liter- 
ature that has come from the pen of an 
American in many decades. 
John T. Krumpelmann, 9°17 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

Tales for Bibliophiles, translated from the 
French and edited by Theodore W. Koch, ’93. 
Chicago: The Caxton Club. 1929. Boards, 212 pp. 

Early German Romanticism: Its Founders and 
Heinrich von Kleist, by Walter Silz, °17, Assistant 
Professor of German in Harvard University. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. Cloth, 
264 pp. $2.50. 

The New American, by William Lawrence, 71. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1929. Cloth, 46 pp. $2. 

The Story of Fay House, by Christina Hopkinson 
Baker, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1929. Cloth, illustrated, 136 pp. $2. 

The Intellect is a Brute, by Samuel H. Ordway, 
Jr., °21. Duffield & Company: New York. 
1929. Cloth, 283 pp. $2. 


MARRIAGES 


** It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
[1900]. William Edward S‘illings to Mrs. 
Gladys Silliman Foster, at New 
York, N.Y., May 9, 1929. 

1900. Charles Henry Tilton to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Weems Taft, at Brookline, June 
21, 1929. 

1902. Guy Edward Carleton to Mrs. Sadie 
K. Smith Loomis, at New York, N.Y., 
May 2, 1929. 

1904. Thayer Lindsley to Ida Ann Machin, 
at Toronto, Canada, May 28, 1929. 

[1904]. Richard Leroy Stokesto Mrs Muriel 
H. Morris, at New York, N.Y., May 
18, 1929. 


1904. Harold Warren Wise to Mary Edwina 
Warren, at Brookline, June 26, 1929. 

1907. Harrison Tweed to Michael Strange, 
at London, England, May 24, 1929. 

1909. Henry Beston Sheahan to Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, at Hingham, June 18, 
1929. 

1913. William Perry Dudley to Grace Eliot, 
at Paris, France, June 10, 1929. 

1916. Augustus Flagg Doty to Elinor De- 
Wolfe Jackson, at Beverly Farms, 
June 29, 1929. 

1916. Harold Herbert-Shaw to Veronica A. 
Sexton, at Dorchester, June 19, 1929. 

1918. Murray Taylor to Geraldine Bailey, at 
New York, N.Y., May 29, 1929. 

1919. Robert Hoffman to Chippe Adlow, at 
Boston, May 6, 1919. 

1919. Livingston Hunt, Jr., to Anne Celia 
Pratt, at Salem, June 8, 1929. 

1919. Morris Phinney to Mrs. Jennie John- 
son Atkins, at Middletown, Conn., 
July 10, 1929. 

1919. Philip Wentworth Rice to Medora 
Edith Williams, at Hollywood, Cal., 
May 11, 1929. 

1920. Leo Arthur Levy to Elizabeth Spear, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15, 1929. 

1920. James Brown Mabon, Jr., to Mary 
Frost, at Paris, France, May 13, 1929. 

[1920]. Howard Millet to Leona Bliss, at 
Melrose, June 19, 1929. 

1921. Thomas Redmond Thayer to Louise 
Little, at Brooklyn, N.Y., May 18, 
1929. 

1921. Charles Jacob Young to Esther M. 
Christensen, at Cleveland, O., June 
15, 1929. 

1922. Arthur Everett Austin, Jr., to Helen 
Goodwin, at Paris, France, July 11, 
1929. 

1922. Myles Pierce Baker to Mabel Farns- 
worth Bremer, at Dublin, N.H., June 
29, 1929. 

1922. Charles Codman Cabot to Mrs. Ellen 
Phelps Sears, at Cohasset, July 1, 
1929. 

1922. Arthur Witherell Reynolds to 
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Gwendolen Brooks, at Andover, June 
1, 1929. 


1922. William Ellery Sedgwick to Sarah 


Sullivan Cabot, at Roxbury, June 24, 
1929. 


[1922]. Alfred Giraud Tuckerman to Mrs. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1924, 


1924. 


1924, 


1924. 


1924. 


1924. 


1924. 


1925. 


Helen O. Clark, at New York, N.Y., 
June 6, 1929. 

Philip John FitzGerald to Hortense 
Chatillon, at Greenwich, Conn., July 
19, 1929. 

Caspar Crowninshield de Gersdorff 
to Helen Ogden, at New York, N.Y., 
May 20, 1929. 

Phillips Wendland Goodell to Mar- 
garet A. Webster, at St. Louis, Mo., 
May 11, 1929. 

Homer Battles Park to Frances C. 
Hamp, at Boston, May 28, 1929. 
Hartwell Pond to Sarah Elizabeth 
Allen, at Salem, June 22, 1929. 
Charles Benjamin Barnes, Jr., to 
Phoebe Washburn, at Worcester, 
June 15, 1929. 

John Howland Gardner, Jr., to Ruth 
E. Huntley, at Cambridge, May 29, 
1929. 

Charlton MacVeagh to Adele Katte 
Merrill, at Bedford, N.Y., June 15, 
1929. 

Earl Pierce Nelson to Anne Mina 
Angell, at Corinth, N.Y., June 8, 
1929, 

Frederick Taylor Potter to Marcia 
Harriet Stickney, at Cambridge, May 
18, 1929. 

Henry Kimball Prince to Margaretta 
Tuttle, at Madison, N.J., May 25, 
1929. 

Edward Upton to Anna Margaret 
Pennypacker, at Haddonfield, N.J., 
July 6, 1929. 

Douglas Swain Byers to Dorothy 
Hayes, at Andover, June 15, 1929. 


[1925]. Raymond Gettman Clark to Eleanor 


1925. 


Ridgeley Brown, at Springfield, June 
8, 1929. 


Herbert Pelham Curtis to Helen 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 
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Kingsbury Curtis,at New York, N.Y., 
May 3, 1929. 

Gerald Dale Dorman to Georgia 
White, at Boston, June 29, 1929. 
Joseph Patrick Evans to Hermene 
Helen Eisenman, at Brookline, June 
24, 1929. 

Carl] Simeon Ferguson to Ada Helen 
Noyce, at Newton, June 29, 1929. 
Bernard Harold Greenman to Phyllis 
Jacob, at New York, N.Y., May 28, 
1929. 

John William Hammond to Marjorie 
F. Coombs, at Weare, N.H., July 27, 
1929. 


[1925]. Henry Oscar Houghton to Marcia 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1926. 


1926, 


1926. 





Elizabeth Clark, at Boston, July 3, 
1929. 

Augustus Freeman Jones to Alice 
Prescott, at Littlejohn Island, Maine, 
Aug. 18, 1928. 

John Davis Lodge to Francesca 
Braggiotti, at Boston, July 6, 1929. 
Lyman Bradford Smith to Ruth 
Carlisle Gates, at Winchester, June 
25, 1929. 

Irving Benjamin Taub to Ruth H. 
Rose, at Boston, June 19, 1929. 
George William Cottrell, Jr., to Ann- 
ette Brinckerhoff, at Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., June 18, 1929. 


26. Edward Hill Ober to Evelyn Maude 


Mason, at Haverhill, June 17, 1929. 


26. Harold Irving Pratt, Jr., to Ellen Rice 


Hallowell, at Milton, June 10, 1929. 


3. Lawrence Orlen Pratt to Frances 


Weed, at Brookline, June 8, 1929. 
Donald Drowne Reynolds to Ruth 
McKinley Plummer, at Boston, June 
15, 1929. 

Francis Minturn Sedgwick to Alice de 
Forest, at New York, N.Y., May 8, 
1929. 


. Samuel Weston Whiting to Christine 


Lane, at Hingham, May 4, 1929. 


. William Grossman, Jr., to Mignon 


Soire, at Boston, June 16, 1929. 


. Kimball Colby Powning to Carolyn 
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Walker, at Longwood, May 18, 
1929. 

1927. Barrett Scudder to Joan Stuart, at 
Hubbard Woods, Ill., May 4, 1929. 

1927. William Seaver to Mary Theodore 
Smith, at Yonkers, N.Y., June 28, 
1929. 

1927. Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth, Jr., to 
Barbara Louise Aldrich, at Boston, 
June 14, 1929. 

1928. Adelbert Cushing Cutler to Eleanor 
Leslie, at Hudson, N.H., June 22, 
1929. 

1928. Donald Broughton Grover to Esther 
S. Carlson, at Petersham, June 22, 
1929. 

1928. Hamilton Heard to Katharine Adams, 
at Boston, June 22, 1929. 

1928. William Ashley Magie, 2d, to Mar- 
garet Jean MacGregor, at Manches- 
ter, N.H., July 2, 1929. 

1928. Joseph Morrill, Jr., to Julia Neil 
Chapin, at Springfield, May 18, 1929. 

1929. Albert Smith Bigelow to Josephine 
Rotch, at Old Lyme, Conn., June 21, 
1929. 

1929. William Lord Brookfield to Louise 
Colburn Parker, at Boston, June 14, 
1929, 

1929. Henry Fletcher Godfrey, Jr., to Marie 
Louise Gray, at Boston, June 15, 
1929. 

[1930]. Sidney Wilmot Winslow, 3d, to 
Genevieve R. Mitchell, at Newton, 
June 10, 1929. 

A.M. 1909. Byron Polk Stookey to Helen 
Phelps Hoyt, at New York, N.Y., 
May 11, 1929. 

LL.B. 1917. Frank Dowd Comerford to 
Mary McLaughlin, at Vatican City, 
Italy, June 17, 1929. 

M.D. 1925. Benjamin Tenney, Jr., to 
Constance Richmond Vaillant, at 
Washington, Conn., June 22, 1929. 


1853. 


1862. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869, 


1870. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1872. 
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NECROLOGY 


Graduates 
The College 


Raymond M. Moulton, d. Dec. 3, 
1922, 

Frederick Lucian Hosmer, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., June 7, 1929. 
George Augustus Flagg, LL.B., 
A.M., d. at Holliston, June 11, 
1929. 

Herbert Codman Clapp, M.D., 
A.M., d. at Boston, April 30, 
1929. 

Elbridge Gerry Cutler, M.D., d. at 
York Harbor, Me., June 23, 1929. 
Edward Bowditch, d. at Murray 
Bay, Canada, July 19, 1929. 
Russell Gray, A.M., d. at Boston, 
June 7, 1929. 

Charles Barnsley McMichael, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1929. 
Willard Taylor Perrin, d. at 
Toronto, Canada, July 7, 1929. 
Judson Boardman Wilds, d. at 
Cotuit, July 16, 1929. 

Frank Austin Gooch, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at New Haven, Conn., Aug. 12, 
1929. 

Edward Webster Hutchins, LL.B., 
d. at Brooksville, Me., June 23, 
1929. 


. Herman Foster Straw, d. at Man- 


chester, N.H., July 8, 1929. 


. Eliot Lord, A.M., d. at New York, 


N.Y. Aug. 23, 1928. 


. James Dana, d. at Brookline, 


July 6, 1929. 


. Walter Scott Andrews, A.M., d. at 


New York, N.Y., March 12, 1929. 


. Freeman Hunt, LL.B., d. at Cam- 


bridge, July 22, 1929. 


. Henry White Mason, d. at Brook- 


line, May 16, 1929. 


. George Sharp Raymer, d. at Cam- 


bridge, June 3, 1929. 


. Washington Butcher Thomas, d. at 


Boston, May 29, 1929. 
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1881. 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890, 


1890. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


Necrology 


DeLancey Rochester, d. at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., May 21, 1929. 

Henry Martyn Hall, d. at Ells- 
worth, Me., April 23, 1929. 
Charles Witherle Hooke, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., May 17, 1929. 
Winthrop Burr, d. at New York, 
N.Y., May 6, 1929. 

Oliver Ames, d. at North Easton, 
June 18, 1929. 

William Cowper Boyden, LL.B., d. 
at Chicago, IIl., May 30, 1929. 
Frederick Clinton de Veau, d. at 
Bar Harbor, Me., June 26, 1929. 
Willard Bean Howe, d. at Burling- 
ton, Vt., July 13, 1929. 

Joseph Evgene Walker, d. at Media, 
Pa., May 28, 1929. 

Allston Pulsford, d. at 
Orange, NJ., June 16, 


Henry 
South 
1929. 
Arthur Henshaw, d. at Covington, 
Ky., Dec. 21, 1928. 

Wesley Paul, d. at East Saugus, 
June 10, 1928. 

Thomas Suffern Tailer, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., Dec. 25, 1928. 

Henry Duffield, d. at Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., April 16, 1929. 

Benjamin Fisher, d. at Dedham, 
April 2, 1929. 

Arthur Ashley Hubbard, d. at 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 17, 1929. 
William Marks Jones, M.D., d. at 
Lowell, Sept. 30, 1926. 

Clement Garnett Morgan, LL.B., 
d. at Brookline, June 1, 1929. 
Wilson Nowell Palmer, d. at Bos- 
ton, April 10, 1929. 

William Angus Hamilton, d. at 
Williamsburg, Va., March 14, 1929. 
William Horace Davis, M.D., d. at 
Chevy Chase, Md., Jan. 8, 1929. 
Edwin Marcus Mendel, d. at New 
York, N.Y., April 19, 1929. 
Vernon Louis Parrington,~d. at 
Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, June 16, 1929. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1898 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1902. 


1903 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1912. 





[September 


Pearson Pressey, d. at 


N.Y., Sept. 14, 


Edward 
Schenectady, 
1928. 

Lewis Niles Roberts, d. at Hyéres, 
France, March 31, 1929. 

Walter Brooks, d. at New York, 
N.Y., June 8, 1929. 

Sam Starrett Dearborn, M.D., d. at 
Nashua, N.H., May 3, 1929. 
David Abram Ellis, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, July 26, 1929. 

Henry Eastman Lower, A.M., d. at 
Silver Spring, Md., Feb. 17, 1929. 
Edward Luther Perry, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 5, 1928. 
Frederick Stedman Snow, M.D., 
d. at Roxbury, July 2, 1929. 
Edouard Frére Champney, d. at 
Berkeley, Cal., June 4, 1929. 
Louis Ezra Guillow, LL.B., d. at 
Jamaica Plain, May 26, 1929. 
William Herrick Hawkins, LL.B., 
d. at Miami, Fla., May 24, 1929. 
Edwin Burt Beckwith, d. at 
Chicago, Il., March 3, 1929. 
Frederick Hill, d. at St. 
Stephen, N.B., Canada, June 12, 
1928. 

Don Obert Noel, d. at Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 12, 1928. 

Arthur Noble Rice, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, July 21, 1929. 

Roger Conant Barnard, d. at Stan- 
ford, Conn., July 5, 1929. 

Walter Betz Renn, d. at Houston, 
Tex., April 4, 1929. 

Arthur Anthony Andrews, d. at 
Brookline, July 18, 1929 
Alexander Strauss, d. at Banning, 
Cal., March 6, 1929. 

William Fisher Howard, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., May 3, 1929. 
Paul Stanwood, d. at 
town, April 28, 1929 
Gardner Swan, d. at 
Plain, May 1, 1929. 
Philip Wheaton Bliss, d. at Green- 
wich, Conn., July 13, 1929. 


Borden 


Province- 


Jamaica 








tber 


n- 








1929 } 


1912. Newton Rogers Gifford, d. at Fall 
River, May 7, 1929. 

1912. Lois Cantro Levison, d. at New 
York, N.Y., May 23, 1929. 

1913. Charles Edwin Holmes, d. at War- 
ren, O., May 11, 1929. 

1913; Walter Franklin Stiles, Jr., d. at 
Fitchburg, May 27, 1929. 

1916. George Frank Whitman, d. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 20, 1929. 

1916. Roger Churchyard Williams, d. at 
Buffalo, N.Y., May 10, 1929. 

1922. Allen Beecher Hamilton, M.B.A., 
d. at Toledo, O., April 24, 1929. 

1924. Thomas Gardiner Littell, A.M., d. 
at Cambridge, June 11, 1929. 

1925. Jefferson Fletcher, d.at Portsmouth, 
N.H., July 19, 1929. 

1927. C. Hayden Whitney, Jr., d. at 
Brookline, July 22, 1929. 

1928. Kenneth James Kennedy, d. at 
Cambridge, May 11, 1929. 


Seientifie School 

1862. George Everett Marsh, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 27, 1928. 

1878. Edward Hamilton Squibb, d. at 
South Harwich, July 6, 1929. 

1901. William Austin Bassett, d. at Cam- 
bridge, May 16, 1929. 

1901. Morgan Francis Hewitt, d. at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., July 20, 1929. 

1902. Albert Dodge, d. at Gloucester, 
July 7, 1928. 

1903. Frederic Hedge Poor, d. at Yon- 
kers, N.Y., July 9, 1929. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1896. Ernest Daniel Grand, A.M., d. at 
Savoy, France, March 31, 1929. 
1907. Charles Francis Abbott, A.M., d. at 
Middlebury, Vt., April 27, 1929. 
1908. John Raymond Crawford, Ph.D., 
d. at Easton, Pa., April 15, 1929. 
1910. John Clifton Elder, A.M., d. at 
Culloden, Ga., March 20, 1929. 
1912. Henry Chodat, A.M., d. at Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada, Nov. 15, 1928. 


Necrology 


1860. 


1867 


1873. 


1885 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1898. 


1901. 


1904 


1904. 


1907. 


1879. 
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Law School 


71. John Howard Henry, d. at Des 


Moines, Ia., Jan. 13, 1929. 


. Francis Williams Rockwell, d. at 


Pittsfield, June 26, 1929. 


. Romulo Meliton Francisco Soto, d. 


at San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 4, 1929. 


. Robert Fulton Raymond, d. at 


Newton, Aug. 4, 1929, 


. Eugene Henry Angert, d. at St. 


Louis, Mo., May 2, 1929. 


. Arthur Chandler Lyon, d. at Wil- 


mington, Del., May 2, 1929. 


. William Edward Daniell, d. at 


Pensacola, Fla., Feb. 4, 1929. 


. Lawrence Aloysius Lombardi, d. at 


Newton, Nov. 10, 1928. 


Medical School 
Frederic Benjamin Adams Lewis, 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., April 27, 
1928, 
Charles Edward Hosmer, d. at 
Lowell, April 8. 1929. 
James Raymond Morgan, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Sept. 25, 1928. 
Samuel Crowell, d. at Dorchester, 
July 17, 1929. 
Mott Alvah Cummings, d. at Win- 
chester, June 23, 1929. 
Henry Strong Durand, d. at Paris, 
France, May 8, 1929. 
Thomas Bernard Carpenter, d. at 
Buffalo, N.Y., May 27, 1929. 
Alfred William Balch, d. at West 
Medford, April 15, 1929. 
Walter Legrand Bond, d. at Somer- 
ville, May 14, 1929. 
Herman Prince Marshall, d. at 
Spokane, Wash., March 31, 1929. 
Arthur Joseph White, d. at Matta- 
pan, July 24, 1929. 
John Edward Connelly, d. at Bos- 
ton, June 1, 1929. 


Dental School 


Edward Samuel Niles, d. at Bos- 
ton, May 17, 1929. 
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1881 


1887. 


1892. 


1901. 


1902. 


Necrology 


. George Alfred Dennett, d. at 
Sharon, April 28, 1929. 

Frank Ellsworth Sprague, d. at 
Nashua, N.H., Aug. 18, 1924. 
Willard Eben Curtice, d. at Bos- 
ton, Dec. 31, 1928. 

Leslie Barnes Boutwell,d. at Mount 
Vernon, N.H., July 14, 1929. 
George Fisher Wolfe, d. at Nor- 
wood, June 17, 1929. 


Cemporary sHlembers 


The College 


. Henry Moore Neil, d. at Columbus, 
O., Jan. 5, 1929. 

. Frederick Barnard Hawley, d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 31, 1929. 

. Roderick Dhu Coe, d. at Nesbitt, 
Miss., Jan. 16, 1929. 

. Henry Knox Thatcher, d. at Port- 
land, Me., May 18, 1929. 

. John Samuel Warren, d. at Rut- 
land, Vt., Feb. 22, 1929. 

. Frank Harrison Thompson, d. at 
Harwichport, May 9, 1929. 

. Charles Simpkins Fay, d. at San 
Diego, Cal , June 12, 1929. 

. Luther Davies, d. at Oshkosh, Wis., 
Oct. 7, 1928. 

Clinton Somerville Martin, d. 
at New York, N.Y., Jan. 9, 

1929. 

. Charles Edward Oliver, d. at Bos- 
ton, March 1, 1928. 

. Robert Melville Baker, d. at New 
York, N.Y., May 6, 1929. 

. Harry Bancroft Glover, d. 
Boston, May 1, 1929. 

. John Lee Chapman, LL.B., d. at 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., May 20, 
1928. 

. Charles Eddington Mills, d. at 
Benson, Ariz., Jan. 17, 1929. 

. James Chase Campbell, d. 
Chicago, IIl., Nov. 21, 1927. 

. David Swing Ricker, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1929, 


at 


at 


[September 


1904. Isaac George Fry, d. near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 25, 1928. 
Robert Morris Stevens, d. at Pitts- 
field, April 20, 1929. 

Frank Frederick Kimmerle, d. at 
East Strondsburg Pa., April 15, 
1929. 

Francis Barlow Bradley, d. at 
Rotoma, New Zealand, May 7, 
1929. 

David Sears, 2d, d. at Beverly, 
June 23, 1929. 

John Casserly, d. at San Mateo, 
Cal., Nov. 22, 1928. 

Isham Carpenter, d. at Chicago, 
Tll., Sept. 10, 1926. 

James Proctor Mandell, d. at Nor- 
wood, July 24, 1929. 

Walter Treadway Huntington, d. 
at Windsor, Conn., May 8, 1929. 


1910 


1912. 


1919. 


1924. 


1926. 


1929. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. Arthur Minturn Chase, Jr., d. at 
New Rochelle, N.Y., June 15, 
1928, 

1932. Russell Peabody Satterthwaite, d. 


at Cambridge, May 27, 1929. 


Scientific School 

1895-99. Cameron Blaikie, d. at Engle- 
wood, N.J., May 26, 1929. 

1896-1900. Albert Grenville Donham, d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 6, 1928. 

1898-99. Frederick William Ball, d. in 
Nova Scotia, Canada, in October, 
1928. 

1899-1900. James Kennard Tracy, d. at 
Portsmouth, N.H., May 11, 1929. 

1900-06. Daniel Mann Edwards, Jr., d. at 
Woonsocket, R.I., June 25, 1929. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1884-85. William Albert Locy, d. at 
Evanston, IIl., Oct. 9, 1924. 
1886-88. Bliss Carman, d. at New 


Canaan, Conn, June 8, 1929. 
1897-98. Harry Parker Johnson, d. Dec. 
1, 1927. 
1902-04. Horace Craig Longwell, d. at 
Princeton, N.J., June 5, 1929. 
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1911-12. John Vallance Brown, d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7, 1926. 
1920-21. Chuzo Sugiyama, d. in Japan, 

Jan. 21, 1924. 
1924-25. John Arthur Brame, d. at 
Macon, N.C., Nov. 3, 1927. 


Law School 

1861-63. Elmer Monroe Bond, d. at 
White Plains, N.Y., Sept. 2, 1928. 

1862-63. George Litch Roberts, d. at 
Brookline, April 29, 1929. 

1878-79. William Newman Swain, d. at 
Newtonville, June 12, 1929. 

1890-91. William Odlin, d. at Andover, 
May 11, 1929. 

1906-07. George Edwin Kimball, d. at 
Worcester, April 18, 1929. 

1907-08. Donald McBride, d. at Cleve- 
land, O., March 13, 1927. 

1910-11. Paul Philip Rover, d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Oct. 21, 1926. 

1916-18. Frederick Andrew Hinkel, d. 
at Hamilton, O., Jan. 4, 1928. 


Medical School 
1870-71. Robert Bruce Lemmon, d. at 
Norris City, Ill., Feb. 26, 1928. 
1872-73. William Nelson Bryant, d. at 
Springfield, Vt., July 10, 1929. 
1875-76. Andrew Mun Wright, d. at 
Syracuse, N.Y., April 18, 1926. 
1882-85. John Edward Dwyer, d. at 
Cambridge, June 10, 1929. 


Divinity School 
1868-70. Edward Lothrop Stoddard, d. 
at Jersey City, N.J., May 28, 1929. 
1878-80. William Sloane Kennedy, d. at 
West Yarmouth, Aug. 4, 1929. 
1890-92. Wilson Riley Buxton, d. at 
Worcester, June 17, 1929. 
1903-05, 12-13. Joseph Martin Matthias, 
reported dead, April, 1929. 


Engineering School 


1919-21. Charles August Bjorkman, d. at 
Rutland, Dec. 23, 1922, 
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1920-21. Theodore Konold Emhof, d. at 
Collinsville, Conn., May 6, 1925. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


1891-92. Thomas Edward O’Connell, 
reported dead. 


Bussey Institute 


1897-99. Frank James Connolly, d. at 
Jamaica Plain, March 7, 1926. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Stewart Mitchell, °15, instructor in 
history and tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics, 
who prepared the new edition of the offi- 
cial Guide to Harvard University, has re- 
signed to become editor of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 

Professor Julian L. Coolidge delivered 
the address at the Memorial Day service 
held in Appleton Chapel at noon on May 
30. 

Professor Henri Guy, Rector of the 
University of Grenoble, will be the French 
exchange professor at Harvard during the 
first half of the Academic year. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. E. F. 
Atkins of Belmont a two-reel film has been 
made of the Harvard Botanic Garden in 
Cuba by the University Film Foundation. 

Professor G. W. Pierce, Director of the 
Cruft Laboratory, has received the medal 
of honor awarded annually by the Radio 
Institute for outstanding achievements in 
radio communication. 

Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. at the Charter Day exercises of 
the University of California. 

Professor Harlow Shapley, Director of 
the Harvard Observatory, has been elected 
a member of the council of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Professor Irving W. 
Bailey of the Bussey Institution and Pro- 
fessor James B. Conant of the Department 
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of Chemistry have been elected members 
of the Academy. 

Dedication exercises of the new Lang- 
dell Hall of the Harvard Law School will 
be held on Wednesday, September 25. 
The principal address will be made by 
Joseph P. Cotton, 96, LL.B. ’00, Under- 
Secretary of State. 

Dr. Ernst Kris, Assistant Curator of the 
Kunst-historische Museum in Vienna, 
gave an illustrated lecture on Italian En- 
gravers of the Renaissance in the Fogg 
Art Museum on May 23. 

A vast collection of Florida tree snails 
has been obtained for the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Joseph A. Farnum, a natural- 
ist, who has spent several years collecting 
these animals in the Florida Everglades. 


VARIA 


Harrison W. Smith, ’95, of Papeete, 
Tahiti, sends us a copy of a Ballad of the 
South Seas, “Saved by the Durian!”’ 
written by his fellcw islander, Charles B. 
Nordhoff, ’09. In a letter accompany- 
ing the verses Mr. Smith writes: “I fancy 
the reputation of the durian is not really 
deserved —that part of its reputation 
which is praised in Nordhoff’s verses! 
However, after one gets used to the amaz- 
ing odor, there are very few who do not 
like it. Iam hoping that my trees in Ta- 
hiti wll bear this winter so that you may 
be able to detect a difference in my ap- 
pearance at our Thirty-Fifth Anniversary. 
It is true that the Chinaman has faith in 
the durian as a medicine of virtue.” 


Mr Nordhoff’s ballad is as follows: 


1 
High on a hill above the bay, 
Where trading-ships at anchor lay, 
The signal-tower stood. 
“A ship! A ship!” the watchman cried 
As far beyond the reef he spied 
What seemed a floating wood. 


Varia 


[ September 


2 


“A ship?” he muttered. ‘Am I sane? 
A forest came to Dunsinane, 
But that was not at sea 
She moves — she trails a cloud of smoke — 


9 


Ha! This is getting past a joke! 
T’}]] warn the town,” said he. 


3 
From north, and south, and east, and 
west, 
The folk came running, fearing lest 
They miss so strange a sight. 
So dense a crowd was never seen 
Upon Papeete’s village green 
At dance, dispute, or fight. 


4 
The ship drew near, she reached the pass, 
Her funnels smoked above a mass 
Of vegetation strange. 
Langsat and lofty Durian, 
The foliage of the Rambutan, 
Far from its natural range. 


5 


Her anchor dropped with clanking sound. 

The people whispered al] around: 
“Look! Who is yonder man?” 

A savage figure strode the deck, 

Pierced teeth about his stalwart neck 
Gleamed white against the tan. 


6 
A bristling beard adorned his face, 
Blue clan-marks of the Kayan race 
Were traced on arms and back. 
They whispered as he stepped ashore: 
“He wears a chawat — nothing more! 
Run! Fetch a copra-sack! 


7 


“In Borneo he’s spent his days — 
Kayan and Dyak sing his praise 
In all their nursery-rhymes. 
He was a friend of Raja Brooke — 
*Twas whispered at the court he took 
A head or two at times.” 
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8 
The governor and all his suite 
Were waiting on the dock to greet 
This celebrated chief. 
He said: “I’ve braved the tempest’s foam 
To make your sunny isle my home — 
Safe in its barrier-reef! 


9 


“T’m done with Borneo!” he cried; 

“And every other land beside — 
They’re all too civilized! 

Once wild headhunters lay in wait, 

And savage chieftains sat in state — 
That was the life I prized! 


10 


“But now headhunting’s defendu — 
It makes me ill — it makes me blue 
To mark the saddening change. 
They’ve chopped the finest jungles 
down — 
The savages have moved to town — 
The monkeys have the mange! 


11 
“Tahiti’s good enough for me, 
And by this distant, tranquil sea 
I'll settle down for life. 
Beneath these palms Il] meditate, 
Forgetting jazz, and real estate, 
And politics, and strife. 


12 
“T’ve brought a hundred kinds of fruit, 
And ornamental trees, to boot, 
To plant about my door. 
Not one man in this crowd, I ween, 
Has tasted of the Mangosteen 
Or Rambutan before! 


13 


“Langsat, Jackfruit and Soursop, 


You'll all declare the last tip-top — 
The finest of the three. 
Yon giant Victoria blooms in spring — 
From hot Sumatra’s isle I bring 
The curious Traveller’s Tree. 


14 


“And when my trees begin to bear 
I hope one day I'll see you there 
To act the jury on 
The fruit which cheers, rejuvenates, 
And strengthens Eastern potentates — 
The royal Durian!” 


15 
The stranger bowed and walked away — 
He was not seen for many a day 
And many a year to boot. 
A generation passed before 
The noble tree beside his door 
Flowered and bore its fruit. 


16 


His hair was scant, his beard was snow; 
He could no longer walk, and so 
They wheeled him in a chair, 
Wheeled him to watch with rheumy eyes 
The ripening fruit that Sultans prize, 
The Durian hanging there. 


17 


The longed-for day arrived at last, 

The fruit was ripe, the waiting past, 
And patience had its ends. 

His messengers rode forth in haste, 

Without a moment’s time to waste, 
To call his aged friends. 


18 


Some came in breechclouts— some in 
pants; 
In stretchers and by ambulance 
They hastened to his door. 
He held aloft in palsied hand 
The fruit no man in all that land 
Had seen or smelled before. 


19 


’Twas strange to see each ancient friend 
Grip tight his suffering nose. ‘‘ Quick, send 
Plates and a knife,” he cried. 
A thick mephitic perfume rose — 
Each dotard swore despite his nose 
He’d taste it ere he died. 
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20 


Bananas, garlic and ice cream, 
Onions and chocolate would seem 
A horrid blend enough — 
But what is this? Each palsied guest 
Feels rising in his withered breast 
An urge to action rough! 


21 


With brightened eyes, all in amaze, 
Each ancient turned a piercing gaze 
Upon the others there. 
Each voice grew strong, each back grew 
straight, 
Fast-sprouting on each shining pate 
They saw a growth of hair. 


22 
Spurning his chair —on 
strong — 
The host leaped up in gay sarong 
With Dyak battle-cry. 
“The Durian has saved our lives! 
Each man will need a hundred wives! 
We're off! Let’s go, say I! 


legs grown 


23 


“Break up this chair! 
nurse! 
Run for my cheque-book and my purse! 
Cut up another fruit! 
Tell all the dancing girls to come! 
Send in for twenty casks of rum, 
And wine and beer to boot!” 


Discharge my 


24 


That day was many months ago, 
But still the man from Borneo 
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Makes merry in his house. 
And now, throughout that sunny land, 
Old men are young on every hand — 
Their lives one long carouse! 


LD’ Envoi 

So men whose hair is sparse and gray 
Should travel east without delay, 

In ships, canoes, or boats — 
To eat the fruit that fires the mild — 
The fruit that helps the growing child — 
The fruit that makes tame women wild, 

And old men skip like goats! 
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